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INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISING AND APPLIED ART 


AMSTUTZ & HERDEG, GRAPHIS PRESS, ZURICH (SWITZERLAND) 


America says: 


Will Burtin, Fortune, New York: “I have been following every 
new issue of GRAPHIS with greater appreciation. Your magazine 
steps successfully into the cultural void left by the recent war, 
and, in addition, shows the promise of qualities most important 
in Our generation. 


American Institute of Graphic Art: “A magazine which should 
be seen by anybody connected with the industry: pictorial re- 
production, illustration, print-making, designing, as well as the 
art of editorship! GRAPHIS may well be called the best of all 
the foreign graphic arts magazines.”’ 


Ontario College of Arts: “. . . your commentaries are excel- 
lent as are typography, illustration, etc. in their juxtaposed 
harmony. . . . A periodical to be kept as an important library 


hook and believe that they should be bound in series for 
reference 


Albert Dorne, President of the Society of Illustrators, New 
York I want to compliment you on the brilliant job 
your magazine GRAPHIS is doing in the field of graphic arts 
| believe that GRAPHIS should have a stimulating influence on 
American illustration. a 


E. McKnight Kauffer (Internationally known designer and il- 
lustrator) New York: ‘To us who are interested in the devel- 
opment of graphic art it comes as a shaft of light and en- 
couragement. - 


N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., Philadelphia: “I consider GRAPHIS 
to be the most complete review of contemporary work in graphic 
and applied arts available today. The material which the edi- 
tors have selected with an eye to the forward thinking reader 
is presented in tasteful and inspiring form. . . . GRAPHIS should 
be available to all students of art, advertising and the pub- 
lishing fields, as well as in the library of the collector of fine 
printing 


René Hubert, Costume and Set Designer of Twentieth Century- 
Fox Film Corporation: “For ages I nave not seen such a 
wonderful magazine as GRAPHIS and I think it is exciting in 
every detail. It gives me great joy to see the modernism, the 
new trend and the definite force of making Switzerland a central 
point in Art.” 


United States Government Printing Office: The Public Printer 
GRAPHIS will undoubtedly prove useful to artists, designers, 
lithographers, and others connected directly or indirectly with 
the Graphic Arts. . . . Halftones, line work and color show 
discrimination and fine craftsmanship, The fresh and rational 
typographic arrangement immediately marks the publication as 
outstanding.’ 


, tising art, indi ign, and applie rt in gener 
Arti n Fr slist FE “h anda (Ger wm Cie } * 1] 
Articles in English, French and German. Sizé 4 by 11% 
\ 4 ; . ,) wr > ; , 
' 4 lo. 22 at present still availabk 
“ r Tec » F rn . 
Subs tion Fees for U.S.A. and Canada: | six ers 
ad s ™ - a) a) 
014.UU welve numbers, $26.0( 


—————----» += PLEASE DETACH AND SEND TO: 


DR. CHARLES HEITZ 
16 West 90th Street, New York 24, N. Y., TR 7-5680 


1 enclose herewith check for $ in payment of sub- 
scription to GRAPHIS, for six numbers (1); for twelve numbers 


Please arrange for my subscription to start with the current num 
ber or with back number (No 


Name 


Addre 


City Zone State 


Documents and article publi bed in GRAPHIS No. 17 to No. 22 





No. 17 No. 18 


Savignac—homme de choc Pierre Jahan: Death & the Statues 


Salvador Dali 1946 
Orneore Metelli, Primitive Painter 
Dialogus creaturarum (an early 
print A.D. 1511) 
Industrial design in England 
New Swiss Posters (1946) 
Centuries of French Bookbinding 


in French Advertising Art 
Edward Bawden 
Jean Hugo: Stage designs 
Swiss Industries Fair, Basle 
Lindi—Swiss Cartoonist 
Matthew Leibowitz 
Jean Carlu’s work in USA 


iterr e Pe 
Internat'l Art Book Review Fritz Paull: In Praise of Fresco 


graphis 





No. 19 No. 20 
A French MS of XV Century Kitagawa Utamaro, Painter 
Picasso: 1945-48 Piero Fornasetti’s Almanachs 
First UNO Poster Competitior Ballet Design in the USA 
Jiri Trnka, Film Cartoonist Mogens Zieler, lllustrator 
Mediaeval French Tapestry English Bookplates Today 
Posters by Joseph Binder Balzac, seen by 12 Modern Artists 
Alex Steinweiss: Record Albums American Primitive Painting 
The Life and Death of Waxworks Paris Packs its Precious Seents 
Novel Methods in Chemical Display The “Hard Stones,"’ a dying art 





No. 21 No. 22 
William Blake, The Visionary in Book-craft Ren Shahn 
An Iranian MS of XIII Century Interrelations in Modern Graphic Presentation 
Art Directors Club of New York American Overseas Airlines 
Exhibition 1947 The Early Pottery of Islam 
Rallet—Unrealistic Refuge Graphic Art in Old Swiss Mill Sacks 
Graphic Art in Old Brittany Calixte (Paris) Advertising and Elegance 
Frank Pick’s influence on design in England Reflections on original Lithography 
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Le Restaurant Par Excellence 


26 East 
63rd Street BRUNO ® GINO 
NEW YORK 
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SINCE 1876 
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alarums & excursions 


@ The exclusive interview with Jean- 
Paul Sartre about the hotly contested 
New York “Red 


Gloves” did not, as you might well 


production of 


suspect, just happen. It was the result 
of some brilliant and persistent work 
by a young man in Paris. We had 
been exchanging cables and _ letters 
with him for quite a while on the sub- 
ject, as our deadline grew closer and 
our hopes weaker. Finally, on the day 
when this issue was supposed to be 
closed, we got the following letter 
from Rod MacArthur: 

“Sorry if I disappointed you on 
Sartre. Even when he’s in town, he 
and André Gide are the toughest nuts 
around here to crack without very un- 
usual luck. Jenny Bradley, his agent 
for books in the States, told me: ‘|! 
call him up; he says he’s not in. | 
write him letters ; they go unanswered. 
| appeal to all his friends; they can't 
help. About the only way to get him 
is to hang around the Café de Flor 
week after week until you catch him.’ 

“I’m way ahead of Jenny. I talked 
to nearly everyone in Paris vaguely 
connected with him. Even the famous 
Mile. Simone de Beauvoir was no 
help. Although he is still in litigation 
with Nagel, the agent who sold “Les 
Mains Sales” to Dalrymple et al, I’m 
convinced his lawyer honestly didn’t 
know where Sartre was either. His 
secretary was on the Cote d'Azur 
with him. Out of about fifty who 
have regular dealings with him—lit- 
erary, political and alcoholic—lI finally 
found two: his mother and an old man 
named Merloponti, whose address was 
most secret. He was sick in bed, 
and even when reached refused to 
divulge the cherished secret. 

“His mother promised rapid relay 
of my questions on December 24th. 
Then she disappeared from town. By 
constant telephoning I got her once 

just as she was about to talk to 
Sartre. It was fresh in her mind and 
she asked him again. 

“Very well,’ said Sartre, ‘I will 
answer it in principle as soon as | 
receive the questions. If I cannot 
answer them, or some part of them, | 
will wire you immediately.’ 

“Over New Year's everybody dis- 
appeared. More sleuthing. More vio- 





lent pounding on heads of old men 
and young girls. Finally Merloponti, 
still on his sickbed, reluctantly agreed 
to relay my outraged query by tele- 
graph. No answer, but by mysterious 
means Sartre's secretary let it be 
known to the old boy who let it be 
known to his secretary who called me 
in the middle of the night to say: 
‘Sartre is sorry. His case is still pend- 
ing, and he has nothing to say at this 
time.’ So 1 wired you... . 

“P.S—Just talked to 
mother again, who says ‘We haven't 


Sartre’s 


let you down. My son is just a little 
late, that’s all. He'll be here on the 
seventh and bring the answers with 
him.’ I'll let you know if he does, by 
cable.”’ 

telling the 
truth. A few days later a Western 


Apparently she was 


Union messenger dropped in at our 
56th Street editorial offices, we phoned 
the printer to hold the first form—and 
the result is here for all to see on 
Page 11 of this magazine. 


Many readers have noticed, and ap- 
plauded or condemned, some of the 
changes which are being made in the 
magazine. We are devoting more 
space each month to arts other than 
those which primarily exist behind 
footlights and proscenium. The Edi- 
tors believe that in the theatre alone 
are all the pure arts—music, dance, 
literature and the others—conjoined ; 
and that to understand and improve 
our theatre we must look sympatheti- 
cally upon all of them. The theatre is 
life, and we will not be bound by an 
strait interpretation of the word. 
Sweeney, whose 


James Johnson 


piece on Joan Miro is in this issue, ts 
a noted art critic and former curator 
of New York’s Museum of Modern 
Art. Attention was originally focused 
on many modern artists by exhibits 
organized by Mr. Sweeney while he 
was with the Museum, and he is au 
thor of monographs on Miro, Alex- 
ander Calder, Georgia O’Keeffe and 
others. Mr. Sweeney, who makes his 
home in Manhattan, was born in 
Brooklyn in 1900, 


Georgetown, Cambridge and the Sor- 


educated at 


ontinued on page 9g) 
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MAXWELL ANDERSON + EL 74 RICE | 
| ROBERT E SHERWOOD - KURT 


ond LELAND HAYWARD presenr 


REX “DMAN 
HARRISON 


‘Anne of “ 
| Thousand Days” 


by MAXWELL ANDERSON 
Divected by H. C. POTTER 
ith Percy Waram * John Willian 


“guunent Theatre + 44th St. W. of B'way 
Evgs. 6:40, Matinees Thurs. & Sat. 2:40 
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I velond Hayward Ce ALL FOR LOVE (Jan. 22, 1949)—A new musi BORN YESTERDAY (Feb. 4, 1946)—Garson 
w << presents cs cal revue by the inimitable Max Shulman Kanin’s lively satire concerns an ex-chorine 
bs ‘HENRY FONDA and with a cast headed by the Hartmans a bigshot junkman and a New Repub 
t } and Bert Wheeler. Mark Hellinger, B’way lic intellectual. Henry Miller's, 43rd St E of 
" in & 5ist PL 7-7064 Mats Wed & Sat 2:40 B'way BR 9-3970 Mats Sat & Sun 2:40 
Wa $1.20-$3.60. Eves ex Sun 8:40 $1.80-$6.00 $1.20-$3.00. Eves ex Mon 8:40, $1.20-4.80 
¥ 
. 


A play by THOMAS HEGGEN & JOSHUA LOGAN 
h v 9 
(Based on DAVID WAYNE Heggen) ALONG FIFTH AVENUE Un. 13, 1949)—The — “oe SON He nas 1 te Robert 
om E ineffable Nancy Walker returns in a new morey heeds o tep-mgnt Enghen cool & 


ROBERT KEITH ° WILLIAM HARRIGAN revue produced by Arthur Lesser, staged a drama about a possessive father. Martin 


©*teeercere 


—’ er or ret «€ 


G u rn . ) Ww w 
“Gettings by do Miclice or See iemy See ae mae by Sorter ed a3 " 2 9, $3 20 $3.40 “* ait 
ALVIN Thea., W. 52nd St., Eves. 8:30, Mats. Wed. & Sat Jenkins. Broadhurst, 40h St W of S'way Sun 8:30 “$1.20 $4.80 iets 
Cl 6-6699 Mats $1.20-$3.60 Eves $1.80 - , 
NATIONAL COMPANY $6.00 


NOW—ERLANGER THEATRE, CHICAGO 
LE FORWARD THE HEART (Jan. 28, 1949)—A new 


play by Bernard Reines, directed by Peter 
Frye and featuring William Prince. 48th St 
Theatre, 48th St E of B’way Cl 5-4396 


ANNE OF THE THOUSAND DAYS (Dec. 8 
1948)—Maxwell Anderson considers the 








case of Henry VIII and the hapless Anne ’ 
“ Nn’ ” : Mats Wed & Sat 2:40 $1.20-$3.60. Eves ex 
SEASO $ FUNNIEST COMEDY!” Boleyn. Rex Harrison is a properly kingly Sun 8:40 $1.20-$4.80 
JOSEPH MW. HYMAN & BERWARD HART = / 


Henry and Joyce Redman is everything 
Anne should have been. Jo Mielziner’s 
sets highlight a lavish production. Shubert 
44th St W of B’way Cl 6-5990 Mats Thurs 
& Sat 2:40 $1.20-$3.60. Eves ex Sun 8:40 


GOODBYE, MY FANCY (Nov. 17, 1948)—The 
Broadway debut of Madeleine Carroll of 


Hollywood and the war fronts overshadows 





$1.20-54.00 in importance this light comedy of campus 
love and liberalism. Morosco, 45th St W of 
B'way Cl 6-6230 Mats Wed & Sat 2:40 
ANNIE GET YOUR GUN (May 16, 1946 $1.20-$3.60. Eves ex Sun 8:40, $1.80-$4.80 
The Wild West, Irving Berlin and Ethel 
Merman have combined to send _ this 
rollicking musical into a third year. Im HIGH BUTTON SHOES (Oct. 9, 1947)—Pro 
[Anew Comedy by MOSS HART perial 45th St W of Bway co 5-2412 duction, pace and Jerome Robbins’ Mack 
ROYALE THEA., 45th St., W. of B'way Mats Wed & Sat 2:30 $1.20-$3.60. Eves Sennett ballet lift this long-run musical to 
Eves. 8:40. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:40 ex Sun 8:30, $1.80-$6.60 the preferred classification. Broadway, 53rd 








& B’way Cl 7-2887 Mats Sat & Sun $1.20 
$3.60. Eves Sun thru Thurs $1.20-$4.80 


Fri & Sat $1.80-$6.00. No perf. Mon 
AS THE GIRLS GO (Nov. 13, 1948)—Present 


ing the indefatigable Bobby Clark a 
BROADWAY PRODUCERS SPECIFY spectacular musical in the Ziegfeld trad 


GOTHIC SCENIC COLORS tion, beautiful girls and tuneful songs.  NOWDY: MR. ICE (dune 24, Neat) sion 


Winter Gard ~ d 50th Cl 5-487 and music, girls and clowns 
tate roen w r t Q g 
PACKED AND PRICED SPECIALLY FOR — ay an ; 


COLLEGES & LITTLE THEATRE GROUPS a ee ee Day SU RO-OSNS. Grae on 
Sun 8:30, Mon thru Thurs $1.80-$6.60, Fri & 


Sat $2.40-$7.20 


seen previous editions of this ice show 
and everybody loves it. By all means bring 
the kiddies. Center, Rockefeller Center CO 
5.5474 Mats Wed & Sat 2:40, Sun 3:00 
Eves ex Mon 8:40, Sun 8:15. $1.00-$2.40 
plus tax ex Sat eves $1.00-$3.00 plus tax. 
A STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE (Dec. 3, 1947 


The Pulitzer and Critics’ Circle prizewinner 





continues high on the list of Broadway's INSIDE U.S.A. (Apr. 30, 1948)—A handsome 
Complete line of scenic ortists’ supplies dramatic offerings Marlon Brando and revue which shuttles musically from coast 

Jessica Tandy head the cast of Tennessee to coast, with Bea Lillie and Jack Haley 

Write for catalogve and lotest hart 

Williams’ tragic drama. Ethel Barrymore delighting the aficionados. Majestic, 44th 
GOTHIC @ejke) CO. Lie 47th St W of Bway Cl 6-0390 Mats Wed St W of B’way Cl 6-0730 Mats Wed & 
90 NINTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 11. N.Y & Sat 2:30, $1.20-$3.60. Eves ex Sun 8:30 Sat 2:30, $1.20-$3.60. Eves ex Sun 8:30 

$1.20-$4.80 $1.80-$6.00 





KISS ME, KATE (Dec. 30, 1948)—The Cole 
Porter-Bella and Samuel Spewack musical, 
already a hit, may be epoch making in the 
musical field. With Alfred Drake and 
Patricia Morison in parts originally tailored 
by Wm. Shakespeare. Century, 7th Ave & 
59th Cl 7-3121. Eves ex Sun $1.80-$6.00 
Mats Wed & Sat $1.20-$3.60. 


LEND AN EAR (Dec. 14, 1948)—This topical 
revue delighted los Angeles and, oddly 
enough, bids fair to please Broadway’s 
more hardened inveterates of musical 
comedy. William Eythe is co-producer and 
master of the revels. National, 41st St W 
of B’way PE 6-8220 Mats Wed & Sat 2:40 
$1.20-$3.60. Eves ex Sun 8:40 $1.80-$4.80 
Fri & Sat eves $1.80-$6.00. 


LIFE WITH MOTHER (Oct. 20, 1948)—The Day 
family’s second Broadway excursion 
brings fun for all, but will probably not 
be as protracted as last time. Howard 
Lindsay is again pater familias, Dorothy 
Stickney his doughty spouse. Empire 
B'way & 40th, PE 6-9540 Mats Wed & Sat 


2:30, $1.20-$3.60. Eves ex Sun 8:30, $1.20- 
$4.80 


LIGHT UP THE SKY (Nov. 18, 1948)—Sam 
Levene, Audrey Christie and a superb cast 
in this hilarious Moss Hart comedy. Some 
of the fauna are recognizable. Royale 
45th St. W of B’woy Cl 5-5760 Mats Wed 
& Sat 2:40, $1.20-$3.60. Eves ex Sun 8:40, 
$1.80-$4.80 


LOVE LIFE (Oct. 7, 1948)—Nanette Fabray 
and Ray Middleton in a musical ex 
travaganza about a marriage that lasts 
150 years. 46th St. Theatre W of B’way 


C! 66075 Mats Wed & Sat 2:30, $1.20 
$3.60. Eves ex Sun 8:30, $1.80-$6.00. 


MISTER ROBERTS (Feb. 18, 1948)—Thomas 
Heggen’s and Joshua lLogan’s comedy 
drama of life on a Navy transport sailing 
endlessly on war's unpleasant nether 
edge. With Henry Fonda, David Wayne 
and William Harrigan. Alvin, 52nd St W 
of Bway Cl 5-5226 Mats Wed & Sat 2:30, 


$1.20-$3.60 Eves ex Sun 8:30 $1.80 
$6.00 


OH, MR. MEADOWBROOK! (Dec. 26, 1948 
Ernest Truex and Vicki Cummings lend this 
lewd comedy what trivial distinction it pos 
sesses. This should be gone long before 
anyone has occasion to buy tickets. Golden 
45th St W of B’way Cl 6-6740 Mats Sat 
& Sun 2:30 $1.20-$3.60. Eves ex Mon 
8:30 $1.20-$4.80 


PRIVATE LIVES (Oct. 4, 1948)—Noel Coward's 


hardy perennial in a new incarnation fea 


In the April THEATRE ARTS 


turing the robust Tallulah Bankhead. 
Plymouth, 45th St W of B’way Cl 6-9156 
Mats Wed & Sat 2:40 $1.20-$3.60. Eves ex 
Sun 8:40 $1.80-$4.80. 


RED GLOVES (Dec. 6, 1948)—The Jean-Paul 
Sartre melodrama poses a Party chief 
against an idealistic underling with dire 
results for both. Charles Boyer is the 
chief asset of the controversial New York 
production of this European success. Mans- 
field, 47th St W of Bway Cl 6-9056 Mats 
Wed & Sat 2:35 $1.80-$3.60. Eves ex Mon 
8:35 $1.80-$4.80. 


THE MADWOMAN OF CHAILLOT (Dec. 27, 
1948)—The Jean Giraudoux comedy, with 
the title role touchingly rendered by Mar- 
tita Hunt. Belasco, 44th St E of B’way LU 
2-1567 Mats Wed & Sat 2:40, $1.20-$3.60 
Eves ex Sun 8:40, $1.20-$4.80 


THE SILVER WHISTLE (Nov. 24, 1948)—Jose 
Ferrer is superb in this Robert McEnroe 
play about the adventures of a philo 
sophical tramp in an old people's home 
Biltmore, 47th St W of B’way Cl 6-9353 
Mats Thurs & Sat 2:30, $1.20-$3.60. Eves 
ex Sun 8:30, $1.80-$4.80 


WHERE'S CHARLEY? (Oct. 11, 1948)—The 
classic Brandon Thomas farce “Charley's 
Aunt” set to music and very funny indeed 
with Ray Bolger in full command. St 
James, 44th St W of B’way LA 4-4664 
Mats Wed & Sat 2:30, $1.20-$3.60. Eves 
ex Sun 8:30 $1.80-$6.00. 


This time of year being what it is, with 
shows coming in thick and fast, there's apt 
to be quite a lot of shuffling-about of thea- 
tres. It's always a good idea to check a 
newspaper to make sure that the play you 
want hasn't moved since we went to press. 


THE PASSING SHOW 


BRAVO! (Nov. 11, ‘48-Dec. 18, ‘48 

THE RESPECTFUL PROSTITUTE (Feb. 9, ‘48 
Dec. 18, ‘48 

SUMMER AND SMOKE (Oct. 4, ‘48-Jan. 1, ‘49 

DON’T LISTEN LADIES (Dec. 28, ‘48-Jan. 8, 
49 

JENNY KISSED ME (Dec. 23, ‘48-Jan. 8, ‘49 

MAKE MINE MANHATTAN (an. 15, ‘48-Jan 
8, ‘49 

MY ROMANCE (Oct. 19, ‘48-Jan. 8, 49 

SMALL WONDER (Sept. 15, ‘48-Jan. 8, ‘49 

THE YOUNG AND FAIR (Nov. 22, ‘48-Jan. 8 
49 

HARVEY (Nov. 1, ‘44-Jan. 15, ‘49 

MAKE WAY FOR LUCIA (Dec. 22, ‘48-Jan. 15 
49 

THE RAPE OF LUCRETIA (Dec. 29, ‘48-Jan. 15 
49 

THE SMILE OF THE WORLD (Jan. 12, ‘49-Jan 
15, ‘49 

THE SHOP AT SLY CORNER (Jan. 18, ‘49 
Jan. 22, ‘49 

LEAF AND BOUGH Jan. 21 49—Jan. 22 
49 


~ PULITZER PRIZE 
[ and 


CRITICS’ AWARD 


presents 


by TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 
Directed by 
ELIA KAZAN 


cos NEW YORK -BARRYMORE THEA 


JESSICA TANDY 


Marlon, Kim , Karl 
Brando Hunter Malden 


CHICAGO + HARRIS THEA. 


UTA ANTHONY 
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“FOUR ORCHIDS” —Walter Winchell 
GILBERT MILLER & HENRY SHEREK present 


ROBERT  —ADRIANNE 1AN 
MORLEY + ALLEN + HUNTER 


EDWARD, MY SON 


by ROBERT MORLEY and NOEL LANGLEY 
with LEUVEEN MACGRATH 
MARTIN BECK, W.45 St. Eves. 8:25 Sharp. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
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“Thoroughly delightful” — Atkinson, Times o 
OSCAR SERLIN presents ) 
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ELIZABETH HAWES 
GILBERT W. GABRIEL 
TRUMAN CAPOTE 
PAUL MOOR 


ERIC BENTLEY 

RICHARD LOCKRIDGE 
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A New Play by 
HOWARD LINDSAY & RUSSEL CROUSE 


oororHy “” wowarD 


STICKNEY + LINDSAY 


EMPIRE Theatre, Bway 
& 40 St. Eves. 8:30. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30. 


— a 


and others 


a three-act play 
“AN INSPECTOR CALLS,” by J. B. Priestley 
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theatre arts keeps its sub- 


scribers up to the minute on 
the lively arts all year round 


ee winding necessary. 


Designer's Bestiary 


by HOWARD BAY 


@ here seems to be a 


rather like the one which now 


strange com- 
pulsion, 
and then sends lemmings scurrying 
that makes everybody con- 
with the theatre 


directing. 


to the sea, 
want to try 
As a matter 
recently the band 
myself by directing “As the Girls Go,’ 
Bobby Clark’s current 

Apart from the hustle 
of suitably revamping 


nected 
his hand at 
of fact, I joined 
romp. 

and bustle 
my wardrobe, 
I was faced with the thorny problem 
of what sort of director I should be- 


come. There are, you see, definite 
types among directors. During the 
many years I was quietly being a de- 


I filled a whole notebook with 
It might 


signer, 
summaries of those types. 
bad 


becoming a 


anybody bent 


and I 


not be a idea tor 


on director- in- 


clude the perennial dancers, journal- 
escorts of 


look at the 


ists, and 


Junior Leaguers 
ladies 
bestiary I compiled. 

The Checkerboard or Racetrack 
I'ype. formative years, 
they plotted movement with tiny lead 
Don’t hold 


nonsense. 


leading have 


In their sunny, 


soldiers. with this psy 


stand- 
field 


a break - 


chological Have a 


ing order for a two-acre open 


with six and 
This 


setting, preferably a gay oatmeal color, 
the 


setting doors 


away rocking chair. spacious 


easily houses rollicking chase of 
gingham frocks. 

Phe Manager o 
Do-Y ou-Feel-Comfortable School. In 
the place 
confidence that 
( Yne 


as the largest users of the 


jailbait in 


> : 
I er pe tual Stage 


them management can 


every rehearsals will 


start on time. reliable poll pegs 


this group 


barometer-calendar wristwatch. Pro- 


fessional to the verv core (the core 


consisting of a tepid paste of cross- 
ndexed Variety's), they 
effects, the 
r} 


have a great 


mastery of rain allocation 


of dressing rooms, the care of actresses’ 


and where to dine in 


Their 


efficiency 


Pomeranians 


) 1,: 
Baltimore. infect 7o00d- 


1OUS, 


humored has engineered 


many a solid three weeks’ run out of 


scripts which weaker constitutions 


would have abandoned. A job is a 


job is a job paraphrase Gertrude 
Stein 


The 


usually 


They 
fragile 


. -n ‘ . 
Semi-Precious Species. 


are discovered in a 


condition and then endowed. Shorn of 
patrons, this type makes handsome 


additions to any smart florist by their 
arrangements of static pictorial group- 
ings. The succession of living statues 
actually is 
the 


Those who have wondered 


encumbered with dialogue 


modeled after some of finest 
paintings. 
what became of the phrase, “modeled 
shaft of light,” 
move in the loftier 


A loosely knit variation, 


with a single do not 


theatrical circles. 
ot gentler 
places no 


nature and choicer library, 


undue strain on the finely-wrought 
sensibilities of the acting troupe. Gen- 
erously making allowances for their 


unfamiliarity with the earlier works 
of Frederick Lonsdale, 


lieves in letting the actors relax. 


this variety be 
And 
eternal discredit of crass 
that 


it is to the 


commercialism these relaxed, 


ironically modeled performances, so 
the 


flung into 


painstakingly nourished in quiet 


of rehearsal halls, must be 
public playhouses for the edification 


suckled celluloid. 


to a man finds momentary 


of commoners on 


This type 
respite in just losing himself in the 


choice of fine furnishings and bric-a 


adorn the discreet settings of 


It’s 


' 
one. 


brac to 


the piece. an indulgence, but an 

exhilarating 
The Positive 

Director. He 


bund theatre, 


Play “WT1d ht 


grapples with 


Turned 
mori- 


armed with the di 


and an imagi- 
tetters of 


some 


covery of new truths 


nation that breaks the oul 


proscenium-bound stagecraft. 


thing, he is certain, must have hap 
pened out of town. Most everything 
ippears familiar, except those small 


} } i 
loses of sledge-hammer symbolisn 


hung over from the Tributary The 

itre of the 20’s. Diligent research on 
, 7 7 

this type Nas unearthed little else to 


add to theatre lore. 


The Deet He traffics in 


Thinker. 


souls: his own impenetrable essence, 
the uninitiated playwright’s whose 
earthbound script must be swathed in 
celest il vyauze, each ot the charges 
congregated under his tutelage on 
loan frem Actors’ Equity; and, in 
addition to the immediate characters 
in the script at hand, the legion of 
departed souls of the characters’ 
Continued on page 93 
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“The Snake Pit,” produced by 20th- 
Century-Fox and directed capably by 
Anatole Litvak, is a 
tained case history, more like a docu- 


mature, 


SUuSs- 


mentary than a drama. It reports 
faithfully and effectively; it is the 
kind of motion picture that Holly- 
wood should have begun working to- 
wards at least twenty years ago. Olivia 
deHavilland, have always 


suspected of possessing more ability 


whom | 


than her employers would allow her 
to exhibit, is physically and, evidently, 
emotionally suited to the part of the 
girl who enters a mental hospital. 
Her supporting cast is reasonably com- 
petent, particularly in the bit and 
extra roles. ‘The story is easy to fol- 
low, and manages to keep the audience 
interested most of the time. 

All this, however, does not make 
“The Snake Pit” a great, superlative, 
or unequalled picture, as some of my 
For one 
thing, it is pitched entirely in one 
key; for another, there are rough 
spots here and there, particularly in 
transitions, which hold it short of the 
it sets out to achieve. The 
whole production, in fact, makes me 
suspect that any 


colleagues have suggested. 


intensity 


“strong subject”’- 
alcoholism, racial discrimination, in- 
sanity, etc.—can no 
itself as the 


more serve by 
force in the 
cinema than it can in any other field 
ot art. “Crossfire,” ““The Lost Week- 
and ““The Snake Pit’ are all, 
in effect, one-dimensional—and, more- 


dominant 


end 


over, they are as transient, I fear, as 
today’s newspaper. 

Hollywood has made some notable 
steps forward in the past few years; 
that “The Snake Pit”’ is 
great is like saying that a twelve-year- 
old boy’s experiments with a Gilbert 
Chemistry Set are comparable to the 
achievements in nuclear 
say, Dr. Harold C. Urey. Let’s not 
pat the boy too hard on the head; it 
may further stunt his growth. 


but to say 


science of, 


James Mason, he of the scowl, the 
stern-browed face, and the over-pub- 
licized cats, turns up in “A Place of 
One’s Own” (J. Arthur Rank-Gains- 
borough tact 


Pictures). Despite the 


Mr. Mason 


bushy moustache and grey 


that this time 


lips so much that he registers only a 
half-convincing imitation of Donald 
Crisp imitating himself. 

This one was made from Sir Osbert 
Sitwell’s novel of the same name, and 
I hate to think what England’s dis- 
tinguished literary envoy must think 
of it. He must be holding his head 


and wishing the whole thing had never | 


come up. I don’t dare imagine what 


Sister Edith thinks. 


“A Place” presents Mr. Mason as | 


an elderly English businessman, hap- 
pily married to Barbara Mullen. To- 


gether they buy a haunted house. 


Seems that forty years before a couple 


of servants had murdered a girl there 
—poisoned her, in fact—and prevent- 
ed her doctor-lover from rescuing her. 
In comes Margaret Lockwood, like 


wears a | 
hair, he | 
makes his eyes twinkle and smacks his 
















a little wooden doll, to serve as the | 


elderly lady’s companion. For a while 
I hoped (lecher that | am) that some- 
thing was going to develop between 
Mr. Mason and Miss Lockwood, but 
instead of being seduced by the old 
boy she’s possessed by the old ghost. 

Once this happens, the pace slows 
to that of the dinky railroad between 
and York, 
There is a great deal of nonsense about 
believing 


Lancaster Pennsylvania. 


and/or not believing in 
ghosts, and more about houses holding 
parts of people who have lived in 
them, and in the midst of all this the 
director, Bernard Knowles, and the 
Brock Williams, 


selves in a swirl of eerie clichés. 


lose them- 
They 


almost lost me, too, but I hung on to 


writer, 


see the heroine saved, in the end. 

I have looked the list 
of screen credits for “Miranda” (also 
J. Arthur 
the name of Adolph Flaschner, the 
Manhattan seafood 
house called “King of the Sea.” Mr. 
Flaschner is usually connected with 


in vain on 
Rank-Gainsborough) for 
proprietor of a 
anything that has to do with fish, but 


listed as 
advisor for ‘‘Miranda.” 


he is not even a technical 
This is odd, 
because the picture has more to do 


(continued on page 9) 
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AT LEADING DRUG STORES AND 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Three-quarters of a century of 
know-how in the exclusive manu- 
facture of fine make-up for the pro- 
fession has made STEIN'S preferred 
by more theatrical, movie — and 
now television people everywhere. 


STEIN'S fStine: 
minute illustrated 


booklet that tells at 
a glance exactly 
what make-up to use 
at all times and for all parts. In- 
cludes special valuable hints on 
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fashion shows, photography, etc. 
Write for your copy today! 
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PARABLES OF THE THEATRE, by Ber 
tolt Brecht. English versions by Eric 


and Maja Bentley. 
Minn: The University of Minnesota 


Press. $3.50. 


\inneapolis, 


Enter two plays and a mystery. The 
“The Caucasian Chalk 
“The Good Woman of 
examples ot Mr. 


plays are 
Circle” and 
Setzuan,” two 
Brecht’s ‘epic’ theatre. The mystery 
is why no Broadway producer has 
had either the acumen or the courage 
to bring either of them to the stage. 
Mr. Brecht’s “Galileo” was pre- 
sented by the Experimental Theatre 
here last season, with Charles Laugh 
ton in the title role; his “Private 
Life of the 


duced a few seasons ago. Yet no one 


Master Race’ was pro- 


seems willing to take a chance on 
either of these two ‘epics,’ both ot 
which are far more interesting than 
the two mentioned above. 

“The Circle,” 
Mr. Bentley’s direction by the Hedge 


as presented under 


row Players last fall, was for me a 
completely new experience in the the- 
atre. ‘The combination of songs, 
asides, interchange of roles, the sim- 
plicity of the sets made it as eftective 
1 production as I have ever witnessed ; 
I went back to see it twice and ulti 
mately came to the conclusion that 


1 


if it were to be given as tasteful a 
production in New York as it was af 
forded at Hedgerow, the ‘epic’ form 
might have as profound an influence 
on the contemporary drama as, to 
use a rather commonplace example, 
“Oklahoma!” had on musical comedy. 

Brecht is not only a superb drama 
tist in the classical sense, he is an 
experimentalist of the first order. 
But unlike those of many experimen 
talists, his ventures are workable. He 
presents a bewildering array of scenes 
and characters, sometimes from two 
or three points of view; and one has 
the feeling that he is unconcerned 
with the traditional 
theatre—that the 


spoken word is his only concern. ‘Epic’ 


with settings, 


trappings of the 
is designed to ‘irritate the audience 
into thought’. 

It is unlikely that either of these 
plays will be given a production in 
the near future. Yet it is now possible, 


thanks to the efforts of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bentley, to read them in close Eng- 
lish approximations of the German 
originals. To read is not to appreciate 
the full measure of Brecht’s unique 
contribution to the theatre, but it at 
learn something of the 
He is one of the 


least is to 
nature of his work. 
major dramatists of our time, and his 
work deserves a wide audience. 


Richard B. Gehman 


\IANNERHOUSE, by Thomas Wolfe. 
Harper & Brothers. $3.00. 

Much ido Is peing made ot this 
play, which has been rescued from 
the millions of unpublished words left 
’ 


by the late novelist, and which has 


recently been threatened with both 


stage and film production. Its ap- 
pearance in book form should prob- 
ably give further cause for ululations 
from those who are forever crying 
Wolfe. Even these, however, will have 
to concede “Mannerhouse” a_ very 
young and smallish bird on the back 
of its author’s maturer eagle. 

It is one of those prologue-and- 
three-acts pieces which, slapping about 
in the shallows of history, intend the 
epic of a great American mansion, and 
hence of a famous American era. It 
begins with the hoisting of the first 
white pillars among the Georgia pines 
in 1791. 


would describe as the War Between 


It skips to what its gentry 


the States, and it ends in post-bellum 
squalor with its central 


more a fatted Hamlet than 


irony and 
character 
a mighty Samson—pulling down a 
pillar and tumbling his whole world 
with him. 

\Ir. Wolfe was only 25 years or so 
old when he wrote “Mannerhouse.” 
No “Look Homeward, Angel” had yet 
come out of him. No corrosive credo 
or autobiographical spleen was obsess- 
ing him then: nothing, apparently, ex- 
cept the hope he expressed to Miss 
Lewisohn of the Neighborhod Play- 
house that this play would “belong to 
no world that ever existed either by 
land or sea.” The most kindly re- 
viewer could scarcely support that 
hope. As literature, it is so much 
lingual fancvwork. As a pattern after 


Shakespeare (in the deep, lush South 


instead of sturdy Elsinore), it is sim- 
ply as far behind as it would have to 
be. As a workable play, a really play- 
able work, it would need so much 
cutting and fitting and refinishing that 
—one could only, in all cordial regard 
for the needs of whatever acting com- 
pany, recommend a revival of “The 
House of Connelly,” instead. 

Says Christopher Sykes in his fine 
‘Four Studies in Loyalty,” in defence 
of a book by a fellow undergraduate: 
“He was still very young when he 
wrote it. ... As often happens with 
gifted young men he found it easier 
to develop his talent than to obtain 
control ove 


his insecure seat on this hery mount a 


it, and in consequence of 


great deal of energy is wasted in 


clinging on desperately while it rears 
and kicks.” 

So be it. Similarly, ““Mannerhouse”’ 
belongs to a period when the even 
gifted ‘Thomas 


Wolfe was only clinging desperately 


more extraordinarily 


on. For those who care for a memorial 
of him in that picturesque posture, its 
will have been of worth. 
White Graice 


publication 


George 


\IARIONETTES ARE PEOPLE. by Edith 


hane. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. New 
York, 1948. $2.50. 
This volume, with its clear, clean 


practical illustrations and delightful 
end-papers by George Alan Swanson, 
is a book which for most people should 
solve the problem of acquiring a 
marionette which is all their own. 

Miss Thane asks: “Do you know 
iny marionettes personally? Did you 
ever wish to own one?” Anvone who 
plays wit! puppets for a hobby, or 
works with them as a profession, be- 
gins to feel that everyone who has seen 
i Marionette or a puppet wants one. 

The request is usually for “just an 
old, worn-out one.) It would be a 
good idea to walk around with an 
armful of Edith Thane’s books and 
hand them out in answer to such 
requests; for here is a lucid explana- 
tion of how to make a simple, eco 
nomical marionette. 

The book opens with a half-dozen 
pages about the author’s own marion- 
ettes and those of her friends. She 
makes you realize that marionettes are 
people with characters of their own, 
alter-egos of their creators or not. 


And, if you 


monkey puppets demonstrated on the 


17 


have watched small 


street, or the limited antics of a me- 


1 — , ' ; 
chanically animated small ngure in 


. : . : ( 
( f nti nue ad on page I 
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bonne, and is father of five children 
whose names, after Celtic tradition, 
are Ann, Sean, Siadhal, Tadhg and 
Ciannait. He is considered an au- 
thority on the literature of James 


Joyce, w! 


ose intimate he was for man\ 
vears, and is vice-president of the In 


ternational Art Critics’ Association. 


It need scarcely be pointed out to 
iny student of letters that Ludwig 
Bemelmans is this hemisphere’s lead- 
ng (if not sole) authority on Ecua- 
dorian ironmongers, Genies, and good 
Fairies. ‘““The Wicked Ironmonger”’ 
clearly reflects this vast lore. It is in 
the direct stream of that gentle 
lunacy familiar to readers of his “Ho- 
tel Splendide” or ““Now I Lay Me 
Down to Sleep,” and those who re- 
member the latter have rumored that 
the good Fairy Utility is a reincarna- 
tion of the incomparable Miss Graves. 

A capsule biography of Mr. B. pre 
sents its difficulties. He was born in 
the Tyrol. He was also, according to 
one of the most impeachable sources 
in this city, expelled from a school for 
backward boys and fired from each of 
his uncle’s twenty hotels. At the last 
of these he shot a particularly often- 
sive headwaiter, thereby hastening his 
departure for America. He arrived in 
New York in 1914, expecting to find 
Indians. He found a job as busboy in 
the kitchen of the Hotel Astor. From 
there on it is all a little hazy, but he 
somehow ended up a successful hotelier 
as well as one of this country’s most 
charming writers. 

Ludwig Bemelmans, as befits the 
most distinguished ex-waiter in cap- 
tivity, shares a New York apartment 
with a quantity of 19th Century bric- 
a-brac, an artist’s palette, and an im- 
mense French horn. 


The directors whom you meet in 
“Designer's Bestiary” are the same 
Howard Bay 
while he was designing 
slightly 


tilled, and moderately identifiable to 


with whom worked 
fifty-seven 
veiled, triple-dis 
anybody who is familiar with the 
Broadway scene. Mr. Bay was born in 
1912, and wound up as a scene de- 
igner via the Chappell School of Art 


Ss 


in Denver, and a Guggenheim Fel- 
lowship for study in Europe. Picking 
the outstanding shows from the long 
list which Howard Bay has designed 
is a ticklish problem of selection—but 
among the most memorable were “One 
“Third of a Nation,” “The Little 
Foxes,” ““The Moon is Down,” “One 
Touch of Venus,” the revival of 
“Show Boat,” and this season’s Bobby 
Clark fandango “As the Girls Go,” 
which he also directed. 


the"new films 


(Continued from page 7) 


with fish, and old fish jokes, than any- 
thing I know of, except possibly the 
menu at “King of the Sea.” 

The story has to do with a doctor 
who is caught by a mermaid, who in- 
sists that he take her back to London. 
When he does, she manages to muddy 
the smooth waters (you can see how 
insidious this picture is) of three rela- 
tively happy couples. The doctor’s 
wife, who does not know that his 
‘patient’ is a mermaid, says at one 
point, ““There’s something very fishy 
about all this.” “You've hated me 
since the moment I set tail in this 
house,” the mermaid says, a little 
later. She also mentions that she is 
like a fish out of water. It was about 
at this point, I think, that I finally 
shook off the lure and swam away. 

There must be someone else who 
thought, as I did, that Ingrid Berg- 
man’s performance on Broadway as 
Joan of Arc was highly overrated. If 
there is, he no doubt will be astonished 
to learn that the lady is even worse 
in the movie which has been shame- 
lessly produced by RKO. 
stupendous triviality, this one rivals 
since Cecil B. DeMaille’s 


“The Crusades.”” The nine - year - old 


For sheer, 
inything 


daughter of an editor of this magazine, 
in fact, grasped the truth immediately. 
“Why.” she said, “it’s even sadder 
than the Lassie movies!” I can’t think 


+t 


better way to put it. 


] oveur. 
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by RODERICK MacARTHUR 


lave just come from seeing Jean-Paul Sartre. | have come away with his opinion of an American play he says he 
never wrote. That play is “Red Gloves.” 


About 


the time that “Red Gloves’ opened in. New York, bad reviews began drifting over to Paris. Jean-Paul Sartre, 


the Existentialist leader who wrote it as “Les Mains Sales,” lich 


publicly denounced the American producers for mutilating 
he script. He declared that Jean Dalrymple and Gabriel Pascal (the producers), Jed Harris (the director), and Dan 
l'aradash the ad iptor), had turned it into a vulgar 


melodrama with anti-communist 


bias. At least, that was what 
d heard from the United States. “Every 


"What ire 


time I cable for a copy of the ‘Taradash adaptation,” he said, “they answer: 


you worried about ? You're making lots of money 


Miss Dalrymple stabbed back: “If it is a vulgar common melodrama and an anti-communist tirade, then it is only 
so { ise that Is the wav Sartre wrote it. lL hen she twisted the knife: “There is something endearingly absurd in 
nF rather ungracious attitude towards his success in America. Is it modesty?” 

Che other day he finally received a copy of the American script. | went around to his apartment on the Place Saint 
(ser n des Pres and discovered that Sartre doe tl that “Red Gloves” 


is anti-communist after all. The trouble 


is far deeper and blacker than that, and may land Miss Dalrymple and company with a very immodest lawsuit. -> 
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Jean-Paul Sartre 


This was the first time that I had seen Sartre. F 


had told me that he was a mad, untidy Left-banke 


I was ushered into a neat middle class salon beau 
furnished in Louis XVI stvle. The mad Left 


appeared in an impeccable herringbone suit, his 


hair neatly brushed, looking very much in the pink. 
had returned that morning from a vacation on the 


d’Azur. Sartre reads English well, but spoke I 


during the interview. 
I mentioned the bad reviews. ‘The critics are 


right,’ he smiled, blending neatly into the salon. 


riends 
r, Dut 
tifully 
vanker 
sand\ 

He 
C re 
re ich 
quite 


pretty bad.”’ 1 assumed that he meant the idaptation, 


and said SO. 


“Adaptation is a poor word for it. It’s pl f 
ferent play,” Sartre replied. | wrote one about a man 
named Hugo. ‘They have one about Cliarles Boyer, who 
plays Hoederer. I suppose you know that Hoederer is 
not the principal character of the play | wrote.” 


| assured him that | had seen the Paris versior 


had been impressed, but had no idea of what the New 
aD of 


one looked like. | supposed that they nad chanyed 


characters. ( onsiderably, Sartre smiled Dlandly. 


of them—thev were engulfed in floods of new dialogue.” 


He pointed out, not without a certain bitter amusement 


that Jessica, Hugo's frigid wife, is made to remar] 

been so long you haven't kissed me like that.” 
He went to a small table and brought back the An 

script. It was titled “Les Mains Sales” in French. 


] 
| 


said that the change of title did not displease him. 


“Here,” he said, “Jessica and Hugo are just a 
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erican 


Sartre 


sweet 


loving couple like anybody else—at least until the mag- 
nificent Hoederer comes along.” We sat down with the 
script and went through it line by line. It looked as 
though it were still in a state of flux—some pages mimeo- 
graphed, others typed by hand, large sections cut or 
changed with a fountain pen. 

‘“There’s nothing at all left of Joanna,” said Sartre. 
She had, incidentally, been named Olga in the original 
version. ‘““Now she says stupid vulgar things to Hugo, 
like: “You remember that night you stayed at my house 
after the others had gone?’ ”’ 

We went on to look at Party-Boss Hoederer, the role 
played by Boyer. “Here,” said Sartre, laughing, “I can 
see what motivated their changes. Instead of the bomb 
wounding the ‘liberal leader’ (called a Social Democrat 
by Taradash), it’s Hoederer who gets it—so M. Boyer 
can wear a bandage in the next scene. In my play 
Hoederer is vulgar, brutal, human. He despises the 
upper classes. Upon their first meeting, Jessica says: ‘He’s 
vulgar.’ But in this,’—Sartre held up the American 
script—"‘he is perfectly distinguished, good, tender, not 
tough, exquisitely polite, and calls a prince ‘Your High- 
ness’.”’ Sartre smiled. “Boyer must be charming in the 
role,” he said. “On their first meet ng Jessica coos ‘He's 
like a king.” He nobly puts her aside when she tries 
to shield him from Hugo’s bullets.” In the original 
Jessica doesn’t try to shield anyone. 

““And here,” Sartre chuckled, ‘“‘Hoederer tells Hugo: 
‘My boy, the leader of a party is like a tightrope walker, 
i hundred feet above the crowd. Each day represents a 


, 


traversal of the wire. ... He looked up. “It goes on 
and on and it’s all invented, it’s all absurd. ‘This new 
Hoederer is just any little politician—elegant, refined, 
pleasing to women—who endlessly spouts banal phrases 
about politics. He even drags in a speech about Abraham 
Lincoln. Imagine—a Central European communist boss!” 

Sartre went on thumbing through the pages. “Look! 
Page after page of new dialogue all for Hoederer, but 
Hugo’s speech on hunger is gone.” I agreed that they 
should have tried that speech in New York. Francois 
Perrier, who plays Hugo in Paris, can often stop the 
show with it. 

“Three scenes,” said Sartre, “are gone completely. The 
prologue and epilogue are cut to two-thirds. Why? Be- 
cause Hoederer—Boyer—isn't in them.” He turned more 
pages. “Here,” he remarked with relish, “these attempts 
to give Hoederer the beau role are often ridiculous. H« 
says: ‘I am not afraid to live. Why should I be afra 
of dying?’ Profound-sounding, isn’t it? But without 
the slightest sense or meaning.” 

In Sartre’s version Hugo is a pure revolutionary, w 
Hoederer insists that “we must dirty our hands.”’ At one 
point in the Dalrymple version Hoederer says “we have 
to keep ourselves so clean—we | 
fresh.” 


| said that I was confus« 


lave to be so pure and 


It confuses me too, said the author. | suppose 


Hoederer just forgot himself there.” 


Sartre turned the pages again, picking out pieces of his 
roken protagonist. “Poor Hugo, in this text it becomes 
impossible to see why he'd want to ll Hoederer at all— 
unless he simply wants to prove party loyalty—vet he goes 


at it with a will. My Hugo Is ashan ed of never having 
known hunger. This Hugo is proud of it.”’ 


I noticed that they had saved one memorable line from 


the original, where Hoederer says to Hugo: “You don’t 
want to change the world, you want to blow it to pieces.” 
“Yes,” said Sartre, “but they left no justification for it. 
Hugo is no longer self-critical, no longer desires to prove 
that a thinking man can act on decision just the same.” 


He paused to light a cigarette, then went on: ‘““There’s 
nothing, absolutely nothing, left of Hugo. Naturally 


Taradash’s Hugo doesn’t win out in the end the way the 
original one does, but that hardly matters since there is 
nothing left to win.” Sartre pointed out how Hugo, orig- 
inally a sworn enemy of hypocrisy and distrust, quietly 
accepts both throughout the American version. 

‘He only wakes up when Joanna (née Olga) presents 
him with a new plan for collaboration with the other 
parties,’ Sartre said. “This doesn’t make the slightest 
sense.”’ | asked if | might roughly classify his original play 
as anti-communist since it directly attacked the communist 
concept of man as determined by historical environment, 
ind call the New York version pro-communist since 
Hoederer, modern communist, seems to win the argu- 
ment. “Yes,” said Sartre. “In that sense my play is 
anti-communist, theirs pro-communist. I was misinformed 
ibout theirs before I saw this text. 

‘“‘As for Taradash’s ‘attempts at reality’,” said Sartre, 
“they are wearisome. I had Hoederer’s house hidden in 
the country; why should the police inquire about the bomb 
just to be put off with ‘Oh, it’s nothing.’? Where would 
they get a plasterer and glazier to fix up the damage? 
And who cares if they did? 

“Central European prisons were packed like cattle- 
pens during the war. Yet the New York Hugo comes 
out: ‘| haven't spoken to anyone in almost two years.’ 

“A full third of this new play,” said Sartre, “is nothing 
but wordy exposition. There’s no more suspense, no 
I asked what was left. “Nothing. 
Nothing but trivial melodrama full of talk on politics with 
no political meaning.” He smiled, added on second 
thought: 


surprise—no theatre.” 


“It’s boring, but there’s a precious new line 
about how Hugo had too much pity to kill a little wounded 
bird—very touching.” 

Sartre then turned to action. Since an Existentialist is 
his works, I suppose that Sartre feels that he has been 
personally injured by any injury done to his play. And 
he is determined to fight back. “I’ve had my agent’s 
contract set aside by the French courts, and can now take 
lirect action,” said Sartre. “First we will ask for an 


injunction to halt performances of ‘Red Gloves’.” 


( 


Failing this, Sartre has three alternative plans. First, 
to force Dalrymple and Pascal to produce the original 
version; second, to have the play if possible turned over 
to New Stages, Inc., who produced his “The Respectful 
Prostitute” and “The Victors”; third, force them to take 
his name off the present production. 

‘Let them bill it ‘By Taradash’, or whoever wrote it,” 
Sartre said. “If they want to say ‘Suggested By a Play 


of Jean-Paul Sartre’s’ that’s all right 


[ won't ask for a 
share of the profits.” 

I asked if he thought that an American court would 
support him. “Certainly,” he answered. “‘My contract 
with Miss Dalrymple says that all changes are prohibited.” 
He stood up and handed me the script. “It’s ten percent 
mine and ninety percent new material.” 

Sartre told me that I could keep the script a day, but 
warned, “Be careful of it 


a French court had to threaten legal action before | got it.” 


it's the only 


fred fehl 


| said that 1 couldn’t believe that the new version didn’t 
contain some sort of thematic story. “Well, I can’t find 
one,” Sartre grinned. ‘Maybe you..can—look it over.” 

I did, and, ignoring a few contradictions, came out with 
this resumé of the New York version: 

Hugo, a bourgeois turned hypocritical killer, is ordered 
to eliminate Hoederer, the tolerant and kindly communist 
boss. He is a little scared, but goes right ahead, slaps his 
wife a bit, and, for all I know, spends his time offstage 
taking candy from babies. But Hoederer, always a jump 
ahead in Party tactics, is “such a marvelous man’ that 
Hugo can’t go through with it. Besides, Hoederer puts 
him under a spell—the stage directions actually say “.. . 
like a bull, cowed, confused, hypnotized by a matador.” 
There is little difficulty anyway, for it is simply a spat 
over whose hypocritical plan is to be used. But an acci- 
dent lends Hugo the strength of jealous wrath. He 
shoots. The Party then swings behind Hoederer’s gentle 
communist plan to “wait till people call for it.” Hugo, 
seeing that Hoederer has won even after death, stoically 
takes his medicine. 

\y résumé of the Paris version, the original “Les Mains 
Sales,”’ goes like this: 

Hugo, a bourgeois turned revolutionary, wants to die 
He is ordered to kill Hoederer for 
abandoning revolutionary principles, but sees that Hoederer 


for his principles. 


is abandoning those principles for Marxist-humanist rea- 
sons. Hoederer tells Hugo: “You can’t change your true 
nature’. . . that bourgeois can never kill humanist. Hugo 
weighs the arguments while trying to decide which is his 
true nature, bourgeois or revolutionary, but an accident 
makes Hugo momentarily think that he has been duped 
by Hoederer.. He shoots, but not through decision. The 
Party then swings behind Hoederer’s hypocritical plan 
for abandonment of principles. Hugo thus gets a chance 
to correct his moral fault of indecision. He declares 
himself still a revolutionary, is killed for his principles, 
gives meaning to his meaningless killing of Hoederer, and 
wins the argument by showing that he can change his true 
nature by simply deciding to do it. 

If this indicates the approximate degree of similarity 
between the two plays, Sartre’s ninety percent estimation 
applies only to the quantity of paper consumed by the 
Taradash script. The story itself is a hundred and 
seventy percent different, or seventy degrees below zero. 

Personally, I don’t see why he doesn’t choose a day 
when Dalrymple, Pascal, Harris, Boyer and Taradash are 
all in the house together, and send the original Hugo 
bomb. I don’t think they treated the 
adapted Hugo any better. 


around with the 





Dall and Boyer: Hugo and Hoederer in the American version. 
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PLAYGOING 


with Gilbert W. Gabriel 


e However young the year, it can already count its new 
theatrical blessings. These are several. Some of the sev- 
eral have made stout and immediate successes. One or two 
of the successes rate Times Square’s superlative, neon-pure. 
Maxwell Anderson’s stately-moving “Anne of the Thou- 
sand Days”; a charming romp of a musical called “Kiss 
Me, Kate’; “Lend An Ear,” which has all the right in- 
gredients and graces of a favorite revue—these are the 
February playgoers’ good news. These and, I trust you’ll 
agree, Giraudoux’s “The Madwoman of Chaillot.” 


THE STARRED CROWN OF THE MAD—Three plays in a row 
from contemporary France. The best by far and wide is 
this above-mentioned ““The Madwoman of Chaillot.” For 
me, and | don’t care for how few others, it starts this 
season—and several seasons fore and aft of this one—with 
distinction. In its fondly witty, ironically lovely way, it 
brings the truth of an angry God in Gallic top hat to 
all the world which is a stage. 

Professional first night tasters seem to have wasted some 
space in warning us that this posthumous play by Giraudoux 

the same Jean Giraudoux, of course, who also presented 
us with “Amphitryon 38’—would turn out to be caviar 
to the general public. Maybe it will be, I’ll make no bets 
on that. Maybe, in spite of the exquisite Christian Bérard 


settings and costumes which producer de Liagre had the 
The mad Countess .. . 


. . . Martita Hunt as “The Madwoman of Chaillot”. 
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Charles Boyer. 


taste to import, and the excellent cast he assembled, he 
cannot hope for such a bravura success with it here as it 
has had abroad. Maybe it wants more animation and less 
fumbles and bumbles in some of its episodes’ direction. 
I still suspect it of being a great play. 

Morality play, immorality play, farce-fantasy, tragi- 
vaudeville, a super-Saroyan dipped in corrosive sublimate 
instead of strawberry jam, a “Green Pastures” in white- 
face . . . and, in addition thereto, it is Plautus on the 
Boulevards, it is John Bunyan goosed by Rabelais into 
a large laugh. I stick by my popguns: a great play. 

It tells—with a slyly grave lunacy, well styled into 
English by Maurice Valency—of how this soiled old 
world of ours does finally cleanse itself of its hosts of 
most annoying evils. It attributes that splendid riddance 
to a crazy countess, a monument of Manet furbelows and 
ancien régime cobwebs. It is she, along with a couple of 
equally mad hags for her fellow Furies, who does humani- 
ty’s business and brings back the Golden Age. She does it 
by blithely enticing all the multimillionaires, the prospec- 
tors, the press, the low-cut ladies of modern civilization, 
so-called, down into her cellar and sending them to just 
what they deserve in the sigmoid darkness of the Paris 
sewers. Nobody pretends that you can solve our problems 
that simply. M. Giraudoux certainly doesn’t. 

The entire evening is, it seemed to me, one long, ex- 
quisitely loony wish-fulfillment. You'll probably come 
away arguing with your seatmate about which part of it 
was dream and which was daylight. You'll also be entitled 
to some domestic debate on the visual and vocal virtues of 
Martita Hunt, particularly imported to fill the title role. 
Miss Hunt looked it always, usually sounded it as well, 
but slowed it down to unctuous singsong in some of the 
later scenes. Perhaps some of those later scenes did it for 
themselves. I don’t suppose I had any right to be conjec- 
turing how much livelier the old crone would have been 
if Helen Westley were alive to do her, or if Philip Moeller, 
who used to specialize in staging creatures of that eerie 
kind, had been coaxed back into active service. 

There’s a whole telephone book of other notable players 
involved: Clarence Derwent, Vladimir Sokoloff, John 





Carradine, Nydia Westman among them. Estelle Win- 
wood goes a jittery limit. A slim young newcomer named 
Leora Dana, with just that honest glow to her which 
Winifred Lenihan had in her first days at the Guild, takes 
the last two minutes of the first act and, solo, lifts them 
heaven high. Those Bérard designs—it warrants repeti- 
tion—are instant joys. No matter what sort of life “The 
\Iadwoman of Chaillot” has to live on Broadway, there 
are memories where she'll dwell apart in an arrondisse- 
ment of enduring honor and affection. 


THE VICTORS AND THE VENIAL— Concerning those other two 
French plays I can’t work up any such sweet froth. One I 
had some grim respect for. The other I’m willing to give 
back to all of the Guitry clan, pere, fils, assorted cousins 
and womankind. 

The sad, but genuinely sad, blow of the month was 
“The Victors.”” Here came the nervy young New Stagers’ 
first round with 1949, and the fifth demonstration we New 
Yorkers have had of the ferocious genius which is Jean- 
Paul Sartre. Here were bruises pufted black with horror, 
contusions dripping a slow, philosophic grief, no pity for 
the dead, no illusion for the living, a prize-ring of abomina- 
tions with a wholesale knockout at the end. Much valor— 
but in vain. 

“The Victors,” concerned with five captured and 
manacled Maquis in the clutch of Petainist torturers, may 
have meant terribly much to its author’s compatriots of 
only a few years ago. I am as ready as anyone to call the 
time-lapse and the change of venue our own unfeeling 
fault if we cannot find sufficient dramatic excitement in 
the piece to repay us for its pains. I tried to and couldn't. 
It was very tense, but so are most corpses. It seemed to me 
a maudlin error to disinter it here and now. 

They certainly gave it its due. They had Thornton 
Wilder adapt it—with no great literary flourish, but with 
a strength of word and a speakability of plain phrases 
which do this species of theatre a far more useful service. 
They had good, trenchant settings for it by Robert Grund- 
lach. They 4lled its chief roles with players at least as 
dedicated and authentic as Boris Tumarin and Florida 


richard avedon 


John Dall and Joan Tetzel in “Red Gloves.” 


Friebus. They did what they could to shake it back alive 
with Grand Guignolish shock, Montmartre realissimus, 
frankest bathos. But it wouldn’t come. It was ashes of 
heebie-jeebies, almost first to last. 

I sometimes suspect that the war is still going on inside 
of M. Sartre, as in so many creative thinkers: a war be- 
tween the purist and the playwright—and that he himself 
dislikes it when the baser one wins. He is said to be a bit 
miffed at Americans for doting on his easiest pastime, 
“The Respectful Prostitute.”” Now he’s possibly more 
mixed than ever about us. We, his foreigners but faithfuls, 
beg him to be totally a dramatist and try us soon again. 

Third, on the third successive night, came that Sacha 
Guitry comedy, “Don’t Listen Ladies.’””’ You might ex- 
pect it to be concerned, or typically unconcerned, with 
chronic marital infidelity. The author goes on drawing 
voatish circles around all the old foursquares. He continues 
to flirt wearily—with every mirror—and to strew his wise- 
crackers into all the beds. This is rather too bad for such 
a truly pleasant gentleman as Jack Buchanan, who brings 
a British troupe trans-Atlantic to do their well-dressed 
best. Mr. Buchanan, once beloved in musicals, apparently 
loves musicals no more. We had him guesting in “Harvey” 
and being quite helpful, so I hear. The last previous time 
I saw him was in a London revival of Lonsdale. There 
were buzzbombs flying then, and I jolly well stayed awake. 


THE GILDING OF THE SHREW—Several glandular miracles 
have happened of late years to an innocent—well, maybe 
not so innocent—comedy called “The Taming of the 
Shrew.” Mary Ellis and Basil Sydney rollicked it into 
modern dress. The Lunts made it into bouncy Barnum 
and Bailey. And of course it always was an opera, a very 
German opera. But now it has its American phase: a 
musical comedy, and a swift and uproarious, teeming and 
glowing, winning one indeed. 

“Kiss Me, Kate” heaps Shakespeare with Cole Porter. 
It lugs in everything from “Private Lives” to gangster 
knockabout. It gilds the old tiger lily with ten to twelve 
hit tunes, sprays it with Lemuel Ayers’ most holidaying 
designs, dips it into present-day farce plot, and, lo, behold 
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Bobby Clark of "As The Girls Go." 


and odds bodkins—it becomes one of the prize orchids of 
the show world, 1949. 

The libretto, strictly Spewacky, shuttles between back- 
stage and on-stage. On-stage is so much Padua, said at a 
gallop and sung with a smile. Back-stage is so much 
Baltimore, where a company of “The Shrew” is supposed 
to be suffering from its tryout time. This is a none too 
novel way of nudging the classics: even Hollywood has 
used it on Gilbert and Sullivan and such. But “Kiss Me, 
Kate” uses it with great gayety—mixes up contemporary 
hams, politicians, thugs and hoofers in and all around the 
high spots. It gives everyone prodigiously good times. 

Alfred Drake is the Jack-of-all-charms of the cast, with 
Patricia Morison come East to twit and storm along. 
Lisa Kirk and Harold Lang help too, but Mr. Drake takes 
and does the most of it—whether in Petruchio’s tatters or 
a Bronzini dressing-gown—and keeps its wheels whizzing 
on that super-scenic route of Mr. Ayers’. There are colors 
and movements here that sing out of their own accord. 

Just the same, I'd hate to think of this “Kiss Me, Kate” 
without its very full top drawer of rhyme, chime, chuckling 
lyrics, always ingratiating music. | remember a recent 
revue number which had been subtitled, ““The Cole Porter 
Song to End All Cole Porter Songs.” Don’t fear, Mr. 
Porter didn’t take the hint. On the contrary, he began his 
whole new and present score. It turns out to be just about 
his best. Favorites like “Why Can’t You Behave?” will 


(Continued on page 52) 
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1908: PORTRAIT OF THE GIBBS AS A VERY YOUNG CRITIC 


e Wolcott Gibbs saw his first play when he was six 
years old. The event occurred in Baltimore in 1908, 
when his mother took him to see Montgomery and Stone 
in “The Wizard of Oz.” The bilious child thought it was 
pretty terrible. 

A quarter of a century later, Gibbs reviewed his first 
plays as drama critic for The New Yorker. This happened, 
of course, in New York, on September 2, 1933, when he 
wrote about “A Party,” by Ivor Novello, and “Love and 


McCormack. Again, he thought 


they were awful. Of the first, he wrote that it really 


Babies,” by Herbert P. 


wasn't about anything; of the second, that Ernest Truex, 
the star, should have been ashamed of himself, and that 
the cast wasted interesting mannerisms on about the most 
infantile dialogue ever written. 

These two landmarks in Gibbs’ life will not appear 
strange to those who regard him as the sourest apple on 


he 


the New York tree of criticism. Possibly because 
expresses his distaste in terms hardly designed to smooth 
the quick-bristling fur of producers, directors, actors and 
other Broadway fauna, Gibbs often has been called, by 
this same menagerie, The Man Who Hates Everything; 
possibly because he is never impressed by the second—and 
third—rate, he has been spoken of as a fool, faker, dev 
dumkopf and Class A son-of-a-bitch. It occasionally is 
rumored that, like Lester Jukes, the cretin critic in a 
“Make Mine Manhattan” sketch, he is deaf and blind. 
It’s high time that this parcel of supposition and fabrica 
While no 


one but a mad painter would depict Gibbs as the modern 


tion be tied up in primacord and detonated. 


theatre’s Number One Fan, the picture of him as the 


Great Dissenter is as nonsensical as a political cartoon in 
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a Hearst newspaper. Gibbs sees and hears perfectly and, 
more important, his taste is several cuts above that of 
most people (producers, directors and actors not excepted ). 
He is a rather thin, nervous man with a quiet moustache 
and a part on the left side of his lightish brown hair; if it 
were not for his forthright, slightly profane speech, he 
might have been written by Henry James. He is a bit 
bewildered in the presence of his two children; he is fond 
of cats and nineteenth century furniture; he is the sort of 
man who wears a tattersall vest almost all of the year. 
A man who once called him several words worse than 
‘son-of-a-bitch’, and who barred him from the opening of 
a play, repented and began cultivating him assiduousl: 
Gibbs’ record of reviews speaks for itself. In “Seas 
in the Sun,” a collection of his writing published by 
Random House in 1947, he reprinted comments he had 


} 


made upon twenty plays. Of this number he disliked 


1 
fifteen, made no comment on two, and liked three. ‘The 
unfavorable reviews may have been in the majority because 


Gibbs, in compiling his book, felt that they represented 
his best work; on the other hand, the plays themselves 
should be examined briefly. 

The three plays that Gibbs approved were the Mercury 
Theatre’s production of “Heartbreak House,” Noel 
Coward’s “Blithe Spirit,” and Lillian Hellman’s “Watch 
on the Rhine.” 


. ek 
here, enjoyed respectable runs and were acclaimed by 


This trio, it need hardly be reported 
other reviewers and the public alike. 

The fifteen plays which Gibbs voted against, on the 
other hand, constituted as imposing a flock of turkeys as 
could ever be seen on an upstate farm at Thanksgiving. 
Here is the list: a revival of “Journey’s End,” John 
Barrymore in the ill-conceived “\Iy Dear Children,” “The 
Beautiful People,” ““Another Love Story,” “Oh, Brother,” 
“The Wind is Ninety,” “Marinka,”’ Mrs. Henry Luce in 
‘Candida,” an impromptu performance of “Oedipus Rex” 
yy a group called Readers’ Theatre, “The Secret Room,” 
“The Girl From Nantucket,” “Dunnigan’s Daughter,” 
“The Duchess Misbehaves,” “Are You With It?” (men- 
tioned as an incomprehensible success), and a revival of 
‘Abie’s Irish Rose.” The latter 


pain. “Only the restraining presence of the Hon. Alfred 


Yen te 
caused Gibbs particular 


E. Smith,” he wrote, “kept me from lying down in the 
aisle and howling like a dog.”’ Concerning Clever Clare, 
a favorite target for New Yorker writers, he was ad 
mirably restrained: “She moved somehow as if she were 
on wires, like a marionette, as if at anv moment she 
} 


migi 


} 


it sail up and away into the flies."’ Of a moment in 


Saroyan’s “The Beautiful People’: “. . . it was here, | 


DISSENTER... 


think, that Mr. Gibbs turned to Mrs. Gibbs and men- 
tioned God.” 

His record of last season goes even further toward 
slashing the popular picture of Gibbs the Grouch. The 
plays liked best by most New York reviewers included 
‘A Streetcar Named Desire,” “Command Decision,” “The 
Winslow Boy,” ‘“The Heiress,” “Medea,” “For Love or 
Money,” “The Respectful Prostitute,” 
to God” and “Mister Roberts.” 
eight of this nine; he was ill the week “Mister Roberts” 
opened, but later said, although not officially, that he had 


“Skipper Next 
Gibbs commented upon 


liked the play. A fast check on the notices he gave the 
other eight will reveal, to the everlasting chagrin of the 
Gibbs Gripes About Everything Club, that their whipping- 
boy said Yes on six and No on two. Two of the Yesses 
were nodded rather grudgingly, but they were Yesses 
just the same. The two plays Gibbs disliked were “Medea” 
and “Skipper”; the two on which his Yes was qualified 
were “For Love or Money” and “The Respectful 
Prostitute.” 

If, then, all this is true, and Wolcott Gibbs is really a 
man of sweetness and light, always ready to see the best 
in every play, a sort of first night Edgar A. Guest, one 
might well- wonder how he has come to be regarded as 
a perennial griper. Gibbs himself thinks it may be due 
to his habit of expressing himself uncompromisingly. “I 
guess I get sorer at bad plays than some of the other 
boys do,” he admits. He recalls, too, that in his early 
days on The New Yorker, where he had gone from a 
newspaper where it was impossible to speak unfavorably 
of anything but “the climate and the Democratic Party”, 
the 


itmosphere of freedom may have gone to his head. 


“Il have no recollection of praising anything,” he has 
written, ‘and the vigor and profanity of my dispraise were 
unusual, though, I’m embarrassed to say in retrospect, 


n 


ot especially interesting considered on any other terms.” 
The fact that he has been working for the magazine 
twenty-one years may also be responsible for his violence, 
Gibbs believes. “When you work that long as an editor, 
you re bound to get impatient with bad writing.” This, 
in tact, may be the key to Gibbs’ general dissatisfaction 
with the theatre of today. Although he usually says a 
sentence or two about the actors, the play’s the thing as 
tar as he is concerned; and this dates back to his initial 
disapproval of ““The Wizard of Oz.” “I'd been reading 


the Oz books then,” he told an acquaintance not long ago, 
‘and one of my favorite scenes was the one where 
Dorothy walks across a poppy field. In the Montgomery 
ind Stone show, the poppies turned out to be elderly 
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women without much on in the way of clothes.” 
Despite all proof to the contrary, the concept of Gibbs 
is dyspeptic has grown until it is now something of a 
national myth, like Tex McCrary’s charm. Gibbs himself 
even falls prey to it, occasionally. In a parody of his own 
work, signed G. B. Archer-Beerbohm, he wrote of an 
imaginary play: “As a man who has known more than 
his share of suffering this rainy, foolish fall, I found it a 
relentless bore, as dull as Shakespeare. The plot resists 
rational synopsis as firmly as the God damn Oz books. 
As has been intimated, Gibbs’ predilection for free 


speech has not always been looked upon with favor by 
Broadway people. In 1946, Jed Harris, evidently miffed 
because Gibbs had written unfavorably of “Apple of His 
Eye,” failed to invite him to the opening of “Loco.” Later. 
Harris apparently forgot his anger, if anger had indeed 
prompted him; Gibbs was on the list for the opening of 
“The Heiress,” Harris’ play of last season. Still later, 
the producer and the critic were seen together at a 
prize-fight (Gibbs is a tireless fan, possibly because box- 
ing is the only form of drama he feels no compulsion to 
criticize). The rumor, these days, is that Harris is 
interested in a play that Gibbs has written; the hatchet 
evidently has been buried or thrown away. 

The story that some Broadwayites have occasionally 
demanded that Harold Ross fire Gibbs is not true. In 
I don’t 
recall ever having received a single such letter or petition 


answer to a recent inquiry, Ross wrote: 


... l've had intimations from time to time, mostly second- 
hand, that certain people, on occasion, would like to see 
Gibbs choke, but these have been either vague or indirect. 
I know quite a number of theatrical people, but if they 
don’t like Gibbs’ stuff, it’s something they don’t talk to 
me about, evidently.” 

Gibbs, who has often been called the perfect New 
Yorker writer—a term he vigorously disclaims, maintain- 
ing that there is no such thing—is the only member of 
the magazine's staff who was born in New York. The 
event occurred on March 15, 1902. Gibbs’ family were 
railroad people, and it was decided that the boy would 
enter The Hill School, Pottstown, Pennsylvania, to pre- 
pare for an engineering career. His early days, as a 
result, were tormented by algebra, plane geometry, solid 
geometry, trigonometry, and other distasteful mathemati- 
cal subjects. “But I got fed up,” Gibbs says, “and didn’t 
pass those college board exams.” As a result, he never 
went to college; his uncle got him a job on the railroad, 
however, and for a time he earned around $70 per week 


is aswitchman. Not bad, as he says, for a boy of nineteen. 
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THE GREAT DISSENTER... continued 


It was through another relative, a cousin, that Gibbs 
became a newspaperman, working on a string of Long 
Island papers. “Half social intelligence,” he wrote later, 
“half boiler-plate.” This stint lasted from 1922 to about 
1927, when Alice Duer Miller, another relative, intro- 
duced him to Harold Ross. Gibbs, who is descended from 
Martin Van Buren, says: “I am related to everybody on 
the Atlantic Seaboard. Nobody ever owed so much to 
nepotism.” 

Gibbs became a New Yorker copy-desk man at sixty 
dollars a week. ‘‘My first meeting with the editor of that 
nervous weekly,” he has written, “was in 1927 when | 
went to him looking for employment. 1 remember noth- 
ing of this conversation except one remark he made rather 
gloomily at the end, when he had hired me to superimpose 
grammar as far as possible on genius. ‘I don’t give a damn 
what else you do,’ he said, ‘but for God’s sake don’t seduce 
the contributors!’ The final verb he used was shorter, 
though not necessarily uglier, and it was clear that he 
spoke with the memory of some previous and painful ex- 
perience in his mind. | still treasure this advice . . . because 
it was the closest approach to a coherent editorial policy 
| ever discovered.” 

In the course of his career on ‘that nervous weekly’, 
Gibbs has been almost everything but managing editor, a 
job which is said to have changed hands some twenty times. 
He was art editor for a while, but gave it up because the 
broken hearts of turned-down would-be contributors were 
too much for him, and also because he had begun to assist 
Katharine S. White in editing fiction. He wrote Talk of 
the Town comment, and occasionally filled in for the 
late John Mosher as movie critic. Gibbs’ all-time record, 
so tar as output was concerned, was set during the war. 
He had done some theatre criticism from 1933 on, but 
didn’t become the regular man until 1940. From then on, 
for a brief period, he was doing the theatre, sometimes the 
movies, a number of ‘Talk items each week, and also some 
‘casuals’ and short stories. “Il used to do the reviews in 
the first person, Talk in the first person plural, and stories 
in the third—for a while, there, I had a hell of a time 
keeping the pronouns straight.” In addition to all this, he 
has written the tennis department, parodies, profiles, book 
reviews, and some newspaper criticism. 

All this activity has resulted, Gibbs says, in a little more 
than an even one million words; “Ross will be damned 
if it’s a line over seven hundred thousand,” he adds, ex- 
plaining that one of the editor’s beliefs is that no writer 
ever writes half what he claims he does. The reception 
to the prose has been exceptionally cordial in America, 
but in England it has been nothing short of spectacular. 
When “Season in the Sun” (his second collection) ap- 
peared, Gibbs was hailed as a new Max Beerbohm, a 
comparison that pleased him, since he is an inveterate 
Beerbohm fan. “I have a kind of high-class anemia that 
seems to appeal to them over there,’ Gibbs has said, 
modestly. One English critic wrote: “I’ve never seen so 
much accomplished in terms of such low vitality.” 

The vitality ebbs and flows in a small, bare-walled 
cubicle at The New Yorker; Gibbs used to work at home 
occasionally, but recently he has been doing his job mostly 
in the office. On one wall, in Gibbs’ handwriting, is a 
line from Marcel Pagnol: “Ah, so these are the secret 


dramas of high society!” Although this may appear, at 


99 
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first glance, to have something to do with Gibbs’ attitude, 
he says it has no significance whatever; he merely jotted 
it there to remember last year while writing his review of 
the revival of ‘“Topaze.”” Nearby, also on the wall, someone 
has scrawled “Wolcott (‘Comma’) Gibbs.” This has 
some significance. “Since I’m one of the oldest people 
around here in point of service,’ Gibbs says, “they aren't 
supposed to change me around much in the copy room. 
‘They make up for it by punctuating the hell out of me.” 

Gibbs tries to do his review the day following a first 
night, when the play is still fresh in mind. Originally, he 
did a week’s batch at one sitting, but he found that most 
of the plays were of such uniform mediocrity that it often 
was hard to tell them apart. His work-hours as a reviewer 
were once a source of embarrassment and despair to Wol- 
cott, Jr.. who for a long time was convinced that his 
father was a burglar. 

Gibbs and his wife, the former Elinor Mead Sherwin, 
were married in 1933. They live in New York on East 
Fifty-First Street, in a pleasant duplex that opens upon a 
garden. With the first spring winds they depart for Fire 
Island, where they have been spending their summers 
for thirteen years. The Island, particularly Ocean Beach, 
has furnished Gibbs not only with peace of mind (“I 
guess I really like it here better than any place in the 
world,” he has written), but also with material for the 
series of nine short stories which many regard as his best 
fiction. He recently cemented his attachment to the thirty- 
mile-long sandbar by purchasing a house there. 

Just before the close of last season, someone asked Gibbs 
to sum up his general opinion of the state of the theatre. 
His answer explains, to a great extent, his reviews: 

“With a few exceptions, the new ideas cropping up 
these days don’t seem to be sound. I don’t think the 
theatre attracts good writers any more because they know 
they ll be tampered with. ‘Too many people get in on 
every play that’s produced.’ Despite some unpleasantness 
about “Another Part of the Forest,’”’ and Miss Hellman’s 
alleged indignation, Gibbs considers her a first-rate play- 
writing talent. As for Tennessee Williams: “Yes, good, 
. ‘You Touched Me’ was so bad.” 


Gibbs is far more favorably inclined toward some mod- 


but with reservations. . 


ern fiction. Last winter, after walking around with pneu- 
monia for two weeks, he finally went to the hospital, 
where he spent five months while the physicians tried to 
decide what ailed him. During his convalescence he re-read 
Evelyn Waugh, Hemingway, 
John O’Hara, Beerbohm, and F. Scott Fitzgerald. He 


believes the latter is the writer of our era who will be 


all his favorite writers: 


remembered ; as for O'Hara, his admiration may be based, 
in part, on the close friendship of the two men. “Season in 
the Sun” is dedicated to O'Hara; O’Hara’s first novel, 
“Appointment in Samarra,” concerned a town called 
Gibbsville. 

In addition to the vast amount of New Yorker work, 
Gibbs has written two plays in his off-hours. Neither, he 
says, is ready to be produced. One is called “The Court- 
ship of Milton Barker,” and is based on an early short 
story of the same name; the second is a dramatization of 
the Fire Island pieces. As one might expect, Gibbs is ex- 
tremely Gibbsian about both. “ “Season in the Sun’ needs 
a lot of work,” he says. “And I’m afraid the other one 
is just the bunk. It’s a faulty play. There’s one good scene 
in it that goes for twenty minutes, but twenty minutes is 
not a play.” 
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DOGPATCH 


by AL CAPP 


The principal difference between the common cold 
and a New York opening night is that the former 
is caught accidentally. 


So many scalding words bounce off the backs of 


the exhibitionist pests who turn every New York 
premiere into a fire sale at the Stork Club, that 
THEATRE ArTs this month is trying another tack. 
We recently assigned our Society Editor, the gifted 
Mr. Al Capp, to report the opening of ' Anne of 
The Thousand Days.” Fortunately, our boy had 
his pencil handy, so you can see for yourselves just 
what you missed, you lucky readers. Mr. Capp 
didn’t quite know what to title his text (which 
sounds more angry than hurt) so we have given it 


“ , “tee . } ! 
a working title, which still stands as we ao to press. 
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@ ‘These people are not War Criminals or they would be 
wearing headphone sets. They are merely First Nighters, 
victims of a compulsion to be right there in the operating 
room on the night that a play is born. They take a simple 


pleasure in watching actors, authors and directors bleeding 


on the floor-cloth, and are no more to blame than the 


crowds that once followed the hangman’s cart to T'yburn. 


With the exception that the characters represented here- 


with are the hangmen. 


eg ; 
I am not even hinting that critics belong in this category, 


: ; . “i 
so drop that fowling piece, Mr. Chapman. I will go a point 


; 


further and fire a nineteen gun salute to the critics for their 


ability to resist reacting to the fungus growth with which 
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rrounded in their nightly pursuance of duty. 


self-appointed satraps can ruin both play and 


. . ° ge \ ’ 1? 
pertormance with their unthinking thumbs down ind all 
1e ngers are thumbs. 

One asks: why are these termites tolerated around a pro 

j phase =r ine 1 million dollars. and is 
lat may cost a quarter of a million ad irs, and } 

the rihhe > ) } } re ckatin veral »N<] 

¢ the rubber ice on which are skating several sensi 

tive ireers ? The answer 1s Custom. ‘There _ ( ed set 

of peo le who simply have to be at that opening, eve if 
they w ilk out after the first act. They | e heard the 
okKes 1 know all the answers, and wo l S00 
smile at an on-stage pleasantry as belch in illroom. Their 


great stone faces fill the actors with te \ 





through the asbestos and slit their wrists without waiting 


for the reviews. Producers run home and put their heads in 


gas ovens. 


And vet this callous catalyst grows like a cancer. 


Simply because, in some suicidal way of thinking, both au- 


thor and producer—and some actors, too—think it 


wouldn't be an Opening without Those People around to 


stink it up. Well, boys. I 


It’s your future, not mine; al- 


though the future of the st ive may be involved too, In a 


recent issue of Variety (the actors’ Bible and mine) | 
noti 


ced that twenty vears ago more than two hundred 


theatres were operating in your fair city. Now there 


less than fortv. Could be the termites got ’em. 


are 


see you i1n Dogpatch, 


Nighters. 
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ENCORE 


from “ON THE KNOCKING AT THE GATE IN MACBETH” 


As our first ENCORE 


by THOMAS DE QUINCEY 


e present an excerpt from an essay by T homas De Quincey, poet, mystic, 


opium-addict and one r-fancier, dealing with the famed Porter's Scene from Macbeth. Men of 
letters and wit—such as Poe, Schiller, Whitman, Walpole, Pepys, St. Beuve, Coleridge, Mon- 


taigne, Dickens, Fielding 


We plan to bring to our readers little-known excerpts from authors, 
grants permission), who have graced the theatre 


@ From my boyish days I had always felt a great per- 
plexity on one point in Macbeth. It was this: the knock- 
ing at the gate, which succeeds to the murder of Duncan, 
produced to my feelings an effect for which I never could 
account :—for it reflected back upon the murder a peculiar 
awfulness and a depth of solemnity: yet, however ob- 
stinately | endeavored with my understanding to compre- 
hend this, for many years I never could see why it should 
produce such an effect. I set myself to study the problem: 
at length I solved it to my own satisfaction; and my solu- 
tion is this. Murder in ordinary cases, where the sympathy 
is wholly directed to the case of the murdered person, is 
an incident of coarse and vulgar horror; and for this reason 

that it flings the interest exclusively upon the natural 
but ignoble instinct by which we cleave to life. Such an 
attitude would little suit the purposes of the poet. What 
then must he do? He must throw the interest on the 
murderer: our sympathy must be with him. Of course | 
mean a sympathy of comprehension, a sympathy by which 
we enter into his feelings and are made to understand them 

-not a sympathy of pity or approbation. In the murdered 
person all strife of thought, all flux and reflux of passion 
and of purpose, are crushed by one overwhelming panic: 
the fear of instant death strikes him “with its petrific 
mace.” But in the murderer, such a murderer as a poet 
will condescend to, there must be raging some great storm 
of passion—jealousy, ambition, vengeance, hatred—which 
will create a hell within him; and into this hell we are 

look. 

In Macbeth this was to be expressed; and on its own 
account, as well as to make it a more proportionable an- 
tagonist to the unoffending nature of their victim, “‘the 
gracious Duncan,” and adequately to expound “the deep 
damnation of his taking off,” this was to be expressed with 
peculiar energy. We were to be made to feel that the 
human nature, i.e., the divine nature of love and mercy, 
spread through the hearts of all creatures, and seldom 
utterly withdrawn from man—was gone, vanished, ex- 
tinct; and that the fiendish nature had taken its place. 
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have written on the theatre in critical, carping or affectionate vein. 


Aristotle to G.B.S. (if he 


with their attention. 


And, as this effect is marvellously accomplished in the 
dialogues and soliloquies themselves, so it is finally con- 
summated by the expedient under consideration; and it is 
to this that I now solicit the reader’s attention. If the 
reader has ever witnessed a wife, daughter, or sister, in a 
fainting fit, he may chance to have observed that the most 
affecting moment in such a spectacle, is that in which 
a sigh and a stirring announce the recommencement of 
suspended life. 

All action in any direction is best expounded, measured, 
and made apprehensible by reaction. Now apply this to 
the case in Macbeth. Here, as I have said, the retiring of 
the human heart and the entrance of the fiendish heart was 
Another world has 
stepped in; and the murderers are taken out of the region 


to be expressed and made sensible. 


of human things, human purposes, human desires. They 
are transfigured: Lady Macbeth is ‘‘unsexed”; Macbeth 
has forgot that he was born of woman; both are con- 
formed to the image of devils; and the world of devils is 
suddenly revealed. But how shall this be conveyed and 
made palpable? In order that a new world may step in, 
this world must for a time disappear. The murderers, 
and the murder, must be insulated—cut off by an im- 
measurable gulf from the ordinary tide and succession of 
human aftairs—locked up and sequestered in some deep 
recess : we must be made sensible that the world of ordinary 
life is suddenly arrested—laid asleep—tranced—racked in- 
to a dread armistice. “Time must be annihilated; relation 
to things without abolished; and all must pass self-with- 
drawn into a deep syncope and suspension of earthly pas- 
sion. Hence it is that when the deed is done—when the 
work of darkness is perfect, then the world of darkness 
passes away like a pageantry in the clouds: the knocking 
at the gate is heard; and it makes known audibly that the 


7) 


reaction has commenced: the human has made its reflux 


upon the fiendish: the pulses of life are beginning to beat 
again: and the re-establishment of the goings on of the 
world in which we live, first makes us profoundly sensible 


of the awful parenthesis that had suspended them. 
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marie powers in 


The 
Medium... 


@ The theatre’s history is filled with actors who are completely identified with 
1 particular role. Most recent addition to this chain is Marie Powers, who 
sings the fake spiritualist in Gian-Carlo Menotti’s opera. While virtually 
unknown in her own United States, Miss Powers had starred with the Paris 
and La Scala opera companies and made her debut at La Scala after an 
audition with Toscanini. 

The Broadway opening of “The Medium” began a bright new chapter. 
Miss Powers pulled out the stops, gave first-nighters a pungent taste of 
‘ravura acting. Her broad but incisive characterization and her rangy 
ontralto voice drew unanimous ravos trom New Y ork’s critics. 

Beneath the Lautrec-like makeup, Marie Powers is a handsome woman 
with the exuberance of a latter-day Geraldine Farrar. Energetic to a fault, 
she once terrified her producers by roller-skating on New York streets, now 
settles for a daily swim in a hotel pool. Before every performance she locks 

rself in a dressing room filled with religious images, and after a period of 


the entire script of “The Medium’’—this after having sung 


+ 


studies 
nearly four hundred times. While her devotees rave and add to 
growing legend of Marie Powers, she goes right on singing the role she 


a? } = 
e peculiarly her own. 





AN ECUADORIAN BALLET 


BY LUDWIG BEMELMANS 








The Wicked lronmonger 
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Upstairs lived the good Fairy Utility .. . 


The cruel ironmonger’s apartment... 


Downstairs was the ironmonger's shop... 


On the ground floor of the old house, Number Sixty-seven, which stood 
on the south side of the Plaza Independencia in Ecuador, many years ago, was the 
shop of an ironmonger. 

He was a gluttonous, cruel man, taller and stronger than any other man 
in Ecuador. His voice was loud and raw and all the world was afraid of him. 

He flew into wild rages over trifles, threw hammers, vises, anvils and files 
about—and rattled the heavy chains that hung like curtains at the sides of his 
workshop. 

He also beat his pale, meek, humble wife. He gave her little love and 
brought to her nights of weeping. 


All this, the good Fairy Utility, who lived in a small room on the top floor 
of the same house, knew. 


He enjoyed beating his poor meek wife... 








The good Fairy stepped out and listened... 





One night, when the ironmonger rattled his chains again and cursed and 
beat his pale wife, the good Fairy Utility became indignant. She stepped out on 
the balcony and listened for a while, hoping that the fury would abate. But when 
she saw the weeping and dishevelled wife run up to her bedchamber, the good Fairy 
lost her patience and she called for her Genies— 

The Genies, whose names were Hammer, Saw and Pincers, sat on the 
roof of the house most of the time. The Genie Saw, acted, ordinarily, as a weather- 
vane; the other two sat on the cornices to the left and right. 

The Genies climbed down, and the good Fairy Utility told them to at once 
and for all time stop the ironmonger’s tempests. 








T he Gentes’ legs ... 


. instead of his own. 





The Genies got a long wire, and very artfully, they coiled it and made out 
of it two legs. Next, they waited until the ironmonger had gone to sleep. As soon 
as he began to snore they passed, as lightly as they could, to his bed. They took away 
his real legs and fled with them, but not before they had attached to his body the 
legs which they had made of wire. 

In the middle of the night the ironmonger awoke. He lit a candle and he 
was vexed and surprised when he looked down at the foot of his bed and discovered 
his wire feet; even more so, when lifting the coverlet, he beheld the strange legs. 
He was glad that it was night and that no one could see him. 

He sat up and put his legs out of his bed. And then he started to try to 
walk on them. 

He began like an ape. On his strong arms he moved himself from table 
to chair, swaying like a drunken man, a ship. He took a step forward, a step back- 
ward; walked to a wall, and practiced hopping over small objects. 


He walked like an oe 
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He then sat down, got up and tried the stairs—and he swayed less and less. 
After a while he could take his hands from the chair, the bed, the wall, and then 
he took his cane and a lantern and went down intc the Plaza Independencia. 

There he soon threw away the cane and stopped having pity on himself 
because with the new legs, without effort, without sweat or tiredness, he found—he 
could run—he danced and jumped—he jumped over the four fountains—over the 
lamp posts, over the crown of a traveler’s palm. He jumped to the second story of 
buildings and up onto the green and gold roof of the Cathedral. 










‘he pail of nails pushed 


m down—down 
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He travelled little back and forth, but awfully up and down. As the sun 
rose, he blew out his lamp and he ended his travels with small jumps over the Indians 
that slept in the square, and with jumps over their animals. 

He took the steps up to his room in one jump and seated on his bed, he 
covered the false legs with stockings so that no one should suspect that only coils 
of wire held him up. 

But he was hungry and he woke his wife and made her cook his favorite 
soup. Just as he was in his shop, sucking on a marrowbone which he had fished 
out of the soup—a little man with a thin voice appeared and asked to buy six nails. 
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‘Just as I sit down to eat a meal in peace there comes this dwarf, this worm, 


this one-eyed mouse. Go chase yourself with your six nails—!”’ screamed the iron- 


monger, red with anger. But since he was also greedy, besides being a gluttonous 
and bad-tempered man, he got up and wiped his mouth and then reached to the 
ceiling of his shop, where he kept a keg of nails. 

He had forgotten that his legs were made of wire. The weight of the pail 
pressed down, and the legs folded up under him. So artfully were they made, that 
the coils retired into a pattern flat as a rug. 

The pail of nails pushed him down—down—down—his face sank away 
in back of the counter. He did not see the little man any more—he only heard his 
laughter. 

With fearful noise and curses, the ironmonger threw the pail of nails 
across the counter—and at that moment the springs shot him up to the ceiling 
where he got badly hurt among the anchors, plowshares, hooks and hammers— 

He sat on the floor then, helpless and weeping, and his good wife came 
and took him into her arms and kissed away the tears from cheek and nose and 
eyes—and he promised that he never, never, never would hurt her again, and never 
shout, or rattle his chains, or yell at little people. 

The good Fairy Utility, who overheard all this from her balcony, told the 
Genies to give him back his legs— 

So ended the story of the good Fairy Utility ... 


.. happily as do all fairy tales. 





happily 
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DANCER WITH A DREAM ss s by ALLEN CHURCHILL 


e If nothing else, the life and strenuous activities of a friends. Clicking oft the Balanchine achievements of the 
slight, intense, masculine man named George Balanchine last two years—which include six new ballets and dances 
soundly refute Marcus Aurelius, who said that the art for three musical comedies—one friend shook his head. 
of living is more like wrestling than dancing. Balanchine, “George,” he said, “does the work of four horses.”’ 
who was once a dancer, is apparently ideally adjusted to Among contemporaries in his highly specialized craft 
his world and his work, living through a busy New Leonid Massine, David Lichine, Agnes de Mille, Antony 
York-Paris-Hollywood existence with an integrated et Tudor, Jerome Robbins, and others—Balanchine repre 
ficiency that commands wonder and respect. He is, though sents pure, classical ballet. ““Tradition is a stream that 
he himself would be the last to admit it, in danger of Hows through him,” one ballerina says. With an eye fot 
becoming that rarest of humans—a man whose achieve movement akin to a painter's eye for color, he has brought 
ments will live long after him. greater flexibility to, but never departed from, the classical 
Balanchine’s achievements are ballets. At forty-five, ballet patterns of Ivanov, Petipa, and Fokine, his pre 
he has not only changed the course of American musical decessors in the stream of tradition whose principles were 
comedy but, far more important, created more off-Broad drilled into him in the iron atmosphere of Russia’s 
way ballets than anyone alive. In the last two vears the Theatre Street. As an experimenter w sacred torms 
usually turbulent world of ballets has stopped quarreling Balanchine naturally has had his critics, one of whom 
long enough to unite in calling several of his new works, calls his ballets ““Workmanlike pieces of pretty mathe- 
notably “Orpheus” and “Symphonie in C,” definite matics.”’ Balanchine's supporters, the most articulate group 
masterpieces. Balanchine’s sort of work is widely con n ballet, coldly retort that in naming Balanchine as the 
sidered effete, but in reality it is backbreaking. He per foremost living choreographer it is not necessary ever 
forms it with the effortless power of a diesel engine. to consider the quality of his work. While other choreog 
Quick, darting, black haired and youthful lookinz, with raphers have fits of productivity Balanchine, the well- 
a pale, pointed face, he is a perpetual source of awe t adjusted man, creates at least two produced ballets 
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year and has done so since 1925. This alone, they say. 
earns him an unassailable eminence. 

Since 1940 Balanchine has been occupied with story- 
less ballets—ballets of pure movement, as some sym- 
phonies are pure music. Inevitably his ballets reflect his 
personality. “Straight and ungloomy,” they are called by 
critic Edwin Denby, who goes on, “in these new, ani- 
mated, plotless pieces, you don’t watch the dance to see if 
the dancers come up with an emotion you expect before- 
hand: vou watch to see what they do.” Ballerina Muriel 
Stuart states it more simply. “His dances,” she says, “are 
like orchestrations in which the dancers are instruments 
that form beautiful harmonies.” Balanchine's ballets 
have not always been ungloomy. A modernist before 1940, 
his 1936 version of “Orpheus” was a horrendous item 
with Hell a concentration camp where flying slave-drivers 
lashed slave labor. His switch to pure movement in 1940 
was the result of Balanchine’s enthusiasm for American 
dancers. whom he considers the world’s finest. With 
American dancers it became possible to shoot at a high 
target like storyless ballet. When America’s contribution 
to ballet is some day added up, the development of ballet 
as pure dance may be designated as American ballet, just 
as the contributions of Fokine are labeled Russian. Bal 
anchine, in this country sixteen years, has been an ag 
gressively American citizen for nine. 

When Balanchine is creating he rises at eight in the 
morning and consumes a cup of coffee. On the strength 
of this he begins an intense study of the music he has 
chosen as setting for his ballet. A highly trained musician, 


one of the few alive able to talk on even terms with 
Stravinsky, Balanchine sees dance possibilities in music 
that are not apparent to others. Yet he does not feel that 
ballet should express or illustrate music. “Music,” he 
says, “is only the floor we dance on.” 

At home on his piano Balanchine conceives only an 
overall picture of what this ballet will be. It is in the 
rehearsal room, which with its practice bar and mirrors 
looks like a set in a French film, that he really turns his 
inspiration loose. For perhaps four weeks he creates and 
instructs at the same time, managing, in blue jeans and 
polo shirt, to look as young as the dancers he works with. 
Most of them are in their teens or early twenties. 

Finger beside nose, chin resting on thumb, he begins 
each session of creation by walking up and down hum- 
ming the music. Pausing for a moment while ideas come 
to him, he concentrates on the floor, looking like nothing 
so much as a bemused chipmunk, a resemblance increased 
by a slightly pointed mouth, deep brown eyes and a 
nervous tic which centers around the base of his nose. 
Suddenly his face lights up, the humming grows in 
volume, his arms rise to dance position and his feet move. 
The dancers, waiting reverently at position, tense. Still 


humming Balanchine begins to dance, not with con- 
spicuous grace but with absolute sureness. While the 
form of the step takes place, the dancers follow his move- 
ments until suddenly Balanchine stops, dashing to the 
piano to confirm some detail of rhythm. Satisfied. he 
snaps his fingers. The pianist begins again, this time for 
the dancers to go through the fragment of the dance 
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alone. Lighting a cigarette, Balanchine puffs in time 
with the music, tense, his back arched, looking more than 
ever like a chipmunk in a white heat of concentration. 
Snapping up the rhythm with his fingers he darts to one 
dancer, then another, correcting quickly. A_ ballerina 
makes a mistake and Balanchine, ever the perfectionist, 
gives a loud snap of the fingers, bringing the rehearsal 
to a stop. He demonstrates the step once, twice, in his 
sure way. Again all the dancers follow. Stepping aside 
Balanchine watches again, puffing harder on the cigarette. 
This time there are no mistakes, and Balanchine relaxes. 
His feeling of satisfaction spreads through the room. A 
moment of ballet has been born. 

Balanchine makes most of his money on Broadway, 
where he has choreographed over fifteen shows, and Holly- 
wood, where he has done dances for five films. In 1936 
he did his second Broadway show, “On Your Toes,” 
which marks a milestone in American musical comedy 
in it, for the first time such a show dispensed with a line 
of girls and offered ballet instead. The ballet was Bal- 
anchine’s vivid “Slaughter on Tenth Avenue,” a_ hoof- 
and-tap ballet danced by Ray Bolger. “Slaughter on 
Tenth Avenue” won Balanchine his first Hollywood job, 
that of working with George Gershwin on the “Goldwyn 
Follies.” Practically every Broadway musical since has 
boasted a ballet of some sort, but despite his many suc- 
cesses—"On Your Toes,” “I Married an Angel,” “Babes 
in Arms,” “The Boys from Syracuse,” “The Chocolate 
Soldier” and “Charley’s Aunt’”—Balanchine has never 
enjoyed an outstanding popular success like that of Agnes 
de Mille. This may be because he was not reared in 
this country. “Slaughter on Tenth Avenue” was magnif- 
icent popular ballet but it was poor Tenth Avenue. Had 
Miss de Mille created it the balance might have been 
more the other way—and it might have hit the public 
as hard as her “Oklahoma!” ballets later on. 

Balanchine was born George Balanchavadze in Russia 
in 1904. His sister was interested in dancing, which in 
Russia means ballet, and it was only to keep 9-year-old 
George from mischief that his mother took him along 
when the sister applied for a scholarship in the Imperial 
Ballet School at St. Petersburg. While mother and son 
sat in the anteroom during the tryouts, one of the judges 
emerged from the examination room. The mother asked 
about the daughter’s chances and, as she did so, the judge’s 
eye lit on George. “How about the little man?” he asked. 
“He has fine posture and looks intelligent.” 

Of the eight boys who started the Imperial School 
with him, Balanchine was the only one qualified to grad- 
uate into the Russian State Ballet. By 1924 a voung 
dancer in the State-controlled Marinsky Theatre, he 
proposed to the government that a group of four young 
dancers—Danilova, Geva, Efimoft, himself—tour the 
Russian provinces. When complications beset this plan, 
the four dancers, whose average age was under 20, were 
told they might tour Germany and Italy instead. Fully 
intending to return to Russia, the four set out. In Ger- 
many, however, they were persuaded to take a side-trip 
to Paris to dance before Diaghilev. This impresario, 
whose world famous ballet was ten years in advance of 
ballet in Russia, painted the delights of dancing to the 
modern music of Stravinsky, before sets by Picasso, and 
with costumes designed by Rouault. The four young 
dancers promptly decided to become members of the 
Diaghilev troupe. As a result Balanchine has never been 
able to return to Russia. 
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In his six years with Diaghilev, first as a dancer, then 
as balletmaster and choreographer, Balanchine created 
ten ballets, among them “Apollon” which many consider 
the “Hamlet” of ballet. The movements of this ballet 
have been mined and re-mined by other choreographers, 
as situations in “Hamlet” have been used by other play- 
wrights. It was Diaghilev who changed Balanchine's 
name. The puffy impresario had a way of chewing every 
syllable he spoke. “Balanchavadze,” he sputtered, almost 
choking. ““Too much of it. Make it Balanchine.” He also 
encouraged Balanchine to turn from dancing to choreog- 
raphy. “Because of Diaghilev,” says Balanchine today, 
“TI am here.” 

When Diaghilev died in 1929 his company broke up. 
Balanchine went first to the Royal Opera in Copen- 
hagen, then to Monte Carlo, where he was prominent 
in pulling the remains of the Diaghilev company into 
the Monte Carlo Ballet Russe which, without him, 
brought ballet to this country in 1933. In 1931 Balan- 
chine went to London, where he did dances for revues 
produced by C. B. Cochran and presented annual per- 
formances of serious ballet. During the run of one of the 
latter, called Ballet 1933, he met a man whom Balan- 
chine, who measures 5'8”, calls with awe “‘a tall gentle- 
man.” This was Lincoln Kirstein, son of the owner of 
Filene’s department store in Boston. Kirstein, a burgeon- 
ing balletomane, knew all about Balanchine. “A friend 
and myself are starting a ballet school in the United 
States,” he told him. “Would you come and direct it?” 

At Kirstein’s School of American Ballet Balanchine 
found the dancers he had been dreaming of. ““Americans 
have such builds for ballet,” he says, “such bodies—they are 
built differently, firmer.’’ This he attributes to two Amer- 
ican institutions, milk and exercise. Seeing his first Amer- 
ican ballet class, Balanchine felt as he has felt ever since: 
that America is capable of the greatest ballet in the world. 
All that holds it back, he thinks, is the American mother. 
She is impatient, wanting to see her child on the stage in 
two weeks. In ballet this is impossible, and the situation 
is rendered worse by the fact that mothers bring thei 
children to ballet classes much too late. To be ballet 
dancers children should be trained from the age of 9. 
Once in a while a fond mother brings a daughter of that 
age to the School of American Ballet, but never a son. 
To get around this Balanchine has formed a Mothers Club 
of married ballerinas and ex-ballerinas who have sworn 
to bring their children to him at the proper age. Balan- 
chine prays that all their offspring will be boys. 

At the School of American Ballet, now in its fifteenth 
vear in New York, in quarters at 637 Madison Avenue 
hallowed by earlier classes of Isadora Duncan, Balan- 
chine does what he considers his most important work. 
His title at the school is Chairman of Faculty and he 
spends most of his time there. Ballet dancers never stop 
attending school, and when in New York most profes- 
sional dancers study and practice in the strenuous classes 
at the School. With some professionals Balanchine is 
artistically unpopular because of his insistence that they 
do their best at all times, even when practicing. “I make 
them extend themselves,” is the way he puts it. Other 
dancers see his strictness in a different light. “He is 
strict,” says ballerina Maria Tallchief, who is the second 
Mrs. Balanchine, “but it is a good strictness.” 

It is on the record, however, that Balanchine lost his 
temper once, when the American Ballet Company, the 
professional company of the School of American Ballet, 
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quit the Metropolitan Opera where it had been corps de 
ballet. The Metropolitan, in hiring the American Ballet 
for its “youth, freshness and novelty,” overlooked the 
fact that the average age of the dancers was 21 and that 
its personnel was hopelessly unfamiliar with the stage 
business that Met musicians, singers, and supers had 
perfected over the years. This produced a period of in- 
compatability unprecedented in the arts. During a per- 
formance of “The Bartered Bride” the orchestra sud- 
denly stopped, leaving the ballet practically in mid-air— 
orchestral cuts had been made at previous performances 
but no one had told the ballet. Balanchine. asked to 
create a new Bacchanale ballet for “Tannhauser,” pro- 
duced one of such orgiastic accuracy that Met authorities 
ordered the stage lights turned off to spare the audience 
the shock. John Martin, the New York Times critic, 
was denied entrance to a ballet rehearsal by a doorman 
who could not believe anyone would want to get into an 
opera house to see only a ballet. When the American 
Ballet left the Met, Balanchine for once blew his top. 
The New York Times, which saluted his signing with 
the Met by a front page story, had another story for 
page one. Balanchine got over most of his anger by tak- 
ing the Ballet on a good will tour of South America, 
but today, eleven years later, some bitterness remains. 

Chey told me they wanted new things,” he says. “What 
they should do is make a new opera—of the first acts 
their orchestra patrons never arrive in time to see.” 

True to his temperament Balanchine treats women 
with a polite deference—the sort that in books and movies 
drives them into the arms of more exciting men. With 
him, however, it has the opposite effect, perhaps because 
of his exalted position in ballet. Balanchine has been 
married twice, but his name has been linked romanti- 
cally with most of the beautiful women in ballet, among 
them Danilova, Geva, and Toumanova, whom he first 
saw as a child of twelve and developed as a dancer. He 
is willing to work endlessly perfecting a beautiful bal- 
lerina whose ability makes her a potential interpreter of 
his art. The girls he creates are not stereotyped. How 
they turn out depends on what he is creating at the mo- 
ment. He worked with Zorina to prepare her for “I 
Married an Angel.” “Zorina was ice,” says someone who 
knew them both. “He made her an angel. Then he mar- 
ried the angel.’ Their marriage lasted seven years and 
implanted Balanchine’s name on the public mind, before 
ending in divorce in 1944. 

In August, 1946, he married Maria Tallchief, a 20- 
vear-old ballerina from Oklahoma whose father is a full- 
blooded Indian. For the last four years she has been a 
ballerina with the Monte Carlo Ballet Russe, most of 
whose dancers are American. Balanchine has not worked 
with his wife as he has with other ballerinas. “I found 
her too late,” he says regretfully. “But she has a great 
visible quality on the stage. She is not one of those bal- 
lerinas you never can quite focus on.” 

The fact that his wife is so truly native is a source of 
delight to Balanchine, who like most naturalized citizens 
takes vast pride in anything American. He has always 
been especially pleased at his quickness with the American 
language. His first breakfast in this country was with 
Vernon Duke, the composer. Born Vladimir Dukelsky, 
Duke had been in this country for some time and dazzled 
Balanchine by ordering in what seemed flawless Amer- 
ican. “Eggsky-baksky,” said Duke to the waiter—and 
the waiter brought bacon and eggs. 





A week later Balanchine pnoned Duke. “I have been 
in this country only a few days,” he told him, “and al- 
ready | speak the language better than you.” The two 
friends agreed to meet at breakfast again, for Balanchine 
to prove it. When the waiter appeared Balanchine trium- 
phantly gave his order—‘“Eggsky-mitt-baksky.” 

Balanchine lives in a state his friends call innocent 
luxury. It is hardly that. Aside from a fur-lined overcoat 
which he likes to wear in the winter and two grand 
pianos in the living room of his East Fifty-second Street 
apartment, he lives a life as simple as his surface per- 
sonality. Even when not married, his life is domestic— 
his idea of a perfect evening being a musical gathering at 
his home with Stravinsky or Milstein or Barzin to talk 
and play. When he entertains friends from the ballet the 
talk resembles that of baseball fans. “Do you remember 
Lichine’s pas-de-chat in Akron?” someone will ask, and 
comparisons and reminiscences begin. Balanchine's hobby 
is cooking. His chicken, soaked with olive oil, leeks, mush- 
rooms, and other embellishments, is as distinctive as 
“Apollon.” For Stravinsky he prepares pirozky—a meat 
pie to go with soup, as an appetizer. 

Balanchine attends ballet performances only when he 
has to. He does not enjoy watching ballet, much prefer- 
ring the theatre or movies. Liking were-wolves in fiction 
and film, he sees horror pictures again and again. Today, 
after his years in this country, he speaks the language 
well, studding his conversation with such American- 
isms as “okay,” which comes out of him “okie.” Despite 
his pride in American citizenship, however, he still feels 
that part of him is Russian. “I cannot forget,” he says, 
thumping himself, “that | am made of Russian meat.” 
Usually optimistic, he has a few days of occupational 
misery in the midst of creating a new ballet. With Push- 
kin, he believes that the artist must grind work out of 
himself by suffering. Like most male dancers, he is in- 
different to social dancing, and dances on nightclub floors 
only when he has to. He has great admiration for Fred 
Astaire, Bill Robinson, Ray Bolger, and others whom 
he calls instinctive dancers as opposed to scientific ballet 
dancers. But the dancer he really dreams of is the new 
Pavlova or Nijinsky, who he is sure will be American. 

Balanchine’s face lights up when he thinks of this. 
“I guess that’s all I ask of life,” he says. “Just to be 
allowed to stay around long enough to train that one 
great American dancer.” 
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Pencil drawings from life, sketched by Joan Miro in Paris in 1937. 


Cc Very slow motion... 


D Brisk and light Ayres... 
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; Fast, for Jiggs, Paspies, Sc... 
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The Compleat Flute Master, or the whole 
art of playing on ye rechorder. 
(Anon. London, c. 1700) 


“If you think how you are to write,” Mozart said, “you will never write anything worth hearing.” On the other hand 


lr. S. Eliot. in discussing “free verse.” wrote that no verse is free “for the man who wants to do a good job.” 


These two equally valid statements create the fundamental problem that faces every creative artist. The artist must 


achieve and maintain in his work a tension between freedom and discipline—-between calculated effects and sponta- 


neity. Neither may be slighted in any authentic work of art. And the scrupulousness with which a leading advance- 


guard contemporary painter such as Joan Miro observes this requirement in thoroughly modern terms comes out very 


clearly when we consider his manner of work. To a superficial view such paintings as Miro’s “Women, Birds and 


Stars” (1943) or his “Dutch Interior” (1928) mav seem slight and unconsidered. for all their gavety and charm. But 


if we look behind our enjoyment of the pictures to his way of approa hing the final effect. we begin to appreciate his 


work in quite a different light. For there are so many misunderstandings with regard to liberty and originality in the 


arts that one tends to forget how short a distance even an artist like Miro foes in those directions. —> 
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Eliot, in writing of free verse on another occasion, 
expanded his original statement. In his opinion the term 
“vers-libre.” which fifty years ago had an exact meaning 
in relation to the French Alexandrine, now means too 
much to mean anything at all. The free verse of Jules 
Laforgue, for instance, who was certainly the most im- 
portant technical innovator in French poetry after 
Baudelaire, stretches, contracts and distorts the tradi- 
tional French measure as later Elizabethan and Jacobean 
poetry stretched and distorted the English measure. 

In other words, the traditional form is never disregarded 
And the same holds true for 
the base compositional form in painting. Before it is 


or wilfully abandoned. 


submitted to this stretching. contraction and distortion 
it should become so fixed in the painter’s and observer's 
unconscious mind that it will serve as an automatic base 
of reference. In this way it will play a role for the painter 
similar to that of the basic pattern of a dance, which 
guides the practiced dancer in his stretchings, contrac- 
tions and distortions of its detail without the need of 
conscious thought on his part. 

Perhaps the original surrealists, in their revolt against 
“the cold dry tool of logical reason” and their advocacy 
of “the disinterested play of thought” in poetry and 
painting, were counting on the fact that a cultivated mind 
would not be able to throw off its habits of order: and. 
even if conscious control were set aside, would only be 
able to play variations on them. Perhaps this is why 
today the work of the surrealist leaders even in the ear}\ 
years of the movement—Breton, Aragon, Eluard, Arp 
and Ernst—seems so often critically aware and meticulous 
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Diagrammatic translation from Miro. .. 


despite its emphasis on “the disinterested play of thought.” 

Miro was of course at one time regarded as a surrealist. 
Possibly he could still fairly be described as one in his 
selection of subject matter. But before the close of the 
‘twenties it had already become evident that his technical 
approach was quite alien to the avowed surrealist ideals, 
Actually, in his painting even of that time as well as 
earlier and later, we can see a close analogy to the type 
of technical innovation Eliot pointed out in Laforgue’s 
vers-libre. Not only in such a rare instance as that of 
his “Dutch Interior.” where he took a genre painting by 
Jan Steen in Amsterdam for his jumping-off place; but 
also in his “stretching, contraction and distortion” of 
the representational conventions of European painting, 
whether in front of an actual nude model at the Grande 
Chaumiere in Paris. or in a composition such as “Women, 
Birds and Stars” painted from a mental image. 

Painters, like poets and musicians, may be divided into 
those who develop technique and those who imitate tech- 
nique. True originality is merely development. And this is 
Miro’s originality: he is one of those who in our period 
has developed technique. He would claim nothing more. 

Even the surrealism of his choice of subject matter is 
nothing more than a naturalism peculiar to our period— 
a naturalism of the unconscious mind. There are two ways 
of regarding nature in the arts. In the first, to quote I. A. 
Richards: “Man through nature is linked with something 
other than himself which he perceives through her. In the 
second, he makes of her, as with a mirror, a transformed 
image of his own being.” It is the latter way which Miro 
follows. He accomplishes his end by a directness and 


A page from Miro's private sketchbook with memo- 
randa for a painting of a Woman on the Beach. 


The artist's notes have been translated below 
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Jan Steen's “Dutch Interior” 





simplicity of approach. “The wolf when he was in his 
hornbook spelt every word l-a-m-b”: the child in Miro 
is equally frank and persistent in his images. 

But the subject matter behind a painting is merely a 
springboard for the artist; or perhaps, as is more often 
the case with Miro, the structural skeleton on which he 
finally fixes his picture. “Forms.” he has said, “take reality 
for me as I work. In other words. rather than setting out 
to paint something, I begin painting: and as I paint, the 
picture begins to assert itself or suggest itself under my 
brush. The form becomes a sign for a woman or a bird as 
I work.” And to return to the picture itself: “Even a few 
casual wipes of my brush in cleaning it may suggest the 
beginning of a picture. The first stage is free, unconscious; 
but after that the picture is controlled throughout in keep- 
ing with that desire for disciplined work that I have felt 
from the beginning.” 

In his first steps Miro follows Mozart's advice, but from 
there on we see him the conscious artisan. The Humor 
of his art, as a 17th century master wrote of musical 
expression, may be “Toyish Joccond, Harmless and Pleas- 
ant: and, as if it were. one Playing with or Tossing a 
Ball up and down; yet it seems to have a very Solemn 
( 


ountenance. and like unto one of a Sober and Innocent 





Miro's method appears in these two successive versions of a picture based on 


a 7th century genre painting by Jan Steen. Sketch, left, is intermediary 


between the Steen and Miro’'s finished stretching, contraction and distortion. 


Condition, or Disposition; not Antick, Apish or Wild, &c. 
.... The playing of Melodious Pieces should be simple, 
and in consequence requires much delicacy and tender- 
ness.”’ We find this treatment throughout Miro’s work. 

And in the end this delicacy and tenderness of expres- 
sion is the core of that pleasure which is his art: a feeling 
of the furtherance of life, if we take Kant’s definition, as 
pain is a sense of its hinderance. For the essential charac- 
teristic of Miro’s art is a communication of genial vitality 
ekin to that which we find in the finest examples of the 
arts of primitive peoples—something that “approaches 
with a divine hopping’’—whether it is the bland insou- 
ciance of a pebble-sized Californian killer whale, or an 
Still this is something which 


could not be given a concrete form unless the development 


Aztec feathered serpent. 


after the initial impulse was worked out as carefully as 
the pages of Miro’s private notebooks witness—pages 
such as that on which he solemnly warns himself that a 
scribbled suggestion of a cloud is “too realistic”, and 
recommends a “poetic treatment of a reclining nude” in 
the best manner of Matisse, but “more furiously fauve.” 

And this is at once the seriousness, originality and con- 
tribution of the painting of our time: a development of 


technique. not an imitation nor an invention of it. 
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The Moscow Bolsho: 





Schoo 
of 

the 
Bolshoi 


Text and photographs by ROBERT CAPA 


@ In Soviet Russia the ballet, at least, continues to flourish 


and supply Moscow and the other cities with civic pride 
and entertainment. In Moscow’s historic Bolshoi Theatre, 
ballet’s classic Russian past is celebrated at thrice-weekly 
performances during the winter season. Muscovites still 
consider their brand of ballet incomparably greater than 
any that other world capitals can offer, richer in spirit and 
wider in technical resource. 

Russian ballet, to the producer at least, has a telling 
advantage over its Western counterpart. State subsidies 
permit management to forget production costs and box 
office receipts. The latter situation actually takes care of 


itselfi—with the relatively low admission price at the 





Bolshoi and other theatres there is never an empty seat. 
Sets and costumes are lavish and casts number a hundred 
dancers—and up. 

The ballet in Moscow is artistically superior to the 
town’s rigidly censored legitimate theatre ofterings. ‘The 
artists’ rewards are commensurate with their widespread 
renown—in the form of high salaries, yearly awards for 
study, and public acclaim that equals the adulation Amer- 
icans bestow on a Hollywood star of the first magnitude. 
As a group they measure up to the greats of Czarist times. 
The ballerina Ulanova, Moscow’s current toast, bears 
comparison with any dancer of history. 

Ballet recruits are educated in the school maintained by 
the Bolshoi, where children of five and six years enroll for 


Besides 


raining in the interminable routines of classical ballet, 


a course that lasts eight hard hours each day. 


the dance instruction includes the regional folk dances of 
the Soviet Union; besides dance, the school curriculum in 
cludes the strictly academic studies pursued by any child. 
The gifted few who meet Bolshoi’s rigid entrance stand- 
ards are as varied in background as the polyglot races of the 


Soviet Union. In the Bolshoi mill the differences are 


ground out, leaving as residue the finished product—a 
dancer who after ten years’ study will be ready to join the 
chorus of the Bolshoi and thus hopefully enter the great 


tradition of Preobrajenska, Louphokov and the immortal 


ae , 
Nijinsky. 


The veteran ballet master corrects flaws in a pupil's technique, while at the bar another aspirant repeats a lesson already learned. 


Students’ faces, though intent, do not respond to chemistry as to dance Girls move into ballet's complexities from primary pose along wall. 


Piano lessons help round out a young student's artistic education Individual work is complemented by training in elaborate group dances. 
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@ There is a certain type of musical snobbism, seemingly 
on the increase, which is causing considerable uneasiness 
among people seriously concerned about the path music 
is taking, and will take, in the United States. It is time 
that everyone even tangentially interested should pay 
some attention, and hold a thought or two. 

The nux of this elevated attitude, which is held by an 
appalling number of otherwise intelligent and even cult 
vated persons, is a disavowal of anything of lesser rank 
than a masterpiece. In years past this abnegation was 
tor the most part directed towards contemporary music. 
More recently the aural difficulties of modern works have 
become less formidable to most audiences. With the 
gradual acceptance of modern techniques, this old renur 
ciation has altered its direction and is now aimed at musi 
which may have been enjoyed for generations, which con 
tinues to have something to say to real lovers of music, 


ind yet is coming in for more and more abuse by the 
plioney patricians whose byword has become “It’s nice 
but it isn’t Mozart.” 
These same over-refined philistines will frequently, on 
« the other hand, take up the cudgels for new music, almost 
any new music; this pose is as familiar and established 
n our society as the cocktail party. On the surface 
would seem to be thoughtful and far-sighted; the paradox 
is that weak-willed converts to this easily assumed folk 
way, by denying themselves the pleasures which good musi 
of whatever variety has in its power to provide them, are 


limiting then selves sadly as reciative laymen. Music 
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in veneral will be the worse oft if it continues to grow. 
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MOZART... 


his country now has all the essentials for developing 


a first-rate musical nation, except for audiences with 
fair and catholic minds, and willing to be a little adventur- 


ous. Our audiences consist mainly of individuals whose 


technical knowledge of music is tolerably slight; but this 
is not an exclusively native blot, since it prevails the world 
over. ‘The real thing which should concern us in this 
instance has troubled all serious students of the American 
character, and they have documented it in exquisite and 
painful degree: that old feeling of cultural inferiority, 
especially in the field of the arts, which gnaws at the mass 


American psyche. 


| Ignorance and lack of confidence are 


the parents of thoughtless condemnation, and the average 


listener too often takes the easy way out. Confronted 


by a situation in which he might really want to express his 
gratitude and approval, he looks for a suitable criterion 


to buttress his own uncertainty; if, instead, he is informed 
+} 


hat it’s nice but it’s not the greatest, this 


i 


s as much 


t a shove as he needs. 
crossed 


The musical snob has double- 
. ; es : 
music in general, the catholic attitude goes out the 


window, and one more listener complaisantly garbs him 


self in the Emperor's new clothes. 
W hat our audiences so sorely need is a really amateur 
teelir y TOW irds musk For this a ¢ itholic taste s indis 


Addicts of the transcendent should find subject 
a 


for rumination in Igor Stravinsky’s joy of discovery the 


first time he heard Woody Herman and his exalted mad 
men roar their way through “Caldonia.” ‘The obverse of 
this little homily—a listener steeped in jazz who revels 


in the 


icquaintance of more serious modtrn music—is not 





by PAUL MOOR 


too improbable. Certainly it is desirable. “The amateur 


who gets most out of music has a place in his heart not 
only for the Woodpeckers and Stravinsky but also for 
Palestrina, Aaron Copland and Dizzy Gillespie. 

For all good music, of whatever stripe, is related by an 
intangible and volatile quality of finesse. The same thing, 
of course, is true of other arts as well: an audience needs 
no special cultivation to applaud and venerate Sir Laurence 


Olivier and Bobby Clark as the richly gifted men they 


ire, and no one would quibble over the respective merits 


of Ray Bolger and Igor Youskévitch. 
But music, being the most abstract of all the arts, is 


another proposition, for much of it lacks the immediacy of 


communication present on a stage. 


Anyone can catch the 
drift of a work composed of dialogue in one’s native 
tongue; the vocabulary of the serious composer, especially 
the contemporary trying to extend music’s frontiers, takes 


a little more eftort at the receiving end. 


Ot course it can 
be enjoyed to some extent in a purely passive fashion; there 
is quite a bit in favor of this method, in fact, for the 
accompanying relaxation palliates that tense, apprehensive 
nervousness which stems from the listener’s shaky estima- 
tion of his own taste and cultivation, and which in 
exacerbated instances burgeons as hauteur and contumely. 

[t requires quite 


(rc | 
it more eftort to listen to a work 
with objectivity and with a certain amount of conscious 
? 
inalysis. 


‘The mere presentiment of such activity startles 


most laymen, but it is really less forbidding than it sounds. 


Only by such a process is it possible to get at the real reasons 
> 


for liking or‘ disliking a musical work. Intellectual hon- 
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esty requires that these reasons be clearly defined, partic- 
ularly when distributing brickbats. One does not wool- 
gather while listening to the plangent Miss Merman as 
she clarions one of Irving Berlin’s tunes to the reverberat- 
ing reaches of the hall. Is it either fair or sensible, then, 
to shift one’s attitude when listening to a different type 
of music and simply wait for it to reach and perhaps 
conquer the affections, without even a willingness to meet 
it halfway? 
Suppose we see. 


And are the elements involved so disparate ? 
The same components—rhythm, har- 
mony, and melody—go to make up all music. 
of variation within the combination of these elements is 
infinite. 


The scope 


Their proportional relationship depends on the 
composer’s technical equipment and aesthetic judgment. 
This judgment, the amplitude of which governs the merit 
of all types of music, is the origin of that finesse common 
to all good music. 
but it cannot be created where it does not exist. 


It can be nurtured and developed, 
It is very 
close akin to plain common sense. When best employed 
it confines its possessor to restrictions commensurate with 
his technical prowess, for any creative act is successful to 
the extent to which it achieves the original intention. When 
eagerness or ambitiousness or other impulsive aberrations 
set forth an intention beyond the range of the abilities 
involved, the results are unsuccessful in direct ratio. 
Connivance and trickery must be called into play to salvage 
something from the resulting mess, and to try to chouse 
the eventual audience into mistaking asthma for passion. 

Consider for a moment that long aria in Gian-Carlo 
Menotti’s “The Medium,” in which the seedy old clair- 
voyant affords the audience a detailed résumé of the 
traumas and bizarre experiences which have molded her 
character. Horror is the dominating note in the aria’s 
text ; words and images with repulsive associations (lizards, 
bodies covered with sores, and so forth) are employed to 
get this idea across—not a very subtle device, but legiti- 
mate. ‘The music in this section, however, conveys no 
particularly sinister quality of its own. It relies instead 
on tricks and gimmicks familiar to anyone old enough to 
have heard an oldtime theatre pianist improvise anxious 
accompaniments to cliff-hangers before the advent of the 
Vitaphone. Mr. Menotti, whose theatrical flair and gift 
for light singable melody made the show interesting at 
other moments, discovered in this aria his inability to 
chew what he had bitten off. Crutched with clever 
orchestration and an experienced singer, the aria has never 
failed to wow an audience, but mainly because of Marie 
Powers’ extraordinarily forceful performance. ‘The aria 
was, In one compassionate word, overambitious. 

On the other hand, look at Kurt Weill’s familiar 
“September Song.” Aside from Maxwell Anderson's sen- 
sitive poem, the song succeeds because of the limitations 
\lr. Weill modestly imposed on his own very sizable 
talent and technique. Its structure is that same form 
which long ago became automatic to every Tin Pan Alley 
drudge: you take a four-bar phrase, repeat it, add a con 
trasting four-bar bridge, and repeat the first phrase; 
Yet “September Song” 


rises above the standard pop tune to the point where 


result: a standard popular song. 

resemblance seems only accidental. ‘The melody, a quiet 
theme with no froufrou about it, accords perfectly with 
the prosodic line of the text and the gentle, disillusioned 


charm of its message; the melodic motive of the bridge 


limits itself to four consecutive steps in the scale. The 


total effect is one of genuine taste and quality, and of 
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such simplicity that it seems almost artless in its con- 
“September Song” 





trivance. Yet of these two instances 
and the Menotti aria—there can be no doubt, in spite 
of the dissimilar reactions they elicit from audiences, as 
to which of them succeeds in fuller measure. 

In applying a simple analytic viewpoint towards more 
complicated music, it is important to maintain a ready com- 
passion and a receptivity to humor. Compassion is not a 
quality for which modern critics are primarily noted; 
despite its current lapse from fashion, it seems merited by 
something which has required much labor and many 
arduous hours to bring into being, and which must 
necessarily be charged with a degree of loving sincerity 
and genuineness of expression. Unless a listener realizes 
the full and extremely personal importance of seeking 
these qualities in the music he hears, and venerating them, 
he should examine his views closely and bring to bear a 
little empathy, a little affection. 

Humor seems to get completely plowed under in the 
heavy slough of resolute seriousness which the laic eye 
It would 
never be inferred from the hardbitten visages of those 


mistakes as proper guise for listening to music. 


snobbish listeners | have been belaboring here, but a lot 
of music is written with the composer’s fond hope that 
it might move an audience to laugh with it, and sometimes 
even at it. An audience none too sure of itself is the most 
unnaturally serious. I can recall the poisoned glances 
cast by his neighbors at one of our finest composers when, 
in the Shostakovitch 9th Symphony, he laughed aloud at 
an overtly comic motive in the brass. I can recall another 
night some twelve years ago, in Hollywood Bowl, when 
I received a monsoon of sibilant vituperation for laugh- 
ing during the Swiss Yodelling Song in William Walton's 
“Facade” Suite; my attackers had not bought programs 
and I had, so they not only missed Mr. Walton’s express 
permission for the audience to laugh, if so inclined, but 


also Edith Sitwell’s touching lyric: 


Man must say farewell 
‘To parents now, 

And to William Tell 
And Mrs. Cow.... 


This, of course, comes under the head of nonsense-music ; 
such humbug, the dernier cri not too long ago, has acquired 
a somewhat antique patina for all its cleverness and sheen. 
The humor found in the “‘serious’” music being written 
today beguiles the receptive auditor with a more robust, 
if you are, 


more substantial charm. Be prepared for it; 


vou can’t miss it. It will appear in unexpected places; 
Stravinsky, for all the austerity in which he dresses it, 
distributes humor with an open hand; even in Béla Bartok’s 
Concerto for Orchestra (which | see my good friend and 
colleague Auditax goes on about at such excessive length 
elsewhere in this issue), the high-tragic ‘“‘Death-song” in 
the third movement is enclosed by music of sometimes 
boisterous friskiness. 

The obstacles to achieving a really catholic taste and 
full enjoyment of all good music arise from our own con- 
fusions and misapprehensions; and a little ameliorating 
attention to them can dispel them so simply. By clearing 
them up, and vitiating the hazards they foster, we can 
achieve many things hoped for and the greatest of 
these is charity. For as a musical body we are feeding 
off ourselves until that time, that happy time, when we 


can listen, at all times and to everything, with a little love. 
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Goodness! Where did you get those beautiful diamonds?” 


“Goodness had nothing to do with it, dearie.” 
e Mae West started her career in the “‘Folies Bergeres’”’ 


in 1911, graduated to 
vaudeville and became a headliner in 1913. After dropping out of sight for a few 


1 to fame with a series of plays—‘ Pleasure Man,” 
“Sex,” “Diamond Lil’—that won the opprobrium of 
| 
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years, she made a Startling re 


f the critics and the approval 


least the ma 


Ota ile half of the public. 

Miss West was swept to Hollywood, enjoying swift, sensational popularity. 
Enlarged to the heroic proportions of the movie screen, Mae’s salacious eves and 
heaving bosom evoked pleasurable gasps from audiences who had come to scoff. 
Newspapers published | 


er nict } 


her pictures and biography, and bewildered ladies every- 


where copied her hourglass figure. 
Late of Broadway with “Catherine Was Great.’ Miss West 
ae es production of “Diamond Lil.” If tradition holds, empty sea 
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Dav d (sar! 


Alec Guinness who startled 


ISth Century, 


eS 1 
rtied them even more with 


lis product 
As with Garrick, the repute of Alec Guinness 
treatment of Shakespeare. Although 
able, Guinness has fortunately 


| : ¢; = 
yarbarous Innovations included 
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SHE'S 
RESPECTFUL 


by WINSTON O'KEEFE 


e The more things change, savs an old and cynical 
maxim, the more they are the same. Censorship is still 
with us, as crude and arrogant as though the famous 
battles for a free theatre had never taken place. The 
risy that kept Bernard Shaw’s early plays 
trom the London stage, the lewd “moralism” that incited 
riots against a happy-go-lucky comedy by J. M. Synge 


these are at work avalin. This time the pl i\ 


wright happens to be Jean-Paul Sartre and the play 
lhe Respectful Prostitute.” But the basic issues are 
he same, and evidently will have to be fought all ove: 


] ° ] | 
iain unless American citizens are tamely to accept tne 
lea that policemen are the best judges of ar 


\t this date it’s no news to anyone interested in the 


tre that The Respectful Prostitute’ has been banned 
n Ul ivo \ sizable acting company has eel thrown 
\ i theatre and the many persons employs 
l ! c un of a play are idle; an internation lly 
ow playwit ght has been treated as thi igh he were 

. ¢ I dirty postca ds; and the tizens of Ameri 
., I | rvest city have een told DO ‘ nis 
t thev cannot be trusted t nake up th Ow! 

it the merits of a w t 

lw n unhappy principal in the ts which led 





A page from the Eva Wolas adaptation of “The Respectful Prostitute.” 


+ } 


up to the decision by Chicago’s Police Commissioner 


John Prendergast to prohibit the playing of the Sartre 


play. Perhaps a simple chronology of those events is the 


] ' ' 
most eloquent comment that can be made on all censor- 


ship, and the impudence of this particular piece of it. 


It may seem trivial to the high-minded to stress first 


the economic results of censorship. But it happens that 


it is through an essentially economi power that the 


Chicago police are able to exercise censorship. The loss 


of revenue to New Stages, the producing company of 


whicl | TT, nnoe lireart : —— | Bas —_ 
nicn im managil airector Ss serious and damaging 


oO OUI experimental group. ‘The play was our first hit. 


It had a long run on Broadway, after a successful open- 


ng at our theatre downtown f Bleecker Street. It 
could have had and should have had a run on the road. 
Ihe Chicago police, backed by the city’s Mayor and City 
( I I e prevented that possibilit 

his is what happened. “The Respectful Prostitute” 
was ooked through the Shubert office and was to have 
ypened at the Stude! iK¢T [Theatre oO! Decem eT 27th. 


» os : ‘ ; 
Well in advance of the openin date, the Chicago rep- 


resentative of the Shuberts passed on to New Stages a 
copy of a report to the Commissioner of Police from one 
( iptall H. A. fk Lime! commander of the cit . ( rime 





















































Prevention Bureau. It was rather astonishing to learn that 
the banning of a Chicago opening came under the head of 
preventing crime. 

Captain Fulmer’s report began bluntly with these 
words: “I have read the accompanying script of ‘A 
Respectful Prostitute’ and find it to be composed of the 
basest immorality throughout, and also a gross insult to 
the colored race. Exhibition of this production in Chicago 
would undoubtedly result in a storm of protest from 
respectable citizens, beth white and colored.” 

There is more to the report in equally overheated 
prose, but the above gives an adequate idea. The captain 
quoted various statutes and portions of the City Code 
under any one of which, he argued, the police were em- 
powered to ban the play. The wording ot the statutes 
themselves is hair-raising, with words like “indecent” 
and “obscene” peppering the text, along with phrases 
like “depravity, criminality, unchastity or lack of virtue” 
—all presumably applicable to the Sartre play. The re- 
port concluded: “I urgently recommend that the man- 
agement of the Shubert Theatre be notified that any 
attempt to produce this play will result in prompt action 
to close the theatre.” 

The charge that “The Respectful Prostitute” was 
calculated to stir up racial animosity seemed incredible. 
Walter White, the distinguished head of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, was 
already on record with high praise of the play in its 
New York run. In response to an appeal by New Stages, 
Mr. White repeated his admiration for the play. He was 
promptly joined by leaders of other Negro organizations, 
including the Urban League, in repudiating the charge 
that Negroes would be offended by so powerful an anti- 
lynching drama. 

The other charges against the play seemed to be equally 
hollow. We could hardly believe that the Chicago of- 
ficials could be serious in their stand. The play had been 
presented in three of the world’s great cultural capitals 
Paris, London and New York. The most responsible 
critics in all three cities had praised it. We were aftronted 
by the implication that the Sartre drama was a lure for 
the foul-minded or a tidbit for the sensation-seeker. 

With this confidence, and advance knowledge that the 
Chicago drama critics were with us and that the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union and other organizations were 
prepared to fight the censorship, I flew to Chicago to 
see if the grotesque misunderstanding (as it then seemed ) 
could not be straightened out in personal conversation 
with the city’s Police Commissioner Prendergast and May- 
or Kenneally. 

| finally secured an interview with the police com- 
missioner. I was accompanied by Truman Gibson Jr., 
a prominent Negro citizen who is Joe Louis’s lawyer. 
Mr. Gibson was present to state his own belief that 
the Sartre play was highly regarded by the members of 
his race, and to offer proof of this fact. 

The commissioner, it developed, was not really inter- 
ested in the race issue; the interview became a harangue 
by him against what he considers the sorry moral condi- 
tion of the theatre. The lofty cultural level of our con- 
versation can be gathered from this one excerpt. “Who 
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TIS PITY SHE'S RESPECTFUL ...... 


is this author Sartre?” the commissioner asked. I an- 
swered: ‘He is a philosopher, a novelist and playwright 
whose works have been read and shown all over the 
world.” The commissioner’s next question was: ““Where 
does he live—in New York?” Paris, I told him. He 
replied: “Well, let him stay there.” 

I offered, on New Stages’ behalf, to bring the com- 
missioner to New York at our expense so that he could 
see the play for himself and judge whether it were as 
dangerously provocative as the police censor had charged. 
He declined. It wasn’t necessary to see the play, he said. 
Captain Fulmer had read it and Captain Fulmer just 
didn’t like it. The ban was still on. 

I left Chicago without ever seeing the mayor, who 
ignored all requests for an interview. He also ignored 
telegrams later sent to him by the Censorship Commit- 
tee of the League of New York Theatres and from dozens 
of labor organizations, asking for removal of the ban. 

The Chicago drama critics, it should be emphatically 
noted, opposed the ban with courage and intelligence. 
Robert Pollak of the Sun-Times, Sidney Justin Harris 
of the News, Claudia Cassidy of the Tribune all wrote 
forceful articles attacking the police commissioner’s ac- 
tion as dictatorial and capricious. The reviewers pointed 
out that this was not the first time the police had usurped 
the rights of playgoers. “Tobacco Road” never played 
Chicago at all. Neither did Lillian Hellman’s “The Chil- 
dren’s Hour.” Very grudgingly, the police allowed 
“Mister Roberts” and “A Streetcar Named Desire’ to 
open and they are currently running. But in the first 
play they forced certain major deletions in the text; as 
to “Streetcar” they let it be known that they had grave 
scruples, even if the play did win the Pulitzer Prize. 
Tennessee Williams was one of the dramatists singled 
out by Commissioner Prendergast in his talk with me as 
an example of the shocking decline in theatrical morals. 

The omnipotence of the police censorship is well- 
established by code and statute. As Robert Pollak of the 
Sun-Times pointed out in one of his articles—if a play 
the police don’t like actually succeeds in opening, it can 
still be shut down. There are many legal pretexts, such 
as stringent interpretation of the fire ordinances, that could 
be invoked to close a theatre. First and last, the Chicago 
censorship is effective because it attacks playwrights, 
actors, producers and theatre-owners where it hurts most: 
it attacks our bread and butter. 

The last word may not even yet have been spoken 
on the case of “The Respectful Prostitute.” Various 
organizations, including the Civil Liberties Union, are 
still campaigning for removal of the ban. A legal test case 
may be forced through some such procedure as holding 
a public reading of the play and challenging the police 
to uphold their case in Federal Court. 

But the ultimate test, it seems to those of us who were 
close to this tragedy of arbitrary power, will not neces- 
sarily be made in the courts, nor will the final victory 
be won by litigation alone. The victory will be won by 
the citizens of Chicago when they use their civic rights 
to force an end to the gross perversion which allows 
police officers to impose their prejudices and pruderies 


on a great city. 
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THEATRE ARTS 
INTRODUCES... 


eo We st noticed Kim Stanley, the young actress who 
s reading for Kermit Bloomgarden in the picture above, 
when she appeared in e. e. cummings’ “him” at the Prov- 
wn Playhouse last summer. Born in 1925 in Tula 

i, New \exico, she oT iduated trom the LU niversity of 
lex 1 went straight on to the Pasadena Playhouse. 
Warner Brothers signed her to a n e contract, but it 





took only three months for Kim to decide that Hollywood 
was not her dish. She walked out on the contract, without 
iny violent opposition from the brothers Warner, and got 
1 job with a winter stock company in Louisville, Kentucky. 
Then, fortified by $21 and a great deal of confidence, 
Kim hit New York. She left it at once for 


a summer theatre, came back again, kept alive by model- 


ling, and went back on the road with “Joan of Lorraine.” 
By the time that tour was finished Kim knew what she 


wanted to do. She joined the 


a season with 


Interplayers, one of New 
oft Broa iway 
like the rest of the 


York’s more vigorous where she 


groups, 
worked 


day on new scripts and acting exercises. 


company—twelve hours a 

Kim is a real believer in experimental and group theatre. 
“IT know it must sound pompous,” she says, “but how in 
hell can an actress develop if she’s lucky to get one Broad- 
Kim Stanley, however, 


a vear! is doing some- 


thin ibout it: she is a director of a new which 


will play in New York’s Cherry Lane theatre this summer. 


group 
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Joe E. Brown of “Harvey.” 





William Eythe of "Lend An Ear." 


Sam Levene and Audrey Christie of Light Up The Sky.” 
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PLAYGOING 


with Gilbert W. Gabriel 


be hummed around the hallways of the Ultimate Here- 
atter, and that’s only one. Even the snickers of a “Brush 
Up on Shakespeare” get well washed in sudsy melody. 
It is the composer who, after all, contributes the song 
ot the lark. And, as London, Melbourne and San Fran- 


cisco will probably be saying about it too—what a lark! 


MASTER DRAMATIST— A solemn thing to call a playwright, 
and in America, sadly rare. But Mr. Anderson 
inevitably rates it. He is our master dramatist. Nor 
does it need some new and very present success, such 
as this “Anne of the Thousand Days,” to establish his 
right to that title any more. It has been his for too 
many years to admit of any serious contradiction. 

Mr. Anderson is one of those gentle grumps in whom 
dwell modesty and disdain side by side. I see that, in 
replying to a recent interviewer, he characteristically 
said he hoped, some day, to write a good play. He may 
have said it with a post-rehearsal weariness, or even 
with a shake of that salt which he keeps for the season 


ing of critics’ tails—he certainly has no use for the rest 
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dressing room: Tallulah Bankhead of "Private Lives." 
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Lisa Kirk in Kiss Me, Kate" 


of our anatomies—but, anyway, that was how he was 
Well, here and now he has written it. His 
Anne joins his Elizabeth and his Mary of Scotland, and 
makes as good, in certain respects as grand, a play. 

Mr. Anderson is addicted to history. 


to poetry too, 


quoted. 


More seriously, 
The American theatre has not always 
forgiven him such strange leanings. The Broadway 
showshops have several times said a plain, ungracious, 
“Shucks,” if that’s what shucks means. He has been 
accused of unbridled literature, second-hand  strophes, 
latterday Shakespeare watered down to Stephen Phillips. 
The way from “What Price Glory?” up to “Anne” has 
certainly employed many more than a thousand days, 
and has not been paved with bliss and bravos only. But 
up it has been, unyieldingly up, until these present heights 
are taken and held. 

Of all the lands and times and costumes—Viennese, 
which 
Mr. Anderson has sought to transport to the stage, he 


New Mexican, old French or modern waterfront 


has been most happily at home himself, and fullest of 
eloquent effect for both his actors and his audiences, in 
Sixteenth Century England. 
Bard in him, stubbornly reborning. 


Maybe it has been the 
To him there’s no 
queen like a British queen, nor ever a tower as tall and 
dark against the sky as London’s. 

So here, out of Holbein by sundry court chronicles 
of that not so nice era—and perhaps one Dr. Freud had 
a thing or two to do with her conception, too—is the 
case history of Mistress Boleyn, second consort of the 
eighth Henry, wanton versus wolf-paws, victim and 
majesty, in two acts and many scenes and swift montages. 


ANALYZING ANNE— \Ir. Anderson throws little chiffon 
upon his heroine's essential character. She wears no 
ceinture of chastity to start with, nor will she mistake 
her hard-wrangled crown for a halo anywhere through 
out the play. She is laid out in honest humor on an 
analyst’s table, and the poet who peeks and eavesdrops 
on the session sympathizes with her all the more for her 
unabashed boldness and her honest flesh. 

We meet her first when the so-called Merry Monarch 
is no longer finding sufficient merriment in her elder 
sister—he seems to have learned a few facts of court 
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Often dines me at the Ritz . 


Mister Fritz invented Schlitz . . . 





life from her mother also, before that—and when Anne 
herself is idyllically busy being loved by young Percy, 


Northumberland’s simple Earl. ‘This time, she spurns 


King Harry. Spurns and hates and goes on hating him, 
even after Percy has suffered an offstage—I venture to 
say regretfully—a much too far offstage demise. 
It is a seesaw of the passions after that. It is great, 
stout, boisterous Harry lumbering hotly after her with 
blasts of vows to thrust away Catherine, Spain, the 
clergy, Rome itself, and crown her unequivocally queen. 
It is Anne snapping the whip of a natural but vengeful 
self-preservation upon his sophomoric shanks—until, het 
wildest ambition and her womb as well royally fulfilled, 
she yields to him in spirit too, and exchanges her hate 
for its too close cousin, love. The exchange is fatal. 
The equilibrium of rapture endures for just one day. 

Whereafter, Anne is doomed. Having altered he: 
song and wholly submitted, she can expect nothing except 
coarse-gutted philandering Henry’s t’other little tune in 
return. And when she also makes the scarcely remediable 
error of presenting him with an infant Elizabeth instead 
of a Prince of Wales, he will toss his vanity into Jane 
Seymour's lap instead, and send Anne to her celebrated 
trial-by-trumpery and adulteress’s death. It will make 
him most unhappy. 

Not that there’s any profound or world-tumbling 
philosophy involved. Uneasy lies the libido that wears 
a crown, and that is that, and that is body and soul 
enough to suit the needs of a beautifully soaring romantic 
ballad, a vivid tourney mounted between two fiercely 


human but heroic, almost heraldic figures. 


EVERY INCH A KING— Of the two, Henry is the solider. 
There is more to him here than just paunch and jowl. 


1] 
to call 


There is a grisly dignity. He must permit Anne 
him a fool, but none of the rest of us can. 

The usual portrait of a walloping, bellowing porpoise- 
in-velvet—so standardized a portrait that you'd have 
thought His Majesty were born only to act the role of 
Mr. Charles Laughton—has been dodged. This Henry 
has royally common sense, above if not below his golden 
belt-line. He has strong furnace heat in which to melt 


his scruples down, but the scruples are there: and so is 
I | 


But I’m always true to you, darlin’, 


in my fashion . . . 








And Schlitz must pay! 


1 half-admirable shrewdness in his lewdness. and 


SO s 


some sort 


of indecent hankering for decency, some occa 
sional realization that life is something more than loins 


and pretty lambkins. 


He has his ego rampant, and hi 
sceptre for a bedroom symbol, but he has much 
He offers fascinating study—and he gets it. 
There is one scene, famous by now among the series 
of them in this play, which does King Henry's com- 
plexes a full ironic justice. It is that trial scene, faintly 
Joan-of-Arcish, where Anne is condemned and, despair- 
ngly gay about it, flaunts and taunts him with a false 
confession of her guilt. He is in such tatters then, 
tween his past and present, his expediency and _ his 
pride. She'll pay for it with her head, but she will take 
his heart down with her into Hell. The epilogue proves 
his. It is hoke, perhaps, but truly radiant hoke: that 
familiar incident of Henry hearing the cannon’s deep 
report of his lady’s death, and that apparition of her 
with her white neck bared for either kisses or the axe. 
Kingly prerogative gives Henry the last word. It is 
ll for Anne, and it is lovely. I shan’t try to quote it. 
Mr. Anderson is a specialist in curtain lines, and this 


itches even the great tag-end which he gave his 


IN PRINT, ON STAGE—] didn't read 


sand Davs” until 


Anne of the Thou 
after I’d seen the production. Whether 
plavgoers should or shouldn't, that is one of those ques 
ons. Maybe hindsight is the only proper sight to use 
ipon a play. What it says in print will never compare 
with what it does upon the stage. Maybe. 


But there’s the “Ur-Faust” to read if you didn’t com 


pletely cotton to the lace paper “Faust the [heatre 

Guild once gave us ind there's the whole unexpurgated 
score of the “Ring” in case you object to the Metro- 
slit r 


1s merciful cuttings, and here’s “Anne” to be had 
book form by anybody who suspects that it has either 


ost or g ined somewhat. or both, DV its production. 


It is an e@x¢ ited | roduct on, and therefore exciting. It 
has been sti pped down to race, and it races; to eftects 
and it is highly and immediately effective. If some- 
times n the second half of it, particul arly it seems 
reduced to too many small apsules too little il medi- 











Yes, I'm always true to you, darlin’, 
in my way.” 


cine for such a series of hasty gulps, that’s an agreeable 
way to take it. Mr. Anderson had originally more 
history in it than its present ingredients suggest. He had 
more thoughtful hesitation too, and a slower, perhaps a 
subtler, taste. He lingered over the acids and ichors 
he was extracting from his two chief characters’ veins, 
and these made pleasurable chemistry, fascinating poetiz- 
ing, fun to read. But a play was in the boiling. All else 


must go—by the boards. 


It went, so the backstage gossips say, with some difh- 
culty. A play of such elaborate scheme and scope, such 
a population of big-wigs connected with it, would be 
bound to have troubles suitable in size. Stop there, they 
are none of our business. Ours the finished product, 
the first night’s perfected job of Mr. H. C. Potter's 
staging, Mr. Mielziner’s however-so-amended settings, 
Motlev’s magnificent costuming. They all were fine. 
Even with a few slight balks about the editing, I dare 
Say superfine. 


HARRISON-JOYCE— Ihe acting was surely 


so. Those two 
main parts were being played to the jeweled hilt, and so 
were the subsidiary ones galore 

Prophetic name, Rex Harrison, for a _ gentleman 
destined to impersonate King Harry. Not to mention 


any other fur-lined film names, 


Hollywood visitors 
don’t always genuinely help a Broadway play. Mr. 
Harrison does—and Leland Hayward, if it was Mr. 
Hayward, should have Broadway's thanks for Mr. Har- 
rison’s nomination for the role. 

He is a handsome hidalgo, this Harrison, king-sized 


hiskers with a well-assumed distinction. But—more 


wl 
important to the texture of the play—he turns out to 
be likewise a very top-grade talker. He would have 
to be. Mr. Anderson has written some speeches of stag- 
gering weight, soliloquies even, for His Majesty to 


Mr. Harrison 


} 1 ’ 
Dalance as l’ve ever heard 


inload. unloads them with as clever a 


etween conversation and 
declamation. He manages never to droop into litany. 
He loses neither tone nor overtone. He couldn’t imagi 
nably be much better. 
Joyce Redman, straighter come from England, is just 


as fortunate a choice for Anne. This tawny haired. 












































tatter voiced favorite of London’s Old Vic is a pint 
bottle filled, against all the laws of physics, with gallons 
of emotions. The heroine she commemorates here did, 
no doubt, have a smudge of the hussy to her. Miss Red- 
man sees to it that she has—that and a good deal in 
addition, attractive fondness, strident spite, sugar and 
spice and everything Anderson, until the day she dies. 
That first scene in Percy’s youthful clutch goes like a 
charm, thanks, too, to Robert Duke’s good Percy. The 
whole of the others engaged in the panoply make for a 
most reassuring roster: Percy Waram, for instance, John 
Williams, Cecil Clovelly and Viola Keats. They seemed 
to me to have been subdued down, possibly, to old 
tapestry hues. But with forethought, so that those 
ferocious twain, Henry and his Anne, should flare out 
from the central portion of the cloth with all the hotte: 
brightness. 


Which they did and will long do. 


GLADLY —The newest ‘intimate musical revue’ is “Lend 


An Ear,” and I'd certainly advise vou to heed its exhorta 
tion. Lend and bend one, quick. Because here is a good 
vay evening. Here is youth rambunctious from the ankles 
to the site of the sense of humor, a brattish sister to “Cal! 
Me Mister” and “Small Wonder,” and sometimes more 
uproarious than both combined. 

I’ve always bristled at that advertisement of intimacy. 
Fifteen vears ago, as sad-eyed Arthur Schwartz reminded 
me the her day, I was starting a cranky critique: “Inti- 
mate with whom? Joe Leblang, the cut-rate ticket man?” 
For they had this sort of revue then too. But the fact 
is that they didn’t have half such fast and funny ones. 


\ “Lend An Ear” 


any time at all. 


would have won out over any grouch 


Nobody, it seems, has to worry as much as we used to 
about what to do for the American stage’s younger set. 
Nowadays they do for themselves. Sick of understudying, 
movie-bitting and the Automat, thev organize their own 
“Hamlet” in Cherry Lane—where, anyway, it’s “Hamlet” 

or they stir up their own revue. And, when they sti: 
up their own revue, it’s ten talents to one that it will 
turn out to be a honey. A whole hive of honeys, this 
“Lend An Ear.” 

It is all done in a boisterously cooperative temper. One 
William Eythe, fronting with wit and good looks for 


his fellow producers, seems to be the vocal as well as 





focal point of it. Lyrics and music and most of the 
sketches are laid to Charles Gaynor, evidently a collegiate 
Noel Coward. The sketches all have large point and 
spoof and mischief—occasionally just a thumb-print too 
much of them—and the lyrics come straight from factory 
to consumer, cellophane wrapped. The music is singable 
and eminently danceable, and doesn't pretend to be much 
else. I did wish somebody would lend an air. 

But the best part of the entertainment is the people who 
give it. “They keep sprouting up with an almost imperti- 
nent virtuosity, and in confounding plenty. Light-toed 
caperers like Bob Scheerer and Dorothy Babbs. Light- 
headed comediennes like Yvonne Adair, Anne Renee 
Anderson and, especially, Carol Channing. The last of 
these is a golden-crowned clown of really queenly rank, 
Her equal at solemn, sumptuous tomfoolery has not been 
umong us since the opening of that intimate of intimates, 
the nrst Charlot Revue. 


DEBIT SIDE—Some weren't so good. The Theatre Guild 
tested its subscribers, stoics all, on a heavily tasseled 
comedy called “Make Way for Lucia.”” John Van Druten 
had crocheted this one with an evidently loving care out 
of some very mortal novels by that minor Trollope, E. F. 
Benson. Much ado about a small social squabble in a 
British summer resort, 1912 A.D. Perhaps I failed to 
remember that fateful vear as inhabited by such strange 
cuttings from life's pansy bed. Anyway, the dear ghosts 
declined to dance, even when repossessed by such usually 
spirited players as Isabel Jeans and Catherine Willard. 
They stayed dunked in afternoon tea, a proper parlor 
beverage but a mighty poor embalming fluid. They all kept 
gibbering wittily, “du reservoir!” | sincerely hope not. 

It would be unkindness itself to talk in such tough terms 
about a little innocent named ‘Jenny Kissed Me.” Here 
was a pastoral whose authoress, Jean Kerr, had obviously 
vet to hear that this season’s theatre is wearing long pants 
and a scowl. Naught could have been milder of humor, 
purer—in fact, Pegger—of heart. Neither could it have 
had much nicer acting than Leo G. Carroll's as its parish 
priest, or Alan Baxter’s and Pamela Rivers’. But, like 
those girls who wear glasses, it invited only virtue. Broad- 
way was already preparing to turn both cheeks toward a 
much bolder osculator, Kate, and poor Jenny must take a 
perfunctory peck, that’s all. 

And, for this footlighted month, that’s all. 
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@ This film will be called a documentary—a study of juvenile delinquency, 
1 contribution to the problem of race relations. But no classification is particu 
larly pertinent. “The Quiet One” is simply the story of a small Negro boy's 
search for and final discovery of love. It transcends documentary bounds in 
a bleakly poetic dissection of environment. The work of photographers Rich- 
ard Bagley, Helen Levitt and Janice Loeb will recall similar technique and 
use of objective material in “Open City.” ‘That technique is equally valid 
here, directed by eves that pare every picture to the enduring bone. 

The story of “The Quiet ¢ Yne’’—the early withering of a sympathetic Negro 
child into delinquency, his ultimate redemption in northern New York’s 
Wiltwvck School for Boys—could serve as a model of taste and selection for 
the several treatments of similar theme rumored to impend from Hollywood. 

e and individual are drenched alike in universality. The child, cut 
1 disrupted home and thrown onto Harlem’s unreceptive streets, 
1 shell of fear and hatred before encountering ‘for the first time 
ing powers of friendship and direction. He stands for the legion of 
ts of every 
is dificult to turn from the whole to component parts, but especially 
~worthy is commentary and dialogue contributed by James Agee—sparse 


, 17 sd 
content to underline action which is capable of standing alone 


or commentary. So also is the music of Ulysses Kav. who 


bered that what he was writing was the dirge for a young child. 


ncidental good which “The Quiet One” may accomplish is, of course, 


What it does do is illustrate once more the cardinal principles 
ie-making. Film Documents, the company whose initial effort 


be congratulated for understanding that sincerity, simpli ity nd 








@ If an American tourist were to leave Italy’s well worn 
paths and wander from the large cities into the outlying 
towns, he would very likely find a few faded three-sheets 
advertising the arrival of the youngest, merriest, and 
most impoverished acting company in the Italian Repub- 
lic. If he were lucky enough to be in the village at the 
time of a performance he would probably find it impos- 
sible to get a seat. So popular with the Italian farmers 
are these modern troubadors that fights often break out 
over the choice seats. 

The company calls itself I! Carrozzone (The Van 
It is not glamorous. It has no stars. In the contusion of 
postwar Italy, people with allied talents tended to band 
together. Dr. Fantasio Piccoli, son of a celebrated author, 


formed the group in Milan in 1947. 


The actors were 
nearly all university graduates whose careers had been 
thwarted by the war. ‘They had neither money nor equip- 
ment, but they talked fast and convincingly and succeeded 
in borrowing a decrepit truck, and a pile of old rags which 
they ingeniously transformed into costumes. Dr. Piccoli 
whipped the group into a repertoire of seven plays ranging 
from “Twelfth Night” to two modern scripts, and they 
started out for the Ligurian Appenines and some of the 
most God-forsaken villages in Italy. The old truck puffed 
steam most of the way, but somehow managed to make 
the climb. The youngsters played in woods, public 
squares, and even in haylofts, acting for poor people who 
had never seen or even heard of theatre. They met with 


simple, touching understanding which was all they 


The Van 


by OLIVIA OLIVET 





asked, despite the difficulty of their circumstances. 

That winter they retrenched, rehearsing in whatever 
quarters they could borrow. Word of their plight some- 
how reached the Italian Government, which recognized 
their work in a news release and donated a small and 
quite inadequate sum of money. By pooling their savings 
and borrowing more, the players managed to buy an army 
truck that eased the hazards of mountain travel. A firm 
in Rome donated tents and cooking utensils. 

The Van started its second tour in August, this time 
moving through Recoaro, Riva, and Arco in the North, 
Their performances met with unanimous approval. At 
Arco they discovered a new audience. ‘“Iwenty of the 
village’s resort hotels had been converted into sanitaria 
for tubercular patients. The reception from the invalids 
was so gratifying that the troupe played several times in 
each of the hospitals. ‘They were in demand everywhere 
and did their best to answer every call. After one last 
performance at the Arco Casino, they moved on to Riva 
and acted in the open air against the magnificent scenery 
of Lake Garda. 

Dr. Piccoli’s charges are now spending their second 
winter in Milan, rehearsing and planning new plays. 
Instead of hibernating as they did last winter, they hope 
to appear in factories, schools, hospitals, and even in 
prisons. Bookings are piling up and there is talk of 
expanding the troupe. 


The Van began with no assets except good will and 


immense love of the theatre. The formula seems to work. 





Given a pasture or a vacant lot, The Van sets up housekeeping. Dr. Piccoli, 
mentor, producer and chaperon of the nomadic troupe, stands at the right. 





In a single truck... scenery, costumes, food and actors. 
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@ In the faces above shines magic, the wonder of a world where the 
enchanted bean springs to pierce the clouds, where the giant has red 
hair and the beanstalk never withers. ‘hat the pictures were taken 
at the Children’s World Theatre production of “Jack and the Bean- 
stalk,” the outstanding presentation of the series which has been 
running for two winters at New York’s Barbizon-Plaza Hotel, is 
little more than incidental. For this is theatre anywhere as it should 
be but so rarely is—a transcendental realm of imagination all compact, 


bounded on four sides by the perimeter of fancy. This is theatre 


This is theatre in which 
events, because they transpire as they should rather than as they do, 
are truer than material actuality can ever be. 


where disbelief hangs truly in suspension, 


‘This is the ideal theatre 
dreamed of by Meyerhold long ago in Russia, when he admonished 
his too-passive audience: ‘““You yourself must light the faggots which 


you I 


iave brought.” 


[hese is much discussion these days of the morbid anatomy of our 
theatre. Study well the scene above: these are the faces of tomorrow’s 
theatregoers. It would be unfortunate if they 


were disenchanted 
of the theatre they now find such a miracle. 
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Each month Theatre: USA, a department devoted 


! to the best work being done outside the immediate 


glare of the Broadway limelight, is edited and prepared by ANTA in cooperation with the editors of 
Theatre Arts. Through the American National Theatre and Academy, the expansion of profes- 


sional, community, and educational theatre ts being recorded and stimulated. 


In each issue, Vheatre 


Arts presents the report from ANTA of the problems and progress of theatre across the country 
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THEATRE 


CENTRAL STAGING 


1 


e Because of the tremendous success of central staging 
in this country there is a tendency to consider it the be-all 
and end-all of the experimental theatre movement. Many 
times people have talked to all of us suggesting that if 
only they could stage their play in this relatively new style 
all of their problems would be solved. The tendency is 
to capitalize on the novelty of this technique in: the Amer- 
ican theatre. But when one trusts a technical device to 
promote a play or an acting group or a commercial scheme 
of production, one is following a futile path. 

There are many plays which because of internal struc- 
ture, subject matter, the need for realistic illusion, or the 
quality of acting required, are not suitable for central 
staging. It is possible to force a play into the mold, but 
it is highly probable that the dramatic intent of the author 
and the validity of his theme will be damaged, thereby 
reducing the play’s impact upon the audience to something 
approaching nothingness. A great many plays which were 


written for the so-called 


realistic—proscenium style 


theatre are more effective, or just as satisfactory, when 
produced in an arena. 

The first opportunity | had of examining central staging 
at first hand came some years ago when | witnessed a 
Nikolai “The Aristocrats”, 
produced by Okhlopkov for the Krasny-Presny 
in Moscow. 


performance of Pogodin’s 
‘Theatre 
He had made a clever adaptation of the 
Japanese hashi-gakari, a bridge connecting the backstage 
area with a rectangular stage about which the audience 
is seated. This acting area was on various levels, the set 
ting a labor camp for political prisoners. The play simu- 
lated the experiences of a group of people working on a 


shin canal, with such verisimilitude that all of us were 


held enthralled. 


OU 
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by GEORGE FREEDLEY 


‘Though the modern use of central staging is frequently 
credited to the Russian theatre, it apparently developed 
independently in several countries. Directors with creative 
imagination must have considered the methods of Japanese 
or Elizabethan staging, or felt the need for freeing the 
play from the proscenium arch. Men and women have for 
a long time rebelled against a stage which has retreated 
from its spectators, and have felt that there must be a 
more intimate contact between actors and spectators. 

The technique of the circus, with its acting rings, has 
been a familiar one for centuries. Certain directors and 
producers felt that if plays could be performed in this 
style they would gain an intimacy which was not possible 


in a playhouse which separated audience from 
with an orchestra pit and footlights. 


actors 
However, except in 
Miracle” or 
“Danton’s Death,” directed by Max Reinhardt, or in the 
Theatre Guild’s “Roar China,” created by Herbert Biber 


man, the need for a more immediate contact with the 


such so-called “art” productions as “The 


audience had been neglected or forgotten. 

It was with this in mind that Glenn Hughes as fa 
back as 1922 (and Gilmor Brown at about the same time) 
undertook to stage plays in what was considered a highly 
unconventional fashion. Mr. Hughes began in Seattle, 
in a penthouse drawing room of the Hotel Meaney. When 
he moved out of the drawing room into a theatre created 
for central staging, he kept—perhaps sentimentally—the 
name Penthouse Theatre. 

In it he has concentrated 


comedy. It is Mr. Hughes’ 


most effective for central staging. I can testify that on 


ilmost exclusively on light 


contention that this is the 


more than one occasion I have heard an audience laughing 


with a heightened pleasure because a comedy was given 





this method of presentation; but having seen psycholog- 
ical drama, tragedy and even native drama performed in 
this fashion to admirable audience reception, I must dis- 
agree with Mr. Hughes. He has, however, built up a 
large audience which definitely prefers central staging. 
For several nights a week he sells out the house to groups, 
professional o1 otherwise, labor unions, social or charitable 
organizations, and provides them with such good enter- 
tainment that they come back season after season. 

Down in Pasadena, Gilmor Brown provides in the 
Playbox an acting area on a level with the spectators 
which can be rearranged at the will of the director. He 
has placed his spotlights in such a fashion that he can use 
any area of the large room. Sometimes the spectators sur- 
round the actors, occasionally they are on three sides as 
in the Krasny-Presny Theatre, or sometimes face the 
actors in the conventional manner. He has created a truly 
experimental theatre. | well remember seeing a play pro- 
duced there which I had previously seen on Broadway 
and which, because of the flexibility of the approach, was 
granted heightened values. 

Probably the most celebrated example of central staging 
at the present time is that of Margo Jones at Theatre ’49 
in Dallas, Texas. Miss Jones carefully studied the work 
done by ( )khlopkov, Hughes, Brown and the others before 
she undertook her preliminary work in Houston, back 
when Dallas was only a gleam in her eye. Miss Jones has 
borrowed constructively and has created her own style of 
producing plays. Dallas is the cultural leader for the whole 
section of the country which lies below the Mason-Dixon 
Line between the Mississippi and the Pacific. There is a 
highly intelligent, well-educated, sophisticated, frequently 
wealthy audience which supports the legitimate theatre 
in Texas. Miss Jones directed her efforts at them. 

Failing to secure a proscenium style playhouse, she suc- 
ceeded in persuading the Gulf Oil Company to turn over 
to her its concert hall on the State Fair Grounds. Having 
found a home after two years of search, she realized that 
she would have to utilize some of the techniques which she 
had developed in Houston and make them palatable to 
in audience which had never known them before. It was 
1 question of persuading an audience that central staging 
could be as exciting, as vital, and even more enthralling 
han a play performed in the conventional fashion. 

Margo Jones engaged Jo Mielziner to come to Dallas 
to create a new theatre interior which would be adaptable 
to as many types of plays as possible. What Mr. Mielziner 
did was to arrange a hood over the stage, not dissimilar 
to the old-fashioned chandelier with a glass shade which 
hung above a dining room table, so that the light might be 
concentrated in the essential spots. With nothing more 
than this, Miss Jones and her technical staff have created 
in extraordinary illusion of reality. 


, 


People often become so much a part of the play’s action 
that unconsciously they react to the actors as human beings 
whom they know, rather than as portrayers of characters 
which exist in the author’s mind. I saw an actor’s cigarette 
lighter fail to work and a member of the audience in the 
first row unthinkingly put up his own lighter for the 
cigarette. The actor murmured “Thank you,” and pro- 
ceeded with the play. No one thought anything of it, actor 
nor audience. When such contact is established we have 
achieved the kind of theatre for which we all search. 

[ once saw Philip Barry's “Hotel Universe” staged with 
enormous effectiveness in a hotel drawing room. It had 





been my honest conviction that Lee Simonson’s provoca- 
tive setting for the Theatre Guild production had had a 
great deal to do with the play’s success. I went to see 
Robert Hartung’s presentation with mixed emotions. I 
expected to lose that “end of the world” feeling which 
Mr. Simonson had given us. I found—a sense of space 
that was endless. Mr. Hartung’s group of younger gradu- 
ates of the Yale Drama School hadn't the names to match 
the Guild’s stellar cast, but he had created in central 
staging the illusion and the explanation of the inner mean- 
ing of Mr. Barry’s drama. 

Down at the old Playroom Club in a converted iron 
foundry in the Chelsea district of New York, I once saw 
a play performed in a fashion which was similar to the 
others that | have mentioned. Set in a night club, the 
audience was banked in tiers of seats on two sides of the 
acting area; some of it was placed at tables on the other 
sides. ‘This maintained the illusion of the night club by the 
same directorial approach that Margo Jones and Glenn 
Hughes have found so successful. 

Some actors find themselves alarmed by the close prox- 
imity of the audience; others are enormously stimulated 
by it. Just as the actor is aroused, so can be the audience. 
For this reason it is wise to choose plays which will not 
offend or alienate particular groups of people. | am not 
suggesting the Glenn Hughes theory of comedy and farce 
alone in stating this, but it is possible to give an audience 
more than it can endure when you employ staging which 
makes them feel an integral part of the proceedings, with 
the characters in the play their enemies or friends—or 
even their family. Use central staging when it is right 
and pertinent. Don’t try to force it down anyone’s throat. 
It is too valuable for its chance to be destroyed by misuse. 


SEVEN MUSTS 
by SOPHIE ROSENSTEIN 


e Central staging demands of the director the maximum 
emphasis upon reality and the minimum upon theatri- 
cality. 

1. The director must first select a play whose scene shifts 
can be made by change of properties rather than by 
setting or light-effects. 

2. He must adapt the play by eliminating situations that 
call for the practical use of the setting; as, for ex- 
ample, the opening and closing of windows. 

3. He must stress simplicity and truth of performance, 
as the facial expressions receive as much scrutiny in 
arena production as they do in a screen closeup. 

4. He must increase stage movement and business so that 
the position of the actors is always in flux; and the 
view of no portion of the audience blocked for any 
length of time. This is also true of motion pictures. 

5. He must have ingenuity in the selection of furnishings 
specially chosen for size, height and character, as there 
is no set to help establish atmosphere. He must also 
supervise makeup so that it remains lifelike to the 
closest possible observation. 

6. He must time his show carefully to cover prolonged 
entrances and exits often necessitated by long aisles. 

7. He must insure sufficient dress rehearsals to time and 
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crain actors to enter and exit in the dark. 

In general, the considerations of the director of central 
staging are closer to those of motion picture direction. In 
the early stages of developing this technique the most 
satisfactory plays presented were those with understated 
emotion, such as the plays of Noel Coward and S. N. 
Behrman, but the scope of the technique now includes 


such works as “‘Rain” and “Summer and Smoke.”’ 


THE NEXT STEP 


by ALBERT McCLEERY 


e My own experience with arena staging began almost 
sixteen years ago at the Georgian Little Theatre in Evans 
ton, Illinois. The theatre was established in the sunken 
lobby of a swank residential hotel, which lent itself ad- 
mirably to this form of presentation. Brisk, gay drawing 
room comedies seemed particularly successful in the plush 
surroundings. The hotel lobby atmosphere gave a dramat 
ic setting peculiarly fit for such plays as “Let Us Be Gay”, 
“Meet the Wife” and “The Mad Hopes”. 

‘Two years later, under the sponsorship of Grant Wood 
at Cedar Rapids, lowa, I directed a production of Ibsen's 
“The Master Builder”, using an elongated rectangular 
platform set in the center of an enormous ballroom in 
another hotel. ‘The results of this performance seemed to 
indicate the accuracy of Glenn Hughes’ belief that only 
comedies of contemporary manners should be produced in 
arena surroundings. Problem plays and scripts that con 
tained a high degree of emotional content seemed to em- 
barrass audiences who could lift their eyes, look straight 
ahead, and see rows of friends on the other side. 

During the next five years, however, I continued to 
experiment with other arena theatre presentations, as | 
was not satisfied with results that were being achieved 
anywhere in the country, even at my alma mater, the 
Pasadena Playhouse. The Hughes dictum seemed valid 
to me until | joined the staff of Fordham University in 
1939. There | was encouraged to continue experimenting 
in this form, and in 1941 it became possible to persuade the 
Rev. Robert I. Gannon, 5.J., the University President, 


to order the remodeling of the penthouse floor of the 





American premiere of Fritz Hockweilder's “Crown Colony” was given 
in Fordham's unique arena theatre designed by Albert McCleery. 
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auditorium into the first arena theatre in the eastern U, S. 
Here the architects under Father Gannon’s direction 
devised an oval shaped room out of a former rectangular 
space. The corners which were cut off became off stage 
storage space, lighting booths and dressing rooms. The 
oval area is approximately 44’ x 28’, which allows us to 
surround an acting area of approximately 28’ x 14’ with 
three tiers of seats, giving a seating capacity of 160. This 
seating area is pierced by seven entrances, though this 
number is often reduced when the script permits. 

The oval shape quickly proved eminently satisfactory, 
Indeed, after seeing more than thirty arena theatres | am 
convinced that in the oval shape is the arena theatre's 
future. It gives the director all the advantages of the 
circular or square acting area, and in addition allows him, 
by elongating his pictorial groupings, to use the tradition- 
al tableaux demanded by nearly every playwright, and 
certainly by all the classics. But most important of all, 
it enables every spectator to see every bit of action at all 
times, a feat which is impossible when either the circular 
or square acting areas are used. In the oval theatre it is 
possible to have processionals, tableaux, mass groupings 
and other directorial forms, no part of which is blocked 
from any member of the audience. 

At Fordham we have produced another development 
which has made it possible to simulate the use of decorative 
scenery. William Riva, our technical director, is responsi- 
ble for this new development, which | consider the most 
revolutionary since Gilmor Brown began his experiments 
at Pasadena. Riva has built an encompassing wall 36 inches 
high around the edge of the acting area, with suitable 
openings for entrances. [his wall serves a double purpose, 


since it defines the acting area and also eliminates the 


unsightly spectacle of the legs and laps of the first row 
of the audience. From this wall he has stretched a scrim 
netting taut to the ceiling. Except for the entrances this 
scrim netting also extends around the acting area. On the 
scrim, using water color or dye, he is able to paint simu- 
lated arches, wall paper, bricks, or any other form of 
decor customary to traditional st ives. Thus each member 
of the audience, after the house lights are oft and the acting 
area lights are on, looks through the wall nearest him, 
across the acting area to where the lights fall on the op- 
posite wall, which becomes opaque to him. The audience 


member on the opposite side of the oval merely reverses 
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Shaw's "Candida" is rehearsed in Seattle's Penthouse Theatre, west- 
ern pioneer of arena staging. Note proximity of seats to action. 
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this sight procedure. The actor finds himself completely 
surrounded by the scrim net, with the audience invisible. 

Using this technique we have successfully given the 
American premiere of Fritz Hockweilder’s “Crown 
Colony” and also G. Martinez Sierra’s “The Two Shep- 
herds”. In March of this year we will offer the first per- 
formance of John Coppinger’s “The Voice in Rama”. 

Less than a decade ago it cost Oscar Serlin $25,000 to 
produce a play called “Life With Father’. Two months 
ago it cost him $100,000 to produce its sequel. These rising 
coats are the death knell of our theatre as we know it. 
One salvation in the face of such costs lies with the first 
group of wise theatre businessmen who will build a play- 
house in the arena style, where an audience of 900 can be 
seated with not one paying customer more than seven 
rows away from the actors. In such a theatre production 
costs for scenery would be reduced by three-quarters, and 
the present staggering cost for stage crews and technicians 
would be brought to the irreducible minimum. Such a 
step, enabling the professional theatre to make use of the 
newest and most economical technique, might well begin 
a new era for playwright, designer and producer. 


BROADWAY to DALLAS 


by VINTON FREEDLEY 


e Something over a year ago, a group of ANTA Board 


\lembers took off by plane to investigate reports to the 


effect that something very interesting was going on in 


Dallas. Brooks Atkinson, Sherman Ewing and I| were 


hose conducting the investigation. It did not take 


is long to trace the accolades to their natural source, the 


mony 


State | iit 


ing to the Gulf Oil Company had been transformed by 


(;rounds where an unoccupied building belong- 


Margo Jones into what she chose to call Theatre-in-the 
Round. We were privileged to see five different produc 


tions within the period of four days. One of these was 


Summer and Smoke”. 

While it is neither my wish nor my province to usurp 
the functions of New York’s established theatre Critics, 
| cannot help feel that in the case of this Tennessee Wil- 
liams play there existed by reason of central staging a 





Intimacy gained by central staging appears from this view of June 
Havoc's appearance in "Rain" with Hollywood Circle Players 
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certain charm and intimacy which has been lost in the 
more elaborate production scheme of the conventional 
theatre. In Dallas, this poetic and sensitive script assumed 
qualities which I found lacking in its Broadway produc- 
tion. In close personal proximity to the players, one had 
the feeling of being a member of that small Southern com- 
munity in which the action transpires ; of witnessing events 
and overhearing conversations which might not in fact 
be intended for our ears; and we had the curiously guilty 
sensation of being Peeping T’oms—eavesdroppers. We 
were present but not altogether wanted. Of the other 
productions it can be said that they were all imaginatively 
staged and professionally presented. ANTA is proud of its 
sponsorship of this theatre in Dallas, which stands as a 
shining example of what the regional theatre, thoroughly 
and capably administered, can accomplish. 

While it is admitted that this novel form of play pro- 
duction is not a substitute for, but merely an amplification 
of, the conventional method of presenting dramatic works, 
neverthless it is a matter for conjecture why New York— 
and specifically Broadway, which is supposed to represent 
the peak of the American theatre—has no production be- 
ing central-staged. There is a tremendous library of dra- 
matic literature which would take on new life and meaning 
if presented in what is to most of us an unusual and un- 
accustomed style. Whatever you choose to call it—whether 
arena staging, theatre-in-the-round, ring, or circular stag- 
ing—it gives to director and actor a certain definite chal- 
lenge not encountered in the conventional theatre. There 
is a fluidity of movement, a three-dimensional quality to 
the playing, a closer intimacy between player and audience 
than can be achieved through the frame of the proscenium 
arch. To the designer and technician it also creates new 
and exciting problems of lighting and stage decor. It is 
a legitimate artistic medium for which well-developed 
techniques have been evolved by creative minds. 

Since it seems that no new theatres are to be built in 
New York in the near future, and in view of the excessive 
costs both of production and operation confronting the 
so-called commercial theatre, it is to be hoped that some 
producer of courage and imagination will undertake the 
modest risk of introducing central staging to New York 
City. The real estate problem is not insurmountable, since 


by its verv nature the theatre must be on the intimate side: 


any large room will serve the purpose. Production outlay 





Design and model by Kelly Yeaton for Penn State Players’ arena 
presentation of Philip Barry's tragic fantasy “Hotel Universe.” 
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will be greatly diminished since no sets, as such, are used. 
Operational overhead will be drastically reduced. 

There are theatres in fourteen states now using this 
technique. It would seem time for Broadway to open its 
eyes to what is taking place throughout the country. 


ARENA ROUND 
THE COUNTRY 


e That central staging has solidly established itself in 
America is proven by the large number of groups, both 
professional and non-professional, which have adopted it 
successfully and developed it as an artistic form. Repre- 
sentative of their work are the following examples, listed 
alphabetically by state. 


CALIFORNIA: The Playbox was added to the Pasadena 
Playhouse in 1924 by Gilmor Brown. It consists of a large 
room with a broad shallow alcove on each of its four sides. 
Each alcove has its own physical features, such as a fire- 
place or French windows which can be used for a playing 
area when called for by the script. When central staging is 
used, the audience sits in the alcoves. ‘The theatre’s policy 
of varying the location of the acting area maintains a 
flexibility of staging. They have presented every type of 
show from “March Hares” to “Hamlet” in modern dress. 
“Plays that depend largely on an interest in character 
whether comic or serious, poetic plays and plays of at- 
mosphere or mood, plays that present a special or unusual 
environment, plays that state a vital human theme—all 
are excellent Playbox material.” .. . . Hollywood’s Circle 
Players began in the summer of 1945, when a group of 
UCLA students decided to devote their vacation to 
theatre. They converted a former mortuary into an arena- 
style theatre and presented “The Skin of Our Teeth” and 
‘Awake and Sing.”’ The results were so satisfactory that 
the following year the group decided to organize the 
Circle Players as a non-profit cooperative group. “The 
Adding Machine” was then presented in a large living 
room. With the profits from this show they acquired and 
converted a former drug store into a modernistic theatre. 
‘They now present seven shows a year, with as many as 
45 performances of each play. An unusual aspect of many 
of the Circle Players’ productions is that they often trans- 
form the entire theatre into the locale of the play to 
heighten the effect of ‘presence’ which is an outstanding 
feature of central staging. For ‘““The Time of Your Life” 
the entire theatre was made to look like Nick’s Saloon, 
with even the audience entering through swinging doors. 
For their production of “Rain,” starring June Havoc, the 
audience was transported into a replica of Trader Joe 
The Glendale 
Centre Theatre is a community group which has been 


Horn’s hotel store in Pago Pago. 


dedicated entirely to arena-style presentation. During its 
first year which ended last November it presented 14 
plays, including six original scripts. Plays are scheduled 
for a month’s run. As many as 50 performances have been 
given of a single play. A special children’s series, includ- 
ing such favorites as “Tom Sawyer,” “Heidi” and “Cin- 
derella,” is under way. Plans have been drawn up to 
replace the group’s present 110-seat house with a new 
structure which will contain a conventional auditorium 
seating 500, as well as a central-stage room to seat 150. 
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FLORIDA: At the University of Miami, the Drama De 
partment presents half of its productions on the octagonal 
stage of its Ring Theatre. The audiences seem to prefer 
the arena style, and in one day the 105-seat Ring Theatre 
was booked for the season to 176 clubs and organizations. 
‘They have found all types of plays successful in arena- 
style presentation. Some recent productions have been 
“Mr. Pim Passes By” and “The Importance of Being 
Earnest.” Plans are now being formulated to build a new 
300-seat theatre called The Circus, to be covered by a two- 
pole canvas tent mounted on permanent steel frames with 
a sawdust floor, but with carpeted concrete stage floor 
and ramps. Also planned is a smaller tent which would 
tour, carrying its own power plant and utilizing low- 
wattage spot and flood-projector bulbs. 


MASSACHUSETTS: ‘The Tufts College Theatre in Med- 
ford not only conducts a summer arena season, but also 
abandons the stage for the middle of the auditorium 
several times during its winter season. An experimental 
arena production of “The Playboy of the Western 
World,” presented in 1942, gave Tufts its start. “Today 
our reason for using the arena has little or nothing to do 
with expense, ease, experiment or artistic theorizing,” 
they say. “With us this matter is most practical and down 
to earth: it is a question of intimacy,” where all the qual- 
ities and defects of the acted play stand revealed to every- 
one in the theatre. 


OHIO: The Cleveland area can boast of the Gilpin Play- 
ers, the oldest interracial theatre in the United States. 
The founders of this project were Rowena and Russell 
Jelliffe, who when starting the Karamu Settlement House 
28 years ago, found that a children’s theatre proved valu- 
able in winning the participation of the younger children. 
Soon the teen-agers and adults wanted a theatre of their 
own, and the group was formed, naming themselves after 
the famous Negro actor Charles Gilpin, who encouraged 
their efforts. They fashioned their theatre from an old 
pool room, improvising tincans and burlap into lighting 
equipment and sets. They have performed more than 150 
plays during the last 24 years. ‘(Twenty members of the 
group have gone on to Broadway or Hollywood careers. 

Since the pool room playhouse burned down nine years 
ago, the Plavers have continued arena-stvle in a room 


which seats 99. Building of a new theatre is planned. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Centre Stage, at Pennsylvania State 
College, is directed by Kelly Yeaton and Robert Reif- 
sneider. “Hotel Universe,” produced experimentally as 
a psychodrama, ran three months to capacity houses. 
Centre Stage runs its shows in a lodge hall seating 115- 
150 and charges a ticket price of $1.10, including 60¢ 
admission, 38¢ for refreshments, and 12¢ tax. 


SOUTH CAROLINA: Arena productions are done in_ the 
Green Room of the Dock Street Theatre in Charleston. 
In this room, which is notable in itself as one of the finest 
examples of 18th Century architecture, four plays are 
done each season, alternating with the six main stage 
productions, with a two week run for each play. The 
casts are composed basically of students from the Dock 
Street School, although occasionally actors from the com- 
munity company take part. Arena plays consistently at- 
tract full houses. The program for this year includes 


“The Imaginary Invalid” and “Our Town.” 





Margo Jones’ famous Theatre ‘48 produced Moliére's classic comedy 
The Learned Ladies” in a noteworthy arena staging in Dallas. 





The Gilpin Players’ Karamu Playhouse gives Shakespeare's "The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew" in-the-round at its arena theatre in Cleveland. 


TEXAS: The history of Margo Jones’ Dallas Theatre 
49 has already been outlined in other articles in this issue 
[heatre Arts. The opening play for the '48-49 season 
was Moliere’s ““The Learned Ladies.”” Other plays on this 
premieres of five new plays. ... The Alley Theatre 
Houston has met with substantial success in its short 
1 of existence. A non-professional! group headed by 
Nina Vance, its membership has grown from 6 to over 
500, and its original capital of $2.14 has brought in 
intake of $6535, seven months and four shows later. 
heir theatre, seating 85, is a dance studio during the day, 
which necessitates a complete transformation before and 


ifter every performance—the only prop that isn’t moved 


s a real tree which grows inside the studio. . . . Using 
rge classroom, the Department of Drama of the Uni- 


of Texas presents two of each season’s plays in 
und. “Jim Dandy” and 


~ - | 
een among the original pl 


plays presented. 


AND ELSEWHERE: No listing of groups practicing central 

zing in the United States could hope to be complete. In 
Michigan, there is Wayne University’s Circular Theatre, 
nd also the University of Detroit’s Players; at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, the Play Circle; in Pennsylvania, 
Erie Playhouse, Juniata College, and the Pottsville 


1's agenda include “Twelfth Night,” ““The Seagull,” 


“George and Margaret’ 





Opening night at the University of Miami's Ring Theatre production 
of the perennial A. A. Milne comedy success ‘Mr. Pim Passes By.” 





Tufts College gives Eugene O'Neill's "Ah, Wilderness” new dimen- 
sions in an arena-style production at its theatre in Medford, Mass. 


Undergraduate Center have worked arena style; in Alta- 
dena, California, there is Charles Wilhelm’s Penthouse 
Theatre; in North Carolina, the new Durham Theatre 
Guild ; in Washington, Whitman College at Walla Walla 
has also worked in the round, as has State College at 
Pullman... . Among summer theatres which have adopted 
it are the Salisbury Players in New Hampshire and the 
Ringside Theatre in Sea Girt, New Jersey. In Oregon, 
the Portland Civic Theatre has made use of it; so also 
have the Hill Barn Summer Theatre in San Mateo, Cali- 
fornia, under Robert Braun’s direction; the Western 
Springs Theatre in Illinois; the Penthouse Players in St. 
Paul, Minnesota; and the Little Theater of the Down- 
town YMCA in St. Louis, Missouri. In New York City 
numbers of off-Broadway groups, including Theatre In- 
corporated’s Studio 63, the [rwin-Quesnel Players, Robert 
Hartung’s Arena Theatre, and the On Stage Players have 
ilso experimented in arena style. Equity Library Theatre 
presented “Arms and the Man” in the round in New York 

ring this past autumn. Described in detail in this section 
re Glenn Hughes’ Penthouse Theatre in Seattle and 
Albert McCleery’s Fordham University Theatre. 

The list of theatre groups actively working in the round 
s growing longer every week. Certainly arena staging has 
proved that it is here to stay, and here to stay for a long 
and lively while to come. 








DON’T FORGET 
PUBLICITY 


by BERNARD SIMON 


e The movies don’t do it. The sponsors of radio pro- 
grams, sports events and of practically everything from 
cigarettes to refrigerators don’t do it. But the theatre still 
practices the theory of the Better Mousetrap. Both on 
Broadway and in the regional theatre the belief is wide- 
spread that if one just takes pains to produce a good show, 
one can sit back and wait for lines to form at the box- 
office. This is one of the reasons for the theatre's ills. 

To be sure, Broadway producers employ energetic press 
agents to inform the world of their mousetraps, but it’s 
more because of custom and union regulations than from 
deep belief that a press agent’s drum-beating can be a 
decisive factor in success. They point out that when a play 
wins critical acclaim audiences can’t be kept away with 
barbed wire entanglements. And, by contrast, they say 
that if the play they themselves thought was a good mouse- 
trap is called otherwise by critics upon its opening, then 
no amount of publicity will attract people to it. 

With college and community theatres the reliance upon 
the Better Mousetrap has a different basis. These theatres 
must also attract customers in the face of the strongly) 
competitive appeal of movies, radio, nighttime sports and 
television. But they haven’t the same urgency to solve it. 
Originating as semi-closed groups, appealing to the ready- 
made audience of their student bodies or friendly subscrib- 
ers, they have not often enough accepted the growing re- 
sponsibility, relinquished to them by the _ professional 
theatre’s decay on a national basis, to supply the theatrical 
needs of their entire communities. This means activels 
working to expand their audiences. 

In the last dozen years many regional theatres have 
awakened to this responsibility by increasing the number 
and quality of their productions. But, often suffering from 
a sense of inferiority or isolation rooted in their beginning 
as “little” theatres, most of them have not tooted their 
horns enough to draw the attention of their entire com- 
munities to what good mousetraps they have for sale. 
Nearly all the people who gravitate toward participation 
in a regional theatre’s activities are interested in acting, 
scene-designing or directing. ‘The anonymous, inglorious 
tedious job of publicizing the triumphant performances of 
others is usually relegated to an unwilling patsy who 
carries out the chore only because he or she has been bribed 
with the promise of a good part in the next production. 
Thus the theatre remains a clique theatre, rather than a 
community theatre. 

Even when there’s a contented and eager press agent in 
the organization—someone, like myself, who loves the 
theatre so much that, though the gratification of acting 
is beyond reach, he’s willing to be in it in whatever capacity 
he can—he is often at a loss for the source materials and 
the know-how of effective publicity. 

It is for this reason that ANTA is now seeking to have 
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courses on theatrical business management and _ publicity 
added to the curriculae of university drama departments. 
For a long time the universities have been making magnifi- 
cent contributions to the American theatre by turning out 
skilled production technicians who have been leading hun- 
dreds of regional theatres toward ever higher quality of 
production. But in these drama courses—and at the various 
community theatre conferences as well—the emphasis has 
tended to be overwhelmingly on stage techniques. The 
front-of-the-house has been largely overlooked, though just 
as much training is required for efficiency in that area. 

As part of its program to help strengthen regional 
theatres in every way, ANTA has also welcomed and en- 
dorsed an enterprise I started this season, called Package 
Publicity Service, to supply readymade publicity material 
to regional theatres on plays that are frequently presented. 
From theatres that have subscribed to the service so far, 
I have learned that the twenty-five or so typewritten pages 
of newspaper stories, radio broadcasting material, pro- 
gram notes, research notes, exploitation ideas and general 
sales advice in each “package” have been of value not only 
by directly increasing the quantity and quality of pub- 
licity obtained for an immediate attraction, but also by 
being an enlightening sample of the numerous forms and 
channels that theatrical publicity can take. 

If a publicity announcement praises a play to the skies, 
newspaper editors justly decline to print such a blurb ex 
cept at regular advertising rates. If the announcement goes 
to the bare-bones other extreme—merely stating the names 
of the sponsor, the title of the play, the author, the players, 
the time and place of performance—it accomplishes little 
toward its main purpose of selling tickets. It’s just another 
form of Mousetrapism. 

Really readable or listenable copy—true, brief and vivid 
—is always welcomed by newspaper editors and radio 
station program directors, who have columns of space and 
hours of time to be filled daily. They need press agents 
to help them inform and entertain their public, as much 
as the press agents need their channels to reach the public. 
A press agent is free to plug his show to a fare-thee-well 
if he keeps submitting good copy. 

While the important thing is to sell the play, the kind 
of audience sought must be kept in mind. This means that 
the cheap appeal sometimes employed by movies can’t be 
employed by a self-respecting theatre. On the other hand, 
a Bernard Shaw play, for example, would best not be ad- 
vertised as an intellectual exercise or a bitter commentary 
on our present society, which it is, but rather as a witty 
and highly amusing comedy, which it also is. 

Too often the publicity for regional theatres consists 
chiefly of newspaper stories about Susie Doe, wife or 
daughter of the prominent Joe Doe, who will play the 
heroine of the coming attraction. Such stories may induce 
Susie's friends to come and cheer, and her enemies to come 
and jeer, but it is doubtful if many leading actresses have 
enough enemies to fill a theatre, and certainly none has 
enough friends. Certainly such stories alone won't sell 
many tickets to the rest of the community. 

That kind of publicity is suitable only for what amounts 
to private theatricals. And since it has now become the 
cultural responsibility of every regional theatre to make 
its performances available to the widest possible public, 
that requires publicity as painstakingly prepared as the 
productions themselves. 
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THE PLAY’S THE THING | 


adapted from the hungarian 


by p.g. wodehouse 


p.g. wodehouse 
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@ Wrote Ferenc Molnar, one year before “The Play's the Thing” was pro- 
duced: “1878, I was born in Budapest. 1896, I became a law student at 
Geneva. 1896, I became a journalist in Budapest. 1897, 1 wrote a short story. 
1900, I wrote a novel. 1902, I became a playwright at home. 1908, I became 
a playwright abroad. 1914, I became a war correspondent. 1916, I became a 
playwright once more. 1918, my hair turned snow white. 1925, I should like 
to be a law student in Geneva once more.” 

Despite Molnar’s prodigious versatility, only his plays 
have withstood the test of time. The American suc- 


about the author eee ™ of “The Devil” (1908) was phenomenal. Four 


companies played New York simultaneously: two in 

English, one in German, one in Yiddish. Eighteen 

Molnar plays have been done on Broadway. “Liliom” 
has become a minor classic, and “The Guardsman” provided the Lunts with 
one of their wildest romps. 
Since 1940 Molnar has lived in New York, the center of the Budapest-in- 
America set and the fountainhead of numberless anecdotes. It is said that 
he once severed a long friendship with a man who, in a nightmare, had 
laughed at him. He is devoted to the memory of the late President Roosevelt, 
is noted for his daedal practical jokes, and suffers from insomnia. All in all, 
Ferenc Molnar is by far the most eminent of the Hungarian playwrights who 
once made Budapest the playwriting capital of the world. 


P. G. Wodehouse, known to almost every literate reader as the creator of 
Jeeves, has had a long and varied association with the stage. He wrote 
fifteen plays in collaboration with Guy Bolton, another fifteen with other 
dramatists, and was once theatre critic on Vanity Fair magazine. For the 
late Jerome Kern, and torch-singer Helen Morgan, he did the hauntingly 
memorable lyric to “My Bill” in “Showboat.” 
Mr. Wodehouse’s talent is peculiarly suited to such an adaptation as “The 
Play's the Thing,” for the subject of his own minor 
masterworks has always been the antic hay of a world 


about the adaptor.. populated exclusively by a febrile high-society. Both 


he and Ferenc Molnar are experts at preserving—if 

only in the fancy—an era which has vanished beneath 

the rubble of two World Wars. The Drones Club, 
unlike other institutions of Saint James’s Street, has not gone under. It will not, 
nor castles on the Italian Riviera, while P. G. Wodehouse is writing of them. 
Mr. Wodehouse, a clerk in a London bank at the turn of the century, now 
lives in an East Side apartment hotel in New York, where he has spent much 
of his time for many years. Academic authorities have endorsed the verdict 
of a million readers, and the man who gave “Enter Psmith” to the language 
can now write LL.D (Oxon.) after his name. 


‘The Play’s the Thing” somewhat astonishingly received its first production 
on any stage at Great Neck, Long Island, in the P. G. Wodehouse English 
adaptation. It opened under the Charles Frohman aegis at Henry Miller's 
Theatre in New York, on November 3, 1926, where it ran for three hundred 
and thirteen performances. Soon after it was successfully reproduced in 
England, France, Italy and Hungary. Gilbert Miller's revival last April ran 
for two hundred and forty-four performances on Broadway. 

This is a theatrical play in every sense of the term. 

The play-within-the-play in Act III is a lightly veiled 


about the play Sinisa a burlesque of the French romantic theatre, of Sardou 


in particular. Molnar is having fun at the expense of 

the critics who thrived in a bygone Budapest. 

Since its first showing back in 1926, “The Play's the 
Thing” has undergone a few minor but interesting changes. Twenty-two years 
ago the play's references to Mumm’s Cordon Rouge and tiny Riviera villages 
were familiar to most audiences, but the accent of today’s world has shifted 
from glitter to grimness and most such allusions have been deleted. Twenty- 
two years ago Turai advised his young ward to “dream and love and enjoy this 
beautiful world and all that there is in it”. . . his advice has since been modi- 
fied to “enjoy the world, such as it is.” But the play is still fresh: its subjects— 
love and theatre—are timeless. 
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1926, Catherine Owen, Holbrook Blinn, Reginald Owen. 
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1947, Faye Emerson, Louis Calhern, Arthur Margetson. 


THE PLAYW’S THE THING... 


Cast 


SANDOR TuRAI, a famous dramatist 
Mansky, his collaborator 

ALBERT ADAM, a young compose! 
ILoNA SZABO, a prima donna 
Atmapy, a leading actor 

JOHANN DworNITSCHEK, a footman 
MELL, the Count’s secretary 

Two LAcKEyYs 


Che action takes place in a room in 

castle on the Italian Riviera, on a 
Saturday in summer. 

Act I. 2:00 A.M 

Act Il. 5:00 A.M 

Act III. 7:30 P.M 


— 


ACT ONE 


ScENE: As the curtain rises a distant 
rchestra is heard playing Leonca 
vallo’s “Mattinata.” The stage is 
almost dark. The only light comes 
through two large French windows 
at the back. Through them we se 
the moonlit Mediterranean far be 
low, the vague outlines of the pre 
ipitous coast, twinkling lights 
ilong quays and esplanades, and 
here and there the faint glow from 
some lighted window. A lighthous 


Copyright 1926, Paramount Pictures Inc. Reprinted by permission of said copyright proprietor and the author, Ferenc Molnar 


blinks intermittently in the far dis- 
tance. Within the dark room three 
darker shadows loom against the 
moonlit windows; the lighted ends 
of three cigarettes prick the black 
ness. There is a long pause. It is 
almost embarrassingly long. Just 
before one wonders if anything is 
ever going to happen a man’s voice 
breaks the silence 


The Man’s Voice: When you stop 
talking, Sandor, for sixty consecutive 
seconds, there’s something wrong. 
One of the shadowy forms is seen to 
rise and cross to the right wall. We 
hear the click of an electric switch 
and instantly the stage is flooded with 
the warm glow of several electric 
sconces and cande labra lamps. The 
light reveals a room beautifully fur 
nished in Italian Renaissance. At thé 
hack one shallow step leads up to a 
raised portion which runs the u hole 
width of the room. Behind it are the 
French windows, now closed, with a 
balcony beyond them. To the right a 
short flight of steps leads to a landing 
and a door to a bedroom suite. To the 
left one step ieads up to a door to the 
hall and the remainder of the castle 
Occupying the right wall of the lower 


portion of the room is a great fire- 
place with a corbelled chimney. A 
long table stands near it. At the left 
is a grand piano. Below tie piano in 
the left wall is a door to another bed- 
room. All these doors are closed. 
Above the piano toward the center is 
a small stand with a telephone on it. 
There are comfortable chairs here and 
there. The ceiling is beamed and 
carved. The whole room reflects 
wealth and beauty. The speaker, who 
has just lighted the room, is a large 
and portly man of middle age. His 
name is Mansky. He is in a dinner 
jacket, as are his two companions, 
Sanpor Tural, seated in the center, 
and ALnert ApaM, near the piano. 
rurat is also middle-aged, but young 
er-looking and less portly than Man- 
sky. A glance shows him to be a man 
of consequence and dynamic person- 
ality. He is wearing a monocle. At- 
BERT ApAM is a dreamy, handsome 
boy just over the threshold of man- 
hood. The distant orchestra has 
stopped playing. Mansky reseats him- 
self to the right of Tunat, and speaks 
again.) What's on your mind, Sandor? 

Turat: I was just thinking how 
extraordinarily difficult it is to begin 
a play. The eternal problem of how 
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to introduce your principal charac- 
ters. 

ApaM: I suppose it must be hard. 

Tura: It is—devilish hard. Up 
goes the curtain, there is a hush all 
over the theatre, people come on the 
stage. Then what? It’s an eternity— 
sometimes as much as a quarter of an 
hour before the audience finds out 
who's who and what they are all up to. 

Mansky: I never saw such a fel- 
low. Can't you forget the theatre for 
a single minute? 

Turat: No. That's why I’m such a 
great dramatist. 

Mansky: You can’t be happy for 
half an hour unless you're talking 
shop. Life isn’t all theatre. 

Turat: Yes, it is—if you write plays. 
You know what Alphonse Daudet 
says in his “Memoirs”? When he stood 
by his father’s deathbed, all he could 
think of was what a wonderful scene 
it would make for the stage: 

Mansky: It’s silly to let your job 
become an obsession. 

Tura: Well, that’s the theatre for 
you. And of all the _ brain-racking 
things in the world, beginning a play 
is the worst. Take this scene here, for 
instance. We three—Curtain goes up 
on three ordinary men in ordinary 
dinner jackets. How is anybody to 
know even that this room we're sit 
ting in is a room in a castle? And how 
are they to know who we are? If 
this were a play we would have to 
start jabbering about a lot of thor- 
oughly uninteresting things—to the 
accompaniment of slamming seats 
until the audience gradually found 
out who we were. 

Well? Why not? 

Think how much simpler 
it would be if we were to cut out 
all that stuff and just introduce our- 
selves? (He rises and addresses the 
audience.) Ladies and 
good evening. 


MANSKY: 
TURAL: 


gentlemen, 
We three arrived to- 
night to spend a couple of weeks at 
this castle. We've just left dinner 
where we did ourselves remarkably 
well with some excellent champagne. 
My name is Sandor Turai. I am a 
playwright. I have been a playwright 
for thirty years. I make a very good 
thing of it. I bow and step back leav- 
ing the stage to you. (Turat steps 
back and Mansxy steps forward and 
addresses the audience. ) 

Mansky: Ladies we gentlemen, my 
name is Mansky—I, too, am a plav- 
wright, and this yea »man’s life-long 
collaborator. We are probably the 
best-known firm in the business. 

Turat: Come to Mansky and Turai 
for all comedies, farces and operettas. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Mansky: I, too, make a very good 
thing out of it. ; 

Turat: Which brings us 
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Mansky: —to the remaining mem- 
ber of the trio. (They indicate Apa, 
who rises and addresses the audience 
in similar fashion but with more diffi- 
dence and none of their assurance.) 

ApaM: The last and least. I, ladies 
and gentlemen, am. Albert Adam. I 
am twenty-five years old and I com- 
pose music. 

Turat: Very good music, too. 

ApaM: I have done the score for 
the latest operetta by these two kind 
gentlemen. My first effort. They dis- 
covered me. Without them I am a 
complete nonentity. I have no parents, 
no reputation, and no money. 


Turat: But—he’s young. 

Mansky: And gifted. 

ApaM: And in ln e with the prima 
donna. 


Turat: You don't have to tell them 
that. An audience takes it for granted 
that the young composer is in love 
with the prima donna. That's tradi- 
tion, isn’t it? 

ApaM: Thank Heaven. 

Tura: At any rate, here we are. 
Free at last from the dusty world of 
make-believe; out of the reach of 
thin-skinned actors and thick-skinned 
managers. What's more, there is 
nothing to worry us. Our operetta is 
finished and off our minds. More- 
over, it is summer. The weather is 
pertect, the night is gorgeous, the 
sea 

Mansky: Yes? What's the 
with the sea? 

Turat: It’s moist! And the world 
is the world. Now, there you are. 
Wouldn't that be the simplest way to 
begin a play? 

MANSKY: 
all there 
write plays. 

Turar: A great many do. You 
should know that. But you can see 
how absurdly simple it is. 

Mansky: All right, all right. Fou 
stop talking shop. I've 
had enough. Save it for tomorrow. 

Tura: At any rate, it’s been a 


matter 


If that were 
was to it, any fool could 


Very crude. 


heaven’s sake, 


great day—and we must remember 
it—August the twentieth. 


Mansky: Friday. 

Turat: What of 

Mansky: I wish it wasn’t. 

Turat: Don't be such an old 


woman, 


Mansky: No one should arrive any- 
where on a Friday. 
ApAM: What difference does it 


make—Friday, Saturday, Sunday 
life’s always wonderful. 

Turalt: My unlucky day is Tues- 
day. Among other things (indicates 
Mansky), he was born on a 
During, I believe, the 
sade. 


Mansky: Well, look at it for vour- 
self. Here’s today’s little bag of bad 


Tuesday. 
Second Cru- 





luck, Midday- 
violent thunderstorm. Set us back 
an hour. Early 
dog. More delay. 


-blowout—followed b 


afternoon—ran over 
And when we ar- 
tive, who is out? Our princely host. 
Who else? Everybody. All gone off 
on a picnic. Friday! And the beauti- 
ful, the one and only, our adorable 
prima donna, where is she? Also off 
on a picnic. Is she expected home 
tonight? No. When is she expected? 
No one knows. Friday! 

Turatr: Oh, she'll be back. 

Mansky: Well, that won't spoil 


Friday’s record because it’s Saturday 
now. 

Apa: And I've got to wait a whole 
night before I can see her. It’s cruel. 

Mansky: Just Friday. 

Turai: Well, now listen to me. I'll 
give you my version of the day’s pro- 
ceedings. Midd: 1y—capital lunch in- 
cluding some really drinkable coffee. 
During the meal, a few drops of rain. 
Result: perfect roads, no dust. We 
did injure a dog—but our Friday good 
luck held. The dog made a miracu- 
lous recovery and when last seen was 
sitting up taking nourishment. We 
arrived here a few hours late. But 
what a bit of good luck that was. 
Nobody in the house to expect tired 
men to make conversation. What's 
more, we dine on as fine a curried 
chicken as ever I tasted. 

Mansky: I loathe curry. 

Turat: You would! Now, in con- 
clusion, let me give you the crowning 
piece of good fortune of this magical 
Friday. The 
Ilona’s. 

ApamM: What! 

Turat: Yes! Through that door is 
the room of the beautiful prima don- 
And I managed 
to get this suite for us. What a piece 
of good luck that was. 

Mansky: For cm 

Turai: No, no. For all of us. When 
a composer is woe 
hits. When a prima donna is happy. 
she occasionally sings on key. And 
the librettists gather royalties from 


room next to this is 


na, the one and only. 


he writes song 


the resulting triumphs. 

Mansky: Sordid brute. You've no 
poetry in your soul. 

Turat: But I have a balance in my 
ind that’s far more im- 
portant. As for Ilona being away, 
think what a piece of good luck that 
is. Think of the pleasant surprise 
she'll get. The little darling comes 
home from her picnic. All unsuspect- 
ing, she zoes into her little room, she 
sinks upon her little bed— 

Mansky: Why on earth must every- 
thing alwavs be so little? 


bank account 


Turat: I never gave it a thought. 


Why not? 
Mansky: Damned _ sentimentalism. 
I know the house well. She has a 
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huge room and an enormous bed. 
Turat: The point is she doesn’t 

know were here. That we've brought 

her the finished operetta and that I 


am going to sing her the waltz song 
from Act Two 

MANSKY God help her! Do vou 
know it's past three? Let’s go to bed 
You can do your singing tomorrow 


TuraAr: I’ve no objection to post 
poning the little surprise party. Sup 
pose we wake her in the morning 
with the waltz 


ADAM: Suppose she finds out we're 


Turat: Oh, I’ve attended to that 
lve irticularly impressed on the 
butler that no one must know we'r 
morrow morning. He's a 
very important man, that butler—prax 


runs this house 


ApamM: Then I’m going to have a 


hat 

rurat: I don’t follow his logic, do 
\ PW h it h iS the importance of the 
butler to de 


» with your having a bath? 
ApaM: I hate logic. When you're 


tired and sleepy and looking forward 
to something particularly nice—well 
it’s wonderful to lie in a tub of luk 
warm water with your eves closed 


Turar: Young! (Laughs.) And an 
urtist must pamper himself, eh? 
You're a lucky boy. You're going to 
escape the struggles that most young 
irtists suffer before they reach the 
top. You’ve got a very clever man 
behind you—pushing you on 

Mansky: (Significantly) Yes. Two 
clever men 

furar: I beg your pardon? Oh! Of 
course, two clever men. So run along, 


my bov. and have vour bath—and 





sleep and dream and love. And enjoy 
your youth in this not so beautiful 
world—what’s left of it. 

Mansky: You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself. He should be learning by 
this time that life isn’t all music and 
roses and happiness 

Turat: Why be in such a hurry to 
teach him that? 

Mansky: I'm not in a hurry 

Turat: Then why must he be in a 
hurry to learn it? 

Apam: Good night, Uncle Sandor. 

Turat: Good night, my boy. And 
don’t forget who will presently be 
sleeping on the other side of that wall 
Sav! There’s an idea for a scene. The 
lovers separated bv the wall 

Mansky: What lovers? 

Turat: Pyramus and Thisbe. “And 
thou, oh wall, oh sweet, oh lovely 
wall! Oh wicked wall, through whom 
I see no bliss!” 

Mansky: Shop again! Always shop! 

Apam: And what about you two? 

Turartr: Oh, we're all right. Our 
room is on the far side of yours. 

ApaM: Are you two sharing a 
room? 

Tura: We have to. Real collabo- 
rators never separate for a moment. 
Or the most priceless ideas might be 
lost forever. Besides, I talk in my 
sleep. I’m told that’s when I say some 
of mv best things. Manskv is a light 
sleeper, and wakes up and jots down 
whatever I sav. 

Apam: Well, gentlemen—one last 
word before I go. I am very fond of 
both of vou. I am finding life very 
beautiful. And I am very happy. 

Turat: Which startling announce- 
ment seems to call for a glass of very 


old brandy. 

Mansky: Make it two. 

Turat: Right. It’s good to see the 
boy so happy. Now that I've reached 
the shady side of fifty, I find myself 
full of parental affection and nobody 
to lavish it on. His mother was a 
gentle, beautiful woman. They’re still 
dancing down there on the terrace of 
the hotel. With that dark blue sky in 
the background and the colored lights 
on the water. Yes, the boy's right— 
life is beautiful. 

MANSKY Sandor. 

Tura: Yes? 

Mansky: I didn’t like to tell you 
before. 

Tura: Tell me what? 

Mansky: Something rather unpleas- 
ant. A little piece of news. Rather 
unpleasant. 

lunar: You're an odd sort of fel- 
low. Just when a man is feeling happy 
for five minutes, you have to come 
ilong and take the joy out of life. 

Mansky: It concerns you, too. It’s 
rather unpleasant. 

Turar: Well, come on, old friend. 
Ruin my evening for me. 

Mansky: I was looking in the visi- 
tors’ book downstairs, and I saw a 
certain name. Yes, it’s rather unpleas- 
int 

Turat: Don’t sit there making my 
flesh creep. What name did you see 
in the visitors’ book? 

Mansky: Almady. 

Tura: The actor? 

MANSKy: Yes. 

Turat: He's here? 

Mansky: He is. 

Turat: H'm. This is, as you say, 
rather unpleasant. 
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Mansky: You realize what this 
means? 

Turat: It means that you're thor- 
oughly happy. 

Mansky: Not at all. I may be a 
pessimist, but unfortunately, I'm a 
tender-hearted pessimist. W hen I am 
proved right, I do not enjoy the fact. 
The fact is that Mr. Almady is here. 

Turat: But how? He hasn't been 
invited here for ten years. 

Mansky: I suppose he fished for an 
invitation. He probably had his rea- 
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sons. 
Turat: Does our young friend 
know anything about that business? 


Mansky: No! If he knew the part 

| Mr. Almady has played in his fiancée’s 

life, it would be a terrible shock to 
him. 

Tura: Well, how much of a part 
was it? When she was starting on the 
stage he gave her lessons in voice 
production. And then—well, it was 
just the usual business—the romantic 

leading actor and the little pupil. The 
sort of thing that lasts a couple of 
months at the outside. And, besides, 
it was all over and done with long 


ago. 


Mansky: Apparently it is not over 


| 
| and done with. 

Turnat: Rot! Because by pure 
chance he happens to be in the same 
house? 

Mansky: It isn't pure chance. It’s 
impure intention. Use your intelli- 
gence, man. Ilona was Almady’s dis- 
covery—he took her out of the chorus 
and taught her all she knows. 
Turat: That's a thing of the past. 
Ilona’s in love and shes engaged to 
i be married. And you know how pas 
sionately an actress can be engaged 
to be married. I'm bound to say I'm 
not remarkably enthusiastic about this 
match, but if it makes the boy happy 
that’s the main thing. My dear chap, 
: youre crazy. She wouldn’t be such a 
fool—with a worn-out elderly actor 
a father with four children. She’s got 
too much sense. 

Mansky: I never said a word about 
that. I merely said I had seen his 
name in the visitors’ book. That means 
he is staying here. Is that pleasant? 
No. It is unpleasant. That was all | 
said. I now say something more. We 
ought to have wired Ilona that we 
were coming tonight. 

Turat: I admit it. You're right 

, again. So be happy. Never surprise a 
woman. On several occasions in a 
longish life I have prepared a joyful 
surprise for a woman, and every time 
[ was the one surprised. The tele- 
graph was invented for no other pur 
pose than that women should not get 
surprises. (There is a knock at the 
door.) Come in. (A FoorTMan enters 
from the hall. He is an elderly man in 
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blue livery.) What do you want? 

Foorman: What do you want, sir? 
You rang, sir. 

Turat: Oh, yes, cognac. 

FooTMaN: Any particular brand 
sir? 

Turat: (To Mansky) Do me a fa- 
vor, old man, and go up and make 
sure Albert stays out of here. I want 
to have a few words with this fellow. 

Mansky: Don't drink both the 
brandies. (MANsKy goes out through 
door at right.) 

Turat: What's your name? 

FOOTMAN: Mine, sir? 

Turat: Yes, yours. 

Footman: Johann Dwornitschek, 
sir. 

Turat: Johann? 

FooTMAN: Dwornitschek. 

Turat: Ah— Age? 

DwornitscHek: Fifty-two, sir. 

Turat: Born? 

DWORNITSCHEK: Yes, sir. 

Turat: I should have said, where 
were you born? 

DWoRNITSCHEK: Podmokly. In Bo- 
hemia, sir. 

Tura: Nice place? 

LD WORNITSCHEK: No, sil 

Turar: Ah—married? 

Dwornitscuek: Yes, sir, thank you 
sir. 

Tura: Wife living? 

DworNITSCHEK: Well, in a sense 

She ran away two years ago 
with a soldier, sir—thank you, sir. 

Turat: Don’t thank me—thank the 
soldier. Now—Johann Dwornitschek. 
Here are more questions. That room 
next door there is Miss Ilona Szabo’s? 

DWORNITSCHEK: Yes, Sil 

lurat: Has she been out long? 

DwornitscHek: Yes, sir. They left 
at six o'clock this afternoon. 

Turat: They? Who's they? 

DworNITSCHEK: The entire house 
party, sir, including the master. They 
were going to San Pietro, I think, sir 

Turat: Is that far? 

DwornitscHek: The yacht would 
take them there in about an hour and 
a half, si 

Turat: When do you expect them 
back? 

DwornirscHek: Well, — sir—they 
took a considerable quantity of liquor 
with them. 

Turat: My question was, “When 
do you expect them back?” 

DwornitscHek: That is the ques- 
tion I’m answering, sir. Hardly before 
tomorrow morning at the earliest. 

Tura: I see. Who's in the party? 

DwornitscHEK: The core or center 
of it, if I may use the expression, 
_ ee 

Tura: Certainly you may use the 
expression. It’s a beautiful e xpression. 

DwornttscHek: Thank you, sir. 
The core or center of it is an Ameri- 


can family, distant relatives of the 
master. Every time a holiday comes 
around, they insist on a picnic. 

Turat: What holiday is today? 

DwornirscHek: I don’t know, sir. 
They have two every week here. They 
always go off at night in the big yacht. 
They re. quite wild about the young 
lady. She sings for them on the yacht. 

Turat: Now, look here—do you 
know a Mr. Almady? 

DwornitscHEK: Oh, yes, indeed, 
sir. | know Mr. Almady. I know Mr. 
Almady very well. He has been here 
three days. 

Tura: Here in the castle? 

DwornitscHEK: Yes, sir, on this 
floor. 

Turat: And—he’s a member of the 
yachting party? 

DwornitscHek: Yes, sir. Along 
with the young lady. 

Turat:; What do you mean, along 
with the young lady? 

DwornitTscHEK: Well, sir, he escort- 
ed her to the boat. They're working 
together—like—like—as it were—part- 
ners. Mr. Almady gives recitations on 
the boat. 

Turat: My God! How did you find 
that out? 

DwornitscHek: They took me with 
them, sir, last Tuesday. 

Tura: (Into each life some rain 
must fall.) Tuesday?? Yes, it would 
be on a Tuesday. 

DwornitscHeK: Yes, sir—Tuesday. 

Turai: Yes, I heard you. Thank 
you. That will be all. 

apace HEK: Excuse me, sil 
Would it be taking a liberty if I in- 
quired bth 

Turat: Why I began by asking you 
all those personal questions? 

Dwornitscuek: Exactly, sir. 

TuraAl: Quite simple. It’s a little 
matter of psychology. When you want 
a man to speak the truth, begin by 
making him tell you all about himself. 
It gives him a feeling of responsibility 
and makes him afraid to lie later on. 
That is from a little detective play by 
Mansky and Turai. You may take the 
tip as some slight return for your 
trouble. 

DworniTscHEK: Thank vou _ ver\ 
much sir. 

Turat: Don’t mention it. 

DworntrscHeK: And which shall I 
bring you, sir? 

Turat: Which? What which? 

DwornitscHEK: Which brand of 
cognac? 

Turat: Which brands have you? 

Dwornitscuek: All the best brands, 
sir. Hennessey, Three Star Martel, 
Biscuit DuBouche 
rather fancy that’s the young lady 
coming back now. (They listen. From 
the adjoining room at the left a so- 
heard singing casually 


Excuse me, sir. I 


prano boice 


put clearly a well-known aria from an 
operetta.) Yes, sir. That’s the young 
lady, all right. 

Tura: It is. It’s she. Splendid! 
Then never mind the cognac. Cham- 
pagne is clearly indicated. See that 
it's well iced and hurry it along. 

DworNITSCHEK: You wish it here. 
sir? 

Turai: (Going into room at right) 
Of course. Of course. 

DworNiTscHEK: Very good, sir. 
(Exit DworniTsCHEK. ) 

Tura: (In the room at right) Hey! 
Stop that bath. You haven’t time for 
baths now. She’s back! Sh! Hurry up. 
Quick, both of you. (The voices of 
Mansky and Apam are also heard. ) 
I tell you she is. She’s in her room. 
Do be quick. I've ordered champagne. 
Here, I'll help you dress. (The doo: 
at the right is closed from the inside 
From inside the adjoining room on the 
left the singing continues until inter 
rupted by ALMaApy’s voice raised in 
protest. ) 

Atmapy: What do you mean by 
this singing? I believe you're doing 
it just to annoy me. 

ILona: Well—it’s pretty cool to 
come walking into my bedroom at 
this hour. 

ArmMapby: I came with you. 

ILona: Now, listen. Everything’s 
over and ended. I’m engaged to be 
married and I intend to be a good lit- 
tle wife. You've no right to behave 
like this. 

Atmapy: No right? I, who made 
you? I, with whom you have lived so 
many wonderful, unforgettable- 

ILonNA: Do go away, and leave me 


alone. Don’t touch me. (A pause. ) 
Stop. I won't let you kiss me. Can’t 
you understand my fiancé will be a 


riving any day now? 

Avmapy: I'll kill him. 

Inona: You'll do nothing of the 
kind. (AtMapy sobs loudly.) Oh, stop 
crying! The idea—a grown-up man, 
the father of four children. 

ALMaby: But I love you so, Ilona. 
Don't you love me—still—just a little? 

ILona: You're nothing but a great 
big baby. All right, then you may 
kiss me. (A pause while they kiss.’ 
What are you doing? Don’t take off 
your coat. 

ALmapy: I want to say good-by. 

ILona: Well, you don’t need to sav 
it in your shirt-sleeves. (Pause) Nou 
run away and let me get some sleep 
I’m worn out. 

Atmapy: I'm only waiting till 
you're in bed. Is there anything to 
drink here? 

ILona: You'll find it in the ante 
room. (Pause. Shouting.) Look on the 
sideboard. And stay where you are 
till 've got my nightie on. Don’t come 
in and don't look. (There is a silence 


during which the door right is opened 
and Tura, ApaM and Mansky tiptoe 
in like three mischievous boys. They 
speak in whispers as they cross to the 
door to ILona’s bedroom. ) 

Tura: Hush! She’s gone to bed. 

ApaM: Do you think she’s asleep 
already? 

Turat: I doubt it. Come on. Get as 
close as you can get. (They group 
themselves in a row as near the wall 
as the furniture will permit. Whis- 
pers.) Ready? Now. . . . Ilona, Ilona, 
Ilona . . . take the time from me. 
(Raises his hand like a conductor; at 
the same moment ALMapDy’s voice is 
heard.) 

Atmapby: I worship you—I adore 
you. (The three are riveted where 
they stand, transfixed with amaze- 
ment. ) 

ILona: Are you starting all over 
again? 

Atmapy: Yes, I am. All over again. 
I love you as the church steeple loves 
the cloud that settles above it and 
floats away with the first passing 
breeze. I can’t go on living without 
you. Not a week, not a day, not an 
hour. (The three men turn simultane- 
ously.) 

ILONA: 
words. 

Avtmapy: It’s the truth. I'm crazy 
about you. And you—you've used me 
up and squeezed me like a lemon, and 
now you want to throw me away. 

Itona: I don’t want to throw you 
away, silly. Oh, come on, then. Come 
here and let me kiss your beautiful 
classic brow. 

ApaM: She said—did you hear what 
she said? 

Aumapy: That’s not a kiss—that’s a 
tip— Nothing but a paltry tip. (Man- 
sky sinks into chair.) 

Inona: Don’t shout like that. 

Atmapy: I will shout. Im a 
squeezed lemon. That’s what I am 
(Sobs) —a lemon! The whole world 
shall know that I'm a lemon. 

Iona: Get off your knees. And, oh. 
please, do stop crying. You know how 
fond I am of you. (Turat and Man- 
sky clap their hands to their heads 
ApaM collapses on the piano stool.) 

Atmapy: Those nights of love 
those flaming wonderful nights! Have 
you forgotten them so completely? 

Apam: Why-— That’s Almady! 

Mansky: You can’t be sure. 

Iona: Stop! Control yourself. 

Armapy: You ask me to control 
mvself—when I look at that—at that 
perfect shape. The rose flush of that 
skin. 

ILona: Hands off! 

Atmapy: My God! How round it 
is' How smooth, how velvety—and 
how fragrant. (A pause. ) 

Iona: Don’t bite! 


(Contemptuously) — Just 


| a i et 


AtMapby: I must—I am so /iun- 
gry... 

Tura: (To Ava and patting him 
on the shoulder.) 1 think you had 
better go, old man. Go and turn in 
in our room. 

ApaM: (Bitterly) And I thought 
she was a Madonna. Holding her in 
his arms—stroking— (Rising in sudden 
fury and rushing to the door.) —God, 
I could kill him! 

Tura; Steady, old man, steady. 
(ApaM covers his ears with his hands.) 

Aumapy: Ah, well! I see | am 
nothing to you any more. 

ILona: Oh, for goodness’ sake. | 
swear that no man has ever meant so 
much to me as you. From the top of 
your head to the soles of your feet 
you are a man! Who should know 
that better than I? 

Turai: Come, come, my boy--let’s 
get out of this. 
~ Mansky: (Goes to ApaM.) Come 
on, old chap. You're going to sleep in 
our room. (Turar and Mansky lead 
him to stairway.) 

ApaM: Sleep! (He goes out at 
right. Turat and MANSKy are on the 
landing.) 

Inona: Oh! Don’t look so pathetic. 
». . Well, come here—kiss me. 

Mansky: I was right-We ought to 
have sent a telegram. (He goes out.) 

Avmapy: I want you to remember 
that kiss forever. 

ILona: It was your old kiss. Sweet 
and burning—like hot punch. But do 
be a dear and go away now. It was 
mad of you to come here. If my 
fiancé ever hears of this I'll kill my- 
self. Oh, damn my idiotic sentimen- 
tality for getting me into this mess. 
You must leave here tomorrow on the 
first train. He'll be here any day now. 
(Turat shifts uneasily.) Every day 
I've been expecting a telegram. (Tu- 
ral groans.) Get out, I tell you, get 
out! 

Atmapy: If you insist, dear heart, 
so be it! Your word is law. I am going 
to bed now. Farewell, dear heart. 
But grant me one last kiss. 

Turat: (To himself) Damn all 
fools who don’t know when they've 
had enough. 

ILona: Go now— 

Atmapy: So be it. Good night, dear 
heart. 

ILona: Good night, you baby. (Si- 
lence. A door is heard closing.) 

Tunat: (To himself.) At last! “Good 
night, dear heart!” (After a moment 
he sits down in armchair. Pause. 
MANsky re-enters. ) 

Mansky: This silence—what does 
it mean? 

Turat: This silence is a highly 
moral silence. The baritone hero has 
departed. And the fair heroine has 
deposited herself in bed. 








Mansky: After depositing us in the 
worst mess in my whole experience. 
Wasn't it awful? 

Tura: Awful? Well, how is he? 

Mansky: I got him to bed. Poor 
little Pyramus. A jolly wall that, 
isn't it? Church steeple! Lemon!! The 
damned fool. 

Turat: I can’t look the boy in the 
face. 

Mansky: You managed to get this 
suite for us. Marvelous luck! Pyramus 
and Thisbe! “Oh, sweet wall!” Well, 
| hope you're satisfied. 

Tura: Oh, go to the devil. 

Mansky: I don’t want to be unkind, 
but whichever way you look at it. 
youre to blame for this catastrophe. 
Why the deuce was it necessary to 
put the boy next door to his lady- 
love? Friendship is friendship, but 
there are limits. 

Tura: I was merely trving to be 
sympathetic and helpful. I meant 
well. 

Mansky: Never mean “well.” It’s 
fatal. See what's happened as a re- 
sult? Bride gone—love gone—waltz 
gone—operetta gone. All a total loss. 
On the other hand, the dog didn’t die 
and the coffee was good. Well, Fri 
day has certainly made a nice, clean, 
efficient job of it this time! 

Turat: What about the boy? 

Mansky: What about our operetta? 
The lady kissed the lemon’s classic 
brow. After this, can you see het 
playing the part? 

Turat: To hell with all that. What 
about the boy? Did he say anything? 

Mansky: (Gloomily) One of his 
remarks was: “I'll tear up the score 
and kill Ilona.” The round and fra- 
grant one. And the problem that pre 
sents itself to me is this: if he tears 
up his music and kills the prima 
donna, what sort of a first night shall 
we have? 

Turat: (Thinks a moment, then 
with emphasis.) We'll have a first 
night, I promise you that. 

Mansky: What, after all this? 

Tura: Yes, after all this. Don’t 
worry, well have a first night all right. 

Mansky: With that music? 

Turat: With that music and that 
composer and that prima donna. And 
I'll tell vou some other things. We'll 
have a hit, a wedding, and a happv 
ending. 

Mansky: Well, of all the opti 
mists! It’s just a suggestion, but 
wouldn’t it be a good idea if vou 
were to mention just what vou pro 
pose to do. This is where Sandor 
Turai. famous for his happy endings, 
had better trv to surpass himself. Get 
busy, mv playwriting genius, and 
let’s see how good vou are. 

lurat: One can but do one’s best 
(MANsky goes out at right. A clock 
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in the hall is heard to strike four. 
Tura takes a blank sheet of music 
from the piano. He paces up and 
down in deep thought, occasionally 
glancing toward ILona’s room. He 
jots down a few words. MANSKy re- 
enters.) Well, how is he? 

Mansky: Lying in bed, staring at 
the ceiling. That’s bad. He didn’t even 
answer my question. 

Turat: What did you ask him? 

Mansky: | said: (Plaintively.) 
“Feeling better now?” 

Turat: What did you expect him 
to answer to a damn fool question 
like that? 

Mansky: Well, have you solved the 
problem? 

Turat: If I have I'm not going to 
tell you. You've ruined enough good 
ideas of mine already with vour col- 
laboration. This time I mean to work 
alone. Without a partner. All I ask of 
you is a little information. There are 
a tew facts | require. 

Mansky: (Huffily) That’s all I'm 
good for, is it? 

Turat: That's all. Where are Al- 
mady’s wife ai 1 family now? 

Mansky: At Lake Balaton, I be- 
lieve. 

Turat: Lake Balaton. Address? 

Mansky: Verona Cottage. 

Tura: (Putting it down) Verona 
Cottage. What's Ilona’s’ mother’s 
name? 

Mansky: Adele—Alma—something. 

Tura: Well, it begins with an “A”. 

Mansky: Yes, I know that. 

Turat: Thank God! Mrs. A. Szabo. 
What's her address? 

Mansky: 70 Elizabeth 
Fured 

Turat: Would she be there now? 

Mansky: (Petulantly) Oh God! 
How should I know? But, listen 
(Points to ILONAS room) My own 


Avenue, 


humble suggestion would be to wake 
her up now and have a little chat. 

Turat: What about? 

Mansky: (Starting across) Tl rout 
her out 

Tura: For God’s sake, don’t do 
that! The only thing a woman can do 
is deny everything. And what could 
she deny? Could she explain her half- 
hearted resistance? Of course. she 
might point out that it was nice of 
her to tell the man not to bite. 

Mansky: Women have lots of other 
tricks. Falling on their knees—faint- 
ing—bursting into tears—laughing hys- 
terically—or just going rigid all over. 

Turat: That might work all right for 
vou—or me. But that boy is twentv- 
five, so think again. 

Mansky: Then there’s no solution 
to the problem. 

Turat: There's a solution to evervy- 
thing. One has only to find it. 

Mansky: By Jove! Rather a good 


line, that. 

Turat: Oh, I don't think—. Well, 
it's not bad. Jot it down. (MANsxy 
does so on his cuff.) The thing to do 
now is to be tactful and understand- 
ing with the boy. You go and sit by 
his bed until he falls asleep. 

Mansky: He won't sleep tonight. 

Turat: Give him something to 
make him sleep. He's got a big day 
ahead of him tomorrow. One false 
move and he'll find himself the cen- 
ter of a record scandal. That would 
break his heart. On his peace of mind, 
you know, depends— 

Mansky: Our success. Capacity 
business. A year’s run. 

Tura: Beastly words. 

Mansky: And only yesterday—how 
beautiful they sounded. 

Tura: Look here. I'll take on this 
job. Leave everything to me. You 
know, it’s a curious thing, but when- 
ever you stop trying to help me, I can 
solve anything. 

Mansky: (Bows stiffly and turns 
toward stairs.) Thank you, my dear 
fellow. 

Tura: Not at all. 

Mansky: Good night. 

Turat: Good night. See you tomor- 
row. Till then, don’t leave him for an 
instant. That’s official. I've enjoyed 
our little talk so much. Good night. 

Mansky: Good night. (Goes out at 
right. Turat goes to table, sits and 
jots down some more notes. There is 
a knock at door left to hall.) 

Turat: Come in. (DWORNITSCHEK 
enters with cooler and champagne, 
four glasses on a tray.) 

DwornirscHek: The champagne, 
sir—just as you ordered. 

Turat: (Motioning it away) “Mm, 
ves. But that was a long time ago. A 
verv long time ago. Since then the 
world has changed quite a good deal. 
However. the motto of the Turai is: 


“Never refuse champagne ; so put it 


down. (DwornitscHEK places tray on 
the table and the cooler on the floor.) 

DwornitscHek: Will four glasses 
be sufficient, sir? 

Tura: Three more than sufficient. 
DworRNITSCHEK leaves one glass on 
the tray before Tunat, and places the 
other three on the table. There is a 
pause, TuRAI stares at him. ) 

DwornitscHEK: Something in the 
expression of your eye, sir, tells me 
that vou are trying to remember my 
name 

Turat: Quite right. What is it? 

DwornitscHEK: Dwornitschek, sir. 

Turat: Still Dwornitschek? Well, 
well! All right, Dwornitschek, you can 
go to bed. 

DwornitscHek: Is there anything 
special that you fancy for breakfast, 
sirr 

Turat: No. Just ham, eggs, cold 


chicken, smoked salmon, cold beef, 
bacon, butter, milk, honey, jam, rolls 
and tea. 

DwWoORNITSCHEK: With lemon? 

Turat: No! With rum! 

DwoRNITSCHEK: Very good, 

Turat; What are you waiting for? 

DworniTscHEK: I was wondering 
if there were any more questions you 
desired to ask me, sir? 

Tura: No, thank you. 

DwornitscHek: Thank you, sir. 

Turat: No, no, thank you. 

DworniTscHEK: I love being asked 
questions, sir. It shows that gentlemen 
take an interest. 

Tura: You mean in Dwornitschek, 
the man—rather than Dwornitschek, 
the servant, eh? 

DworNITscHEK: Yes, sir. You are 
sure you have nothing more to ask, 

> It would be a treat for me. 

"To RAl: There’s nothing more, thank 
you. My stock of knowledge for today 
is comple te. I wish it weren't. 

DwornitTscHEK: Then I will bid 
you goodnight, sir. 

Turar: Goodnight. One mo- 
ment! There is something Id like. I'd 
like some writing paper, some tele- 
graph forms, some ink and a pen. 

DwornitscHEK: The writing ma- 
terials are in the library, sir. But I 
can bring them to you here. 

Turat: No, thank you. I'll do my 
writing in the library. That’s a good 
idea—no chance of being disturbed. 

DwornitscHeK: I'll go and turn on 
the lights, sir. 

Turar: One moment. (Points to 
champagne) Might that come with 
us? 

DworNITscHEK: Very good, 

Tural: After you. j 

DwornitscHEK: Oh no, sir! 

Turar: I insist, my dear, Dwornit- 
schek—after you. 

DwornitscHek: At what hour do 
you desire breakfast, sir? 

Turat: What hour is it now? 

DWorNITSCHEK: Quarter past four, 
Sir. 

Turat: Then, let us say at seven 
or, no—make it six. 

DwornNItscHEK: Very good sir. At 
SIX prec 1S¢ ly. . 

Tura: Look here, Dwornitschek,. 
when do you sleep? 


DWORNITSCHEK: In the winter, sir! 


CURTAIN 


ACT TWO 


Scene: As the curTAIN rises a clock 
in the hall is heard to strike six. 
Golden sunlight pours in the windows. 
The Mediterranean is as blue as tradi- 
tion has painted it. SaNpoR Turat, 
now jauntily attired in white flannels, 
is seated in the armchair at the center, 
with the loose leaves of a manuscript 


before him. As the clock stops strik- 
ing, the door at left to the hall is 
opened by DwornirscuHex, who 
comes down to Tura bringing a 
newspaper on a salver. DWORNITSCHEK 
is followed by two lackeys in livery, 
each carrying an enormous silver tray 
piled high with Turat’s breakfast. 
During the dialogue that follows, the 
lac keys place the breakfast upon the 
long table at the right. This done, one 
of them stands at attention while the 
other goes up to the window, opens 
it, steps out on the balcony and lowers 
an awning which shuts off some of 
the‘now too brilliant sunlight. 


DwornitscHEK: Good 
Sir. 

Tura: Good morning. What’s this? 
DwornitscHek: Morning paper, 
Sir. 


morning, 


Turat: You've read of course? 
DwornitscHek: Oh yes, sir. 
Turai: Anything about me in it? 
DWoORNITSCHEK: No, sir. 

Tura: Then take it away. (Dwor- 
NITSCHEK gives salver with the news- 
paper to one of the lackeys and mo- 
tions both off.) 

DwoRNITSCHEK: Let me see, sir, 
I think it was ham, eggs, cold chicken, 
smoked salmon, cold beef, bacon, 
butter, milk, honey, jam and _ rolls 
that you ordered, was it not? 

Turat: Quite right. 

DworNitsCHEK: And tea with cut 
lemon. 

Turat: I loathe lemons. 

DworNITSCHEK: Yes, sir. Many 
people do. I once had an aunt 

Turat: Suppose we don’t talk about 
your aunt just for the moment. 

DworniTscHEK: Very good, sir 

Turat: Later on, perhaps. 

DwornITsCcHEK: At any time that 
suits you, sir. 

Turat: You must make allowances 
for the artistic temperament, when I 
have been sitting up all night writing. 

DwokrnitscHeK: I quite under- 
stand, sir. (Turat has risen and 
crossed to, the table, upon which he 
has put the manuscript. He now goes 
round to the right side where his place 
is set and examines the breakfast with 
evident satisfaction. He lifts the covers 
from several silver dishes, looks at 
their contents with pleasure, and 
smiles at DwornirscHex with ap- 
proval. ) 

Turat: You're really a wonderful 
fellow. How on earth did you manage 
not to forget anything? 

DwornitscHek: It was a labor of 
love, sir. My heart is in that breakfast. 

Turat: Your heart, too? (After he 
has taken a sip of tea) Ah! that puts 
new life into a man. 

DwornitscHeK: You must have 
had very little sleep, sir. 


I 


Tura: Not much. 

DwornitscHexk: I hadn't any. 

Turar: Yes, I remember you told 
me you were essentially a hibernating 
animal. 

DwornitscHEK: Nobody else is 
stirring as yet. This is the time when 
I sometimes manage to lie down my- 
self for a few moments. 

Turat: Then you will get some 
sleep, after all? 

DwornitscHEK: Just forty winks, 
sir. That's the advantage of being by 
the sea. Gentlemen stay in bed till 
noon. Very different from the raoun- 
tains. 

Turat: They get up early in the 
mountains, eh? 

DwornitscHEK: At about five or 
four-thirty. They like to go climbing. 
But there’s always a bright side, sir; 
they go to bed at nine. 

Turat: You know, you're broaden- 
ing my mind tremendously. Every 
time I see you, I learn something new. 

Dwornirscuexk: If it’s not a liberty, 

I should like to say something. 

Turat: I'll bet it’s something good. 
Go on. 

DwornitscHek: You ought to take 
more care of your health, sir. You 
don’t get enough sleep. 

Tura: I don’t? 

DwornitscHEK: And you smoke 
too much, sir. I found at least fifty 
cigarette butts in the ~sh-tray in the 
library. 

Turai: Wrong. Thirty-seven. 

DWoORNITSCHEK: Too many, sir. 

Turat: What’s your daily allow- 
ance? 

DwornitscHek: Fifteen, sir. 

Turar: You'll live to be a hundred. 

DwornitscHek: Thank you—is that 
a medical opinion, sir? 

Turat: No, just a hope. This weary 
world needs men like you. 

DwornitscHeK: No, no, sir. Like 
you. 
~ Tura: Well, shall we say like both 
of us? 

DwornirscHEK: Would it be a 
liberty, sir, if I expressed the opinion 
that vou have a heart of gold? 

Tura: Not at all. Thank you very 
much. 

DwornitscHek: Thank you, sir. 

Tura: No, no. Thank you. 

DwornirscHek: It’s the way you 
take an interest that touches a man, 
sir. I wish there was something I 
could do for you. 

Tura: At the moment, I think the 
best thing you can do for me is to 
leave me alone. And if any one asks 
for me, tell them I’m sleeping and 
must not be disturbed. Understand? 

DwornirscHek: Oh, yes, indeed, 
sir. (DwornirscHek starts to exit. 
Turat stops him, Turat pantomimes 
“Wait a minute. I must remember 
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your name.” He registers despair. 
DwornitscHek smiles indulgently 
and whispers “DworniTscHEK.” ) 

Turat: Thank you. 

DwornttscHek: Thank you, sir. 
(He goes out at the left to hall. Turat 
rises, listens at staircase, then goes to 
the telephone and takes up the re- 
ceiver.) 

Turai: Hello. Will you give me 
Miss Ilona Szabo’s room? (He waits. 
Telephone bell rings loudly in the 
room at the left. After a pause it rings 


again. ) 
Inona: (Sleepily) Yes??? 
Turat: Hello. 
Iona: Hello!!! 
Turat: (Softly) Hello. 


ILona: Who's that? 

Turat: The unfeeling brute who 
has aroused you from your slumber 
is known to the police as Sandor 
Turai. 

ILona: (Changing in a flash, de- 
lighted) Sandor! Dear old Sandor! 

Turat: Well, and how’s the prima 
donna? 

ILONA: 
from? 

Turat: Next door. 

ILona: What! 

Turat: I thought you'd be sur- 
prised. I'm in the next room. 

Inona: How on earth? — 

Turat: My dear little Ilona, let's 
postpone the explanations. I want to 
see you at once—immediately. 

ILona: You're frightening me. What 
is it? 

Turat: (Deliberately puts down 
receiver and speaks toward the wall.) 
Don't be alarmed. Open the door, put 
something on, and 
rather, 


Where are you speaking 


come in. Or 
put something on, open the 
door and come in. 

Inona: Do what? I can't hear you. 
There must be something wrong with 
this telephone. 

Tura: (Now at the door.) I say: 
put something on, open the door, and 
come in. Can you hear me better now? 

Inona: Yes, I can hear beautifully 
now. 

Tura: Good. 

Inona: I'll be right in (Enters) 
Sandor—what it it? I feel something 
terrible has happened. What's the 
matter? 

Tura: Sit down, my dear. You 


and I have got to do some quick 
talking. 
ILona: But what's happened? For 


heaven's sake, tell me! 
Tura: Sit down. 
Inona: Why? 


Turat: Because if you don't sit 
down now, you'll sit down later on 
when you hear what I've got to say 


~and you'll sit down hard. Better do 
it gracefully while you can. (He 
pushes her gently into the armchair.) 
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Itona: I don't understand. 

Turat: You will. My dear little 
Ilona, in spite of the fact that you are 
engaged to my young friend Adam, 
you are still carrying on an affair with 
Mr. Almady. 

ILona: (With indignation) It’s an 
outrageous lie. 

Turat: Good! I thought you were 
going to say it was none of my busi- 
ness. 

Itona: I couldn't say that, because 
youre Albert's guardian, guide, philos- 
opher and friend and God knows 
what else. And you're a friend of mine 
and write plays for me. So I simply 
say that it’s a lie. 

Turat: I'm glad you do, because it’s 
an observation which I can answer. 
I've been in this room since last night 
and the walls in this new wing are as 
thin as paper. 

Inona: (Looks at walls. As the truth 
dawns upon her she is horrified) 
Good God! 

Tura: “Lemon.” (ILona hides her 
face) “Lemon. . Church steeple.” 
Well, dear Ilona. Suppose we talk this 
over? Something's got to be done 
and done quickly. 

Inona: If you heard, you heard 
what I said, too. 

Turat: Every word. 

ILona: Then you know that I told 
him to get out—and he’s getting out 
today. At twelve o'clock. So if you 
don’t say anything—and of course you 
wont. 

Turat: Not quite so fast, please. 
If the thing were as simple as that, 
you would never have known from 
me that I had overheard you. I regret 
to say matters are much more un- 
pleasant. 

Inona: (Sinking back in chair) 
My God! You don’t mean? 

Turat: I see you've guessed. 

ILona: Did—did—I can't say it. 

Turatr: I will say it for you. Yes, 
the boy did hear it, too. 

Inona: God! He’s here then? 

Tura: He is here. 

Intona: Where? 

Turat: Sh! He’s up in Mansky’s 
room—asleep. And last night he was 
in this room—awake. 

Itona: I'll take veronal, 
is in my bottle. 

Tura: That’s not enough. 

Inona: Ten ounces? 

TuRAL: 


all there 


I was not referring to the 
veronal. I mean suicide is no solution. 

Iona: There isn’t any solution that 
I could survive. There are only two 
things I can possibly do—kill myself 
or deny the whole story. 

Turat: Deny the whole story? Do 
you suppose if it were just a que stion 
of telling lies, I would have troubled 
you? I'd have told them myself long 


ago. 


ILONA: 
veronal. 

Turat: Exactly. We come back to 
the veronal—and find it safely tucked 
away in its bottle. 

ILona: Well, what do you suggest? 

Turat: I have my plan. And all J 
ask of you is not to hinder it. 

Iona: (Almost crying) You know 
I worship Albert. If anybody knows 
that, you do. I’ve been a different 
woman since I met him. He looks on 
me as a saint. (Tural gives her a 
quick ironic glance.) And he’s right. 
I have turned into a saint since | 
began to love him. It was the only 
thing I wanted to do in life—to keep 
straight for his sake. I was so happy. 
(She sinks into armchair crying.) | 
love him so. 


Then we come back to the 


Turat: And yet you can’t be true 
to him. 
Iona: (Indignantly) You've no 


right to say that. It was nothing but 
my dé umned sentime ntality. You know 
very well that affair with that beast 
Almady didn’t last a couple of months. 
First he gave me breathing lessons 
and taught me how to throw my 
voice 

Turat: (With a significant glance) 
Yes, he taught you that, all right. 

Iona: I'm just a victim of my kind 
heart. I thought I was rid of him, but 
he got himself invited here. And he’s 
always bursting into tears. A woman 
hates to see a man cry. He stuck to 
me like a leech. But why on earth 
would I want to start in with him 
again? I give you my word, Sandor, 
that last night was ‘simply like the 
last dying vibrations of a high note. 

Turat: You'd have ae better to 
stop vibrating a little earlier. Still, 
there it is. What we've got to do now 
is get you out of the mess. 

Itona: (Runs across to Turat and 
throws herself on her knees, clasping 
him beseechingly.) Sandor! Sandor 
darling! Do you really think you can? 

Turat: Yes, I ean. But don’t think 
I'm doing it for your sake, my dear; 
not for the sake of your beautiful eyes. 
You deserve to be drawn and quar- 
tered. I'm doing it for that poor decent 
boy who still retains a few ideals in 
this unpleasant world. Yes, my dear 
Ilona, I think I must ask you to be 

little ashamed of yourself. 

ILONA (Bitterly) Don't worry. 
(Rises) I am. What can I do? 

Turat: (Goes to telephone) 1 am 
just going to tell you. And you won't 
enjoy it. Still, good medicine’s rarely 
pleasant. (Picks up receiver) Hello. 
(To Itoxna) What's the number of 
Almady’s room? 

( Apprehensively ) What do 
you want with him? 

Tura: (Into the telephone) Give 


ILONA: 
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me Mr. Almady’s room, please. 
(Pause) Never mind about all that, 
my good man. I don’t care what in- 
structions he left— call him. And go 
on ringing till he answers. It’s a matter 
of life and death. 

ILona: What are you doing? 
Tura: (In tele phone ) Mr. Almady? 
Yes, yes, | know you gave instructions 

Will you please be quiet for a 

moment? This is Sandor Turai 
speaking. Here in the new wing . 
Last night, by car. . Good morning 
—you were awake already! Capital! 
Would you mind coming here at once? 
Room number four ... Yes, I mean 
now, right away . . . Yes, matter of life 
and death was what I said, but I 
made a slight error. I should have 
said a matter of death—yes, yes, this 
very minute—right. (He hangs up the 
receiver. ILONA starts to go) Where 
are vou off to? 

Inona: If Almady is coming here? 

Turar: You will kindly stay just 
where you were. 

ILona: (Looknig toward ALBERT’s 
bedroom) He looked on me as a 
saint. He thought I was everything 
that was fine and pure. He ‘called 
me his Madonna. 

Turat: You should have thought 
of that a long time ago. 

Inona: Tell me—what did Albert 
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sav: 
Turat: I wouldn’t ask that if I were 
you. 
Lona: God! What was the plan 
you said you had?. Can’t you 


speak? 

Turat: Patience. 

ILona: It’s too cruel Just be- 
cause I hate hurting people’s feel- 
ings .. . (She breaks off as a knock 


sounds 


Turar: Come in. (ALMaApDy, who 
enters, is also in a state of nervous 
apprehension. He is attired in elabo- 
rate, not to say loud, house pajamas. 
A tall and but recently handsome 
man, now well into middle age 
ALMADY first, last and always the 
actor. He dramatizes every moment 
of his existence. He does not walk, 
he struts; he does not talk, he de 
claims 

AMADY Good morning. (Sees 
ILONA, surprised.) Hullo, You here? 

Turar: Yes, she’s here. 

ALMapy: But what’s the matter? 
Has something happened? 

ILona: Oh, do sit down. 

Turai: He'll sit down quite soon 
enough. I’m not afraid of his not 
sitting down. 


AtMapy: You'll forgive me if I seem 
nervous 


Turat: Glass of brandy? 


Atmapy: Thank you. Never in the 
morning. 


Turar: Mr. 


Almady, you are a 





married man and the father of a 
family. And you are forcing your at- 
tentions on another man’s fiancée. 

Atmapy: (Indignantly) It’s an out- 
rageous lie. 

Turat: Good. I thought you were 
going to say it was none of my busi- 
ness. You would have been quite 
right. But a lie—no, I'm afraid that 
won't do. 

Autmapy: (Aggressively) Mr. Turai, 
I would have you know — 

Turat: Shut up! 

AtMapy: (Outraged) “Shut up!” 

Tura: (Significantly) “Lemon!” 
(ALMapy sits down abruptly.) 1 told 
you he'd sit down. (ALMapy looks at 
the left wall.) Yes, quite right. It’s as 
thin as paper. 

Atmapy: (Rises) Now come, Mr. 
Turai, between two gentlemen. 

Turat: I beg your pardon? 

AtMapy: As one gentleman to an- 
other, I ask your discretion. 

Tura: Sit down. 

Atmapy: (Sitting down anxiously) 
Why? Is there something else coming? 

Turat: Yes, there is something else 
coming. Are you sitting down? 

Atmapy: Yes. 

Turat: Then listen. I wasn’t the 
only one who heard everything. Her 
fiancé was in this room with me at 
the time, and his hearing is excellent. 

Atmapy: (Strangling) Brandy! 

Turai: (Pouring it out) In the 
morning? (Gives AtmMapy the bran- 
dy.) 

ALMADY: always take it in the 
morning. (He gulps it down.) 

Itona: Well, what are vou going 
to do now, vou miserable idiot, you? 
You see what you've done. You've 
driven me to suicide. Oh, God! T shall 
die. I shall die! 

Armapy: (Rising melodramatical- 
ly) Til die with vou! 

ILona: TI don’t want vou! I’m going 
to die alone. 

Atmapys (Pompously) 
to give him satisfaction. 

Turat: That’s the last straw. Tl 
tell you what you are going to do. 
You are going to do just as I order. 

Arxtapy: (Starting up) Order? 

Turar: Sit down. (Atmapy sits 
down. ) 

Inona: Yes—order. (To Turat— 
rapidly). Tell us, please. Never mind 
how much he rants. 

Arwmapy: Rants! You dare to criti 
cize my diction? 

Turat: Oh! Damn your diction! 
lust thank vour stars that I’m going 
to get vou out of this. A married man! 
Father of a family. With four children 
at home—four little lemons! One word 
from vou, and this telegram, all ready 
and written, goes off to your wife. 
(Atmapy looks again at wall and 
groans.’ 


I am ready 


ILona: Look at him. Don’t look at 
the wall. Last night was the time to 
have done that. 

Turat: In that room next door— 
last night—something occurred. 

Iona: Yes yes, please. We know 
what occurred. 

Turat: That is just what you don’t 
know. You are now going to hear. 
What occurred was the rehearsal of a 
play. Do you grasp my meaning? 

ILona: In the middle of the night? 

Turat: In the middle of the night. 

Atmapy: How do you mean— the 
rehearsal of a play? 

Turat: Your very loud remarks, so 
loud that they actually penetrated the 
wall, were dialogue from a play. Now, 
do you understand? 

Itona: I do. (To Atmapy) Don't 
you—idiot? It’s the most marvelous, 
wonderful idea, you old darling . 
(She is just about to embrace Turat, 
when she stops in consternation. ) 

Turat: What’s the matter? 

Inona: It's no good. He'd never 
believe it. 

Turat: Why wouldn't he believe 
it? 

Inona: (Glances witheringly at 
ALmapy.) Where on earth would you 
find a play in it with lines like those? 

Turar: Where? Here. (Picks script 
up from table.) 

ILona: What do you mean? 

Turat: Here you are. Here’s the 
play. This is it. 

ILona: Who wrote it? 

Tura: I did. This morning—be- 
tween four and six. 

Inona: What!!?? 

Tura: After all, one is either a 
playwright or one isn’t. Half of it I 
heard through the wall; the other half 
I wrote to fit. I feel this morning 
rather like an acrobat who for once 
has had the chance to use his skill 
to save a life. I don't suppose a play 
has ever been written with such al- 
truistic motives. Well, there you are. 
There’s the play. Read learn it— 
and play it 

Inona: Pl. ay 

TurRAL: saaia ‘ly! How else can you 
make him believe that what you were 
saying last night was just dialogue? 
There will be a dress rehearsal this 
evening—then the performance. 

Atmapy: Tonight? But where? 

Turar: At the concert, of course. 
After dinner in the ballroom. (To 
ILona) You're already down for some- 
thing, aren’t you? 

ILona: A couple of songs. (Looks 
at ALMADy contemptuously) He's to 
recite some poems. 

Turat: Oh, my God. Then there'll 
be a slight change in the program. 
He’s going to have to act. 

Inona: But how on earth can I 
learn all this by tonight? 
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Turai: Well, really! You knew it 
well enough last night! (ALMapy 
sighs deeply) Why do you sigh? 

Atmapy: Mr. Turai, that was a 
sigh of relief. You know my wife. 

Turai: Didn't I tell you it was a 
matter of death? 

ILona: Oh, but listen—what earthly 
reason could we have had for re- 
hearsing at three o'clock in the morn- 
ing? 

Tura: That's what I asked myself, 
and I answered myself—quite simple. 
You had to play the thing tonight. 
You'd lost a lot of time at the picnic. 
Every moment was precious. And you 
were so conscientious that you insist- 
ed on rehearsing when you got home 
last night- -even though it was three 
o'clock in the morning. 

ILona: Well, we'd better get start- 

‘ed. I'm a very slow study. 

Turat: One minute. Don’t get ex- 
cited. Who's supposed to be running 
this concert? 

ILona: The 
Mell. 

Turat: We must notify him of this 
change in the program. (Goes to tele- 
phone) Hello . . . Give me Mr. Mell’s 
room, please. 

[Lona: But he'll be asleep. 

Turat: Oh, no, my dear. Not afte: 
this telephone bell has rung once or 
twice. (He hands ILona the receiver) 
There you are—ladies first. 

Inona: (Taking telephone) But 
what am I to say? 

Tural: Keep calm. I'll prompt you. 

Inona: Hello! Is that Mr. Mell? 
Yes, it is early, isn’t it? (She looks at 
Turat for directions. ) 

Turat: Good morning. 

Iona: (Into the telephone) Good 
morning. 

Tura: How did you sleep? 

Iona: (Her hand over the receiv- 


er) I can't say that. The poor man is 
furious. 


Count’s secretary, Mr. 


Turat: Use your own judgment, 
then. 

Iona: (Into the telephone in her 
most seductive manner) Dear Mr. 
Mell! (Coos) I’m so dreadfully sorry 
to wake you up at this hour, but | 
wanted to tell you that there will be 
a little change in the program to- 
night. I'm sure the Count will be 
pleased. I’m sure you will be pleased. 
I'm sure the audience will be pleased. 

Turat: Unanimous. 

ILona: (Into the telephone) In- 
stead of working alone, I'm going to 
appear with Mr. Almady. Yes, Mr. 
Almady. In an_ extremely witty, 
charming, brilliant little duologue.) 
(Turat bows. Iona listens at the 
telephone for a moment. Then she 
turns to Turat and asks, as if she were 
still speaking to MeLL.) What kind of 


a play is it? 
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Turat: French. 

ILona: (Into the telephone) French. 
(As before) Who wrote it? 

Turat: Geraldy. 

ILona: Geraldy, I believe. 
(Pause) Oh, isn’t that nice! 

Turat: (Apprehensive) 
nice? 

Iona: (Hand over receiver) He 
says he knows every line that Geraldy 
ever wrote. 

Turat: Then it’s by Sardou. 

Itona: (Into the telephone) No, 
I'm sorry. I've just been looking at 
the script again. It’s not by Geraldy; 
it’s by Sardou. 

Turat: The Great Sardou. 

Itona: (Into the telephone) The 
Great Sardou! Indeed? 

Turat: How is he up on Sardou? 

ILona: (Covering receiver) He 
says the only thing of Sardou’s he 
knows is “Hedda Gabler.” 

Turat: That’s the man for us! 

Itona: That’s the man for us! 

Turat: No, no, no! 

ILona: Goodby, and thank you so 
much, Mr. Mell. You've been so 
sweet.—Oh, of course—as if we'd 
dream of having anybody but you as 
a prompter. . The title? 

Tura: “A Tooth For a Tooth.” 

Irona: “A Truth For a— 

Turat: No, no. Tooth, tooth! 

Irona: A Tooth For a Tooth... . 
Yes, Isn’t it? Quite snappy. Well, 
goodbye. (Hangs up) Why a French 
piece? 

Tura: So that nobody will know 
who wrote it. That’s the beauty of 
French literature. There’s so much of 
it. Besides, one has one’s conscience, 
vou know. I’ve stolen so much from 
the French in my time that it’s only 
fair I should give them something for 
a change. Oh, Almady! So that no one 
will recognize my handwriting, it will 
be necessary for you to copy out the 
script. 

Armapy: All of it? 

Turat: From beginning to end. 

Atmapy: You think of everything. 

Turat: Two copies! 

Inona: (Who has been lookine 
through the script) Oh, but this isn’t 
right! 

Turat: What isn’t right? 

Iiona: This line. You have me say, 
“Your kiss is revolting to me.” What 
I really said was— 

Turar: “That was your old kiss. 
Sweet and burning like hot punch.” 
I know. My memory is excellent. But 
fortunately we got the boy out of the 
room before you got that far. 

Atmapy: And may I be permitted 
to inquire why my kiss should be de- 
scribed as revolting? 

Tura: The line occurs in the sec- 
ond part of the play, where I was re- 
lying on my native inspiration. 


What’s 


Atmapy: You call my kiss revolt- 
ing? I wish to know why. 

Tura: That is how I see it. I am 
the author of this play, and that is my 
opinion of your kiss. 

ILona: I do think you might have 
made some noise to warn us. Why 
couldn't you have coughed or some- 
thing? 

Turat: Suppose I had, what should 
I have been able to do now? You 
overlook the fact that your very first 
words, my dear Ilona, left no room 
for misunderstanding. If I had stopped 
you then nothing could have averted 
the tragedy. 

Atmapy: What a brain! 

Turai: You flatter me! 

ILona: No, he doesn’t. He’s right 
for once. Did this idea come to you 
the moment you heard us? 

Turat: No, I got it from you. 

ILONA: From us? 

Turat: Yes, stupid of me, I admit. 
You see, I always assume the best of 
my fellowmen. And just for a minute 

I did think that you really were act- 
ing. Later on, I realized my mistake. 

ILonA: You thought we were act- 
ing. Why? 

Tura: Because it all sounded so 
artificial. No ring of conviction. | 
refer particularly to the more erotic 
passages. 

ILona: I don’t wonder. Considering 
I don’t care one little bit for the man. 

Atmapy: What’s that? 

Inona: You heard. 

AnmMapy: You don’t love me? 

Inona: No! 

ALMapy: So you were lying! 

ILONA: Yes. 

ALMapby: Just to get rid of me? 

Iona: Yes. I hate the sight of you. 

Atmapy: (Sobs bitterly) Serpent! 

Iona: I'd like to murder you! 

Turat: Doesn't it tear your heart to 
hear a strong man weep? 

Atmapy: What made you realize 
that we were not acting? 

Turat: The disgusting sloppy way 
you spoke to her. No author living 
would dare put such slush into the 
mouth of an actor who is supposed to 
be making love. 

Anmapy: Slush? 

Turat: Utter slush! 

Aumapy: Allow me to inform you- 

Turat: Shut up! 

Anmapy: Oh, very well. 

Tura: My friends may be here any 
minute now. Please go and study your 
parts. (To ILona, w ho has been turn- 
ing over the leaves of the script ) 
That’s a bit you'll have to learn par- 
ticularly well. 

Inona: Which? 

Turat: These lines here. This 
loathsome series of speeches the ones 
we overheard last night. (Points) 


From there to there. 

Ixona: Odd—I hardly remember— 

Turat: I do. Nor is your financé 
likely to have forgotten. 

Iona: (Reading) 
1 adore you. I love you as the church 
steeple loves the cloud that settles on 
(ALMADY turns away, 


“I worship you. 


its summit.” 
embarrass¢ d) Just words! 

Aumapy: (Takes script) “You have 
used me up and squeezed me like a 
lemon.” 

ILona: Yes, now I remember— 

Atmapy: It’s all down, word for 
word. (Tura takes script.) 

[Turar: Yes, the passage is under 
lined in red ink. Three pages—here 
from page sixteen. It goes on, “Come 
here and let me kiss that beautiful 
brow’ —and then—this is the 
worst bit, here—this mad outburst of 
(Reads rapidly) “When | 
look at that—at the perfect shape. The 
rose flush of that skin— Just to stroke 
it! gy 

ILoNA: Yes, but I said 

Turat: I know, I know. (Reads) 
“Hands off!” you said. But he evi- 
dently didn't obey you because he 
goes on, “My God! How round it is! 
How smooth! How velvety!” And then 


C lassic 


sensuality 


he must have gotten very close. in 
deed, because his next remark is “And 
how fragrant!” That’s right, isn’t it? 

ALMaDy: Quite right. It was fra 
grant 

ILona: Yes, but I did try to 

Turat: No, my dear, you did not. 
There was a complete silence until 
heard to 
mustn't bite!” 


exclaim, “You 

ILONA rises; ALMADY 
Yes, I should think you 
would be ashamed of yourselves. All 
right, then; copy it, learn it, and play 
it. And if you ever studied parts in 
your lives, study these. I'll give you a 
run-through here at seven-thirty—and 


you were 


turns away 


haven't seen 
each other for three months. 

ILona: All right, three months. (She 
exits. ) 

Atmapy: A colossal brain! 

TuRAI Thank you. (AL- 
MADY follows ILona off. Turat sits at 
table and resumes his interrupted 
breakfast. Throughout the following 
scene he goes on eating quietly, de- 
liberately, and with apparent good 
appetite. MANsky enters dressed in 
white flannels. He is more doleful and 
deiected than ever. ) 


Ilona—remember, we 


Bows) 


Mansky: Have vou been up long? 
Turar: |] couldn't sleep. 
eating) How is the infant? 


MANSK} 


(Goes on 


Woke up a moment ago. ] 


lett him dressing. 


Turat: You had breakfast yetr 
Mansky: Not a mouthful. Couldn’t 
touch it You seem to have no diff 


culty in putting it away. 
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Turat: (With mock sadness) One 
must keep up one’s strength. 

Mansky: I’m amazed, and, if I may 
say so, a little shocked. Sitting there 
gorging as if nothing had happened. 
Can't you realize we're absolutely 
ruined? I’m positively ill thinking 
about it. 

Tura: (Mysteriously) Shall I let 
you into a secret, Mansky? 

Mansky: (With excited anticipa- 
tion) Yes. Tell me. 

Turat: (With great deliberation) 
I am a man who weighs his words. | 
do not speak lightly. And I say to you 
solemnly, my friend— (Dramatic 
pause ) —that this is the best bit of 
ham I’ve ever tasted. 

Mansky: (Furious) Bah! (Crosses 
to a mirror.) 

Turat: (Continuing as before) 
Juicy—nutty—positively good. (Solici- 
tously) Did the boy sleep at all? 

Mansky: He droppe -d off about 
daylight out of sheer exhaustion. 
(Looks in the glass) 'm pale. 

Turat: Say anything? 

Mansky: Not a word. Just stared 
at the ceiling. You know, ‘that’s bad. 

Turat: Ceilings aren't so bad. Walls 
are much worse. 

Mansky: What | can’t understand 
is why a magnificent place like this 
should have walls like tissue- paper. 

Turat: Ah! These are deep waters. 

Mansky: Do stop eating! 

Turat: But I haven't finished. 

Mansky: ,Gobble—gobble— - 
(Looks in the glass) My God, I am 
pale! 

Tural: Suits you. Intellectual pal- 
lor. 

Mansky: What about that solution 
you were hinting at last night? 

Turart: There were several possi- 
bilities. I considered them all thor- 
oughly in the night watches—while 
you lay snoring in your bed. Oh, yes 
I heard you while I was changing my 
clothes. (Points to the table) Tele- 
grams, hag all ready. Finally I hit 
on the best and simplest plan. y 

Mansky: Which is? 

Turar: I'm going to do everything 
possible to make him break with her. 

Mansky: What for? 

Tura: Because that’s the surest 
way of bringing them together. If he 
casts her off forever, in two weeks 
he'll be rushing after her and falling 
at her feet. The lady, after a little 
coaxing, will allow herself to melt. 
He will coax a little more. She will 
melt a little more. Finally she will melt 
altogether—and the curtain will fall 
on the lovers’ slow embrace. 

Mansky: (With cumulative con- 
tempt) You thought of that in the 
night, did you? 

Turat: I did. 
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Mansky: All by yourself? 

Turat: All by myself? 

Mansky: Well!!! I’ve noticed all 
this past year that you've been slip- 
ping. I re valize now that you've com- 
pletely lost your grip. Our last show 
died the death simply because you 
would write psychology into it. And 
now you've become simply driveling. 
It’s a great shock to me. Do you know 
what's happening? Little by little 
you're beginning to think—and that 
spells ruin for both of us. Haven't 
you grasped yet what a frightful 
knockdown blow last night’s affair 
was to that boy? 

Turat: Sh! Sh! Here he is! (Enter 
ApvaM. He is also in white flannels. 
Very solemn and miserable. Pause. He 
passes them without a word and goes 
to balcony.) Hullo! Not even a good 
morning? 

ApaM: Oh, good morning. (Tura! 
rises; Mansky looks longingly at 
breakfast things. ) 

Mansky: (To ApaM with his best 
bedside manner) Had breakfast? 

Apa: No. (Mansky goes to table 
and sits down; starts to eat.) 

Turat: Sleep? 

ApaM: No, 

Turat: Nor did I. (Apa looks at 
left wall.) No. Nothing from there. 
Not another sound. He left and she 
went to sleep. IJ didn’t on your ac- 
count. (To Mansky) Hullo! Appetite 
picking up? 

Mansky: (Starting guiltily and 
pushing his plate away) No. I can’t 
swallow. Too nervous. I’m a wreck. 

Tura: Try the ham. 

Apa: I— my dear Uncle Sandor 
I don’t want to be a burden to you 
two any longer— now that my life has 
been blown to bits. 

Turat: Come, come, come! 

Apam: I mean it. I know what I’m 
talking about. There's a great crack 
in my heart, and 

Turat: Come now, be a man. We 
had enough of that sort of talk last 
night. Tell me just what is it you 
want to do? 

Apa: Before anything else, I want 
to get away from this place. 

Turat: Quite reasonable. And then? 

Apam: Then I'll tear up the music I 
wrote for her—tear it into little bits 
and burn it. 

Turar: Right. And after that? 

ApaM: Don’t be so casual. You 
know I have nobody in the world but 
you—you two. If you hadn’t been here, 
I'd have ended things long ago. 

Turar: (To Mansky, who has once 
more started on the breakfast) That's 
right. Peck a bit. 

Mansky: (Jumping up) No. It’s no 
good. Absolutely can’t swallow. I'm 
a very sick man. 


ApaM: You see? I'm: to blame for 
that. 

Turai: Now listen to me, my boy. 
Sit down. (Apam sits.) What has hap- 
pened, has happened. It’s over, done 
with, a thing of the past. And I'm 
going to say something to you now 
which no young person will ever be- 
lieve. Youre twenty-five and you're 
gifted. The world’s at your feet. And 
that world, let me remind you, con- 
tains a great many million women, 

ApamM: What good are they to me? 
I only wanted this one. Can't we get 


away now—at once? I won't see her! 


Turat: Oh, yes you will! Every- 
body knows she’s your fiancée. And 
you won't run away now. Mind you, 
I absolutely forbid any sort of recon- 
ciliation with her; but you will be- 
have toward her quite naturally and 
nicely. I know it’s going to hurt—it’s 
a bitter pill to swallow. But, remem- 
ber, today you're a man. 

ApaM: Yes, you're right. 

Turat; Up with the head and out 
with the chin and damn everybody! 
That's the stuff. The day after tomor- 
row, when we leave, you shall write 
her a letter, and let yourself go as 
much as you like. And, no matter how 
it may hurt, you have finished with 
that woman forever. 

ApaM: (With an effort) Very 
well. And if it should hurt too much, 
don't be afraid that Ill go back to 
her. I'll always have pluck enough to 
put a bullet through my head. 

Mansky: There! See where you 
have got us to with your psychology. 

Turat: (To ApamM) You ought to 
be ashamed of yourself, 

ApaM: (Smilingly) It’s all right. It 
was silly of me to talk nonsense like 
that. I won’t let you down. You shall 
be satisfied with me. 

Mansky: Good. Then you wont- 
er—tear anything up? 

ApaM: No. 

Turat: You'll behave toward Ilona 
as if nothing had happened. 

Apam: Yes. Honor bright. 

Turat: I am satisfied. 

Mansky: (Sitting down to break- 
fast, a completely changed man) It's 
an enormous relief to me to see you 
getting hold of yourself again so capi- 
tally. (Eats rapidly ) Bless my soul, 
ves, an enormous relief. I re ally feel 
a little better. 

Turar: I’m proud of you. (To 
Mansky) Haven't you finished break- 
fast yet? 

Mansky: (Delighted) I can swal- 
low. 

Tura: So I notice. 

Mansky: Come and join me, my 
boy. You'll find your appetite steals 
back, little by little. (To Tura) He’s 


suffering. He can’t get over it. 


iV 
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Turat: We must try to make him. 
Mansky: Come on, my boy—just a 
mouthful. Try a little of this excellent 


ham. 
Apam: I don’t want any ham. 


Mansky: Well, a slice of chicken, | 
then—and some nice hot tea with a | 


drop ot brandy. 

Apam: Oh, all right. (Sits down.) 
To Turat) Well, what's 
on your mind? 


MANSKY 


ApaM: After trying to cheer me up, 
are you going to be depressed your- 
self? 

Mansky: Do you know what | 


think’s the matter with him? He's got 


another 
Turat: You win. Another problem 
Mansky: Theatre! 
Turat: As usual. 
Mansky: Good Lord! 
Tura: Last night I was thinking 
how hard it is to begin a play. Now 


I'm thinking how hard it is to finish | 


a second act. 


Mansky: Oh, come and finish your 
breakfast. 


Turat: No, no. This is interesting. | 


lake this situation of ours—just as we | 


did last night. We've had a curious 
experience. We arrived here perfectly 
happy, and immediately got a ter- 
rible shock—a ghastly disillusionment. 


Oh, we've managed to survive it, and | 


weve got ourselves in hand again. | 


But, suppose all this had happened | 


not in real life but on a stage. Sup- 
pose this were not a real room, but a 
painted set. Suppose we three were 


characters in a play who had just | 


passed through the experiences that 
we have just passed through. 
MaAnsky: Well? 
Turat: Well, how would you end 
the act? 





Mansky: My dear fellow! It’s end- | 


ed already. 


Turat: Well, in a way, yes. But, at 


the last moment. just before the cur- | 


tain actually falls, you need a new 
note of suspense. The act must end, 


and yet it mustn't quite end—if you | 


know what I mean. Well, my dis- 
tinguished collaborator, you've often 
told me how good you are. Try your 
hand at ending the second act of 
this dismal adventure of ours. 


MANSKkyY: Simplicity itself. Now | 


then. I'm all for the quiet curtain. 
One of those charming delicate things 
the French do so well. You know 


sophisticated—lightly sentimental—the | 
smile behind the tear. The three | 


friends sit down to breakfast. Audi- 
ences always like to see actors eating. 
The storm has passed. The skies are 
still a little dark, but there is sun- 
shine in the heart—and all that sort 
of thing. Let this sink in for a bit. . . 
everything very cozy and _ pleasant. 
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(Notices wine-glass on table.) We 
each have a glass of wine. For a 
moment—silence—their thoughts are 
busy with what has passed. (Pause) 
Capital. And then— (He raises his 
glass) —you want a couple of smart 
lines, spoken with something of a 
flourish. (Thinks) Oh, well—. My 
young friend, today you have become 


a man 


Tura: (Pointing to where he was 


sitting at the time) | said that. 

Mansky: For—always remember 

Turat: Yes, that shows ‘em it’s com- 
ing. 

Mansky: (Not heeding him) Al- 
ways remember that in affairs of the 
heart it is not the first victory that 
makes us men, but the first defeat. 
( Lifts his glass) To Woman's Treach- 
ery, which has made our child a man! 
(Raises his hand toward the Cur 
rain) Curtain. (CurTAIN starts to 
come down. They put their glasses 
down on the table, simultaneously, 
untasted.) How’s that? 

Turat: Rotten! (Stops CURTAIN with 
a motion. CURTAIN slowly goes up 
again.) Tame. Feeble. Nothing in the 
nature of a high spot. I’m not saying 
it isn’t pretty and graceful. Charming 
even, but it lacks suspense. (Pause. 
To ApaM) How would you do it? 

Anam: I? Feeling as I do now? 

Turat: Give us your idea. 

Apam: (With tremendous inten 
sity) Very well, I'll give you my idea. 
We start from where Mansky gave 
that toast. 

Mansky: To Woman's 

ApaM: (Rises) Treachery. That's 
it. I'd say— “No. I won't drink any 
toast.” (Throws glass against the wall, 
smashing it to bits.) 

Mansky: (Approvingly) Effective. 

ApaM: (Rapidly losing control of 
himself and becoming hysterical) That 
woman was not just an incident in my 
life. She was my first great passion. I 
promised to act as if nothing had 
happened. I meant to keep that prom- 
ise. But when I remember that I gave 
her my life and that she whispers 
words of love to another man— and 
and kisses another man, that’s such 
unbearable, burning torture, that the 
only right solution (Grabs small 
game carving knife from table.) 

Turat: (Leaping forward) Hey! 
Stop that! 

ApaM: (Struggling with him) No! 
No! 

Mansky: (Rushing forward) My 
God! You weren't really- 


o 


ApaM: (Struggling) Let me go. | 
want to die. (Turar has got knife 
away from him. He looks at it intent 
ly. Apam stands, pale and defiant.) 

Turai: What the devil do you think 


tN 


~~ 
~~ 


youre doing? 

Apa: (Bitterly) Just—finishing the 
act. (He sits down. Mansxy follows 
him and sits down, too. Smiles wan- 
ly.) Curtain! (Curtain starts to come 
down. ) 

Tura: (Stopping Curtain with a 
motion) Very bad. (CurTAIN goes up 
again.) My dear young fellow. You 
simply can't wipe out the young love 
interest at the end of the second act 
with a bread knife. That’s crude. And 
there are the critics. (Cringes) The 
critics dislike bloodshed. If there is to 
be any slaughter, they prefer to attend 
to it themselves. No, no, my _ boy. 
What we need is suspense. Suspense 

and a quick curtain. 

Mansky: And now, I suppose, you 
could show us how it really ought to 
be done? 

Tura: (Goes to telephone ) Hello. 
Will you give me Miss Ilona Szabo’s 
room, please. (Bell sounds in ILona’s 
room, ) 

Mansky: What on earth 

Iona: Hello. 

Turat: Hello. Ilona? 

ILona: Yes. Who is that speaking? 


Y 


Turat: Don't you recognize my 
voice? This is Sandor Turai. . 

Inona: Oh, how wonderful! Are 
you here, then? Where are you speak- 
ing trom? 

Turat: Yes, I'm right here in the 
castle. Next door to you. Number four. 

Itona: What a perfectly delightful 
surprise. 

Turat: We came by car last night. 
All three of us. 

Inona: You don’t mean Albert, too? 

Turat: Yes—and Mansky, if you 
think that worth mentioning. We're 
all three here in this room, and we've 
brought you the finished script of the 
operetta. 

ILona: Marvelous! That’s some- 
thing like a surprise! 

Turat: We were hesitating about 
waking you so early, but I particular- 
ly wanted to see you about some- 
thing. Can you come in here for a 
minute? (Replaces receiver and goes 
to door. Enter ILona with assumed 
joy and excitement. ) 

ILona: Well, this is wonderful of 
you all. (She kisses Turat lightly and 
crosses quickly to Apam who kisses 
her hands.) What a surprise. Albert, 
darling! This is a surprise. Sandor! To 
think that it’s 

Tura: Three whole months 

TLtona: —Three whole months since 
I've seen vou. How brown you're 
looking. And younger than ever. Let 
me look at you. Wonderful! (She 
crosses to Mansxy and kisses him on 
each cheek.) And Mansky—how are 
you, Mansky dear? I think this is too 
sweet of you all. You don’t know how 


I've been longing to see you. When 
did you get here? 

Purat: (Very gravely) Just a min- 
ute, Ilona. (He looks through door 
into her room.) Why, Mr. Almady! 
Of all people! Won't you come in? 
(Enter ALMapy) 

ALMapy: (Nervously) Good morn- 
ing. 

Turat: Fancy finding you here after 
all these vears. 

ALMADY: (Pompously ) Passing 
through. Just passing through. I only 
wanted to say how-d’you-do to the 
Count, but they wouldn’t let me go. 
The—er—the shooting-party vou know. 
and the concert. They insisted on my 
staying 

ILONA I was so surprised to see 
him 

Turat: Pardon me for disturbing 
you and possibly casting a_ slight 
gloom on what must have been a joy- 
ful reunion, but I have something 
rather important to say. 

ILoNA: What do you mean? Noth- 
ing—nothing unpleasant, | hope? 

Tura: Yes extremely unpleasant. 
(He motions them to sit down.) Well, 
then. We arrived here last night— 
(Long pause) And just now we were 
sitting having breakfast—we three— 
Weren't we? 

ApaM: (Puzzled) Yes. 

MANSKY: Well? 

Turat: Keep quite calm, please. 
We were sitting here, having break- 
fast—all three of us. (He lowers his 
voice and speaks very earnestly.) I 
must entreat you all to hear what I 
am about to say quite calmly—Don't 
lose your heads 

ILona: For God’s sake 

Atmapy: (Uneasily) Well? What 
is it? 

Turat: (Holds up his hand) Please! 
(Dead silence) What I am about to 
say—and I shall not detain you long 
now—must almost inevitably have a 
shattering effect on the lives—both 
the private and the professional lives 

of all us five people. I have asked 
mvself—is it wise to speak? And I 
have answered myself—wise or not, 
it is unavoidable. Ilona I have a 
question to ask you (Breaks off 
Dead silence Then very simply to 
Mansky) How’s that for suspense? 

Mansky: Yes. Yes. Well? What 
nowr 

Turar: Nothing. That's all. (Smiles) 
Curtain! CurTAIN comes down 
while he offers lLona his arm. The 
rest of the group breathe again and 
relax their tension.) We've just been 
having an argument about the proper 


wav to end a second act. 


Tue Currarw Is Down 


ACT THREE 


Scene: As the CurTAIN rises it reveals 
the room lighted up by the elec- 
tric sconces and candelabra. A large 
and elaborately painted screen in 
silver and green has been placed in 
front of the window. It is painted 
to suggest an orchard. The screen 
shuts out the view of the Mediter 
ranean, but to the left and right of 
it we glimpse the lighted esplanade, 
and many more twinkling lights 
than in the first act, for it is early 
evening. There are two garden 
chairs in front of the screen in the 
raised portion of the room; other 
wise the scene is unchanged. Mr 
Mei, the Count’s secretary, and 
the master of ceremonies. ente rs at 
left from the hall. He is a fussy, 
pale young man with high pitched 
voice. He wears glasses and is in 
evening clothes. He is carrying a 
wicker table, and carrying it with 
difficulty and discomfort. He places 
it between the two wicker chairs in 
front of the screen and stands ca 
ressing his hands where the tabli 
has cut into them 


MEL! Calls) Dwornitschek. (To | 


himself) Where is that man? (Calls) 
Dwornitschek. 


DworNiITscHEK'’s Voice: Coming, | 


sir, coming. (DwWornIrscHEK enters 
frcem the hall, followed by a LacKkey 
They are both in formal, full dress 
livery of white with knee breeches, 
and powdered wigs. DworntrscHEeK 
carries a book, two letters. a scarf and 
a woman's hat. The Lackey carries a 
tall brown hunting hat, whip, gaunt- 
lets and a large, luscious peach. ) 

Mei: Oh, there vou are at last. 
Why are vou so late? 

DwornttscHek: I fell downstairs, 
sit 

Mev: Well, that oughtn’t to have 
taken vou long. (He fiddles with the 
screen 

DwornitscHEK: You should have 
let me carry those things, Mr. Mell. 

Met: I couldn’t wait. You are so 
slow 

DwornttscHek: Slow but sure, sit 

He puts things on table) When | 
was a lad, my aunt used to say 

Me tt: I don’t want to hear about 
your aunt 

DwornitscHek: No, sir. Very few 
people do. 

MeELL: Have you got all the prop- 
erties? 

DworNITSCHEK Props, sir, is the 
more professional expression. 

MeELL: I was using the more tech- 
nical term. . . . Well, properties or 
props have you got them? 

DwornitscHek: Yes, sir. Book . 

MEL! Peach ‘re 
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DWORNITSCHEK: .. . Scarf... 
MeL: ... Whip... 
DWORNITSCHEK: 
and a pair of gloves. 
Mei: Good. (Mops his forehead ) 
Oh, dear, what a headache I'm get- 
ting. 
DwornitscHek: What you need is 
an aspirin. : 


Two letters 


MELL: Have you an aspirin? 

DWwoRNITSCHEK: No, sir. 

MELL: You're a great help. 

DwornitscHeK: Thank you, sir. If 
1 might be allowed to say ‘so, you let 
yourself get too nervous on these fes 
tive nights, sir. You worry 

MELL: How can | help worrying, 
with all the responsibility there is on 
my shoulders? 

DwornitscHek: What I always say 
is—never worry too much today. 
Things may be worse tomorrow, and 
then you can worry twice as hard. 

Me ut: It does make me so nervous 
when people want to alter the pro- 
gram at the last moment. First Miss 
Szabo says she’s going to sing, then 
she says she’s going to act... . (He 
breaks off as ALMapy enters.) Good 
evening, sir, good evening. You are 
first in the field. 

Aumaby: (Grouchily) Good eve 
ning. The others will be here directly 
They're dressing. 

Meu: A wonderful shooting party 
today, sir. Capital sport, capital. 
There is nothing like a good brisk 
day out in the open with the guns 
What a color it has given you. 

ALMApby: I wasn’t there. 

Meu: Eh? Oh! Not there? 

Acmapy: No. I've been in my room 
all day, writing. 

Mei: Pardon my curiosity. but 
may one ask what you were writing? 

Atmapy: No, one may not. 

Dwornitscuek: I think the gentle 
man does not wish to say what he 
was writing, sir. 

Mew: Oh, are you still there? 

DwornitscHek: Yes, sir. Still here 

Met: Then go away. 

DwornitscHek: Really I shouldn't 
worry, Mr. Mell. Look on the bright 
side, sir. - 

Me LL: All very well for you. You 
have no responsibilities, and the 
guests give you big tips. 

DworntrscHek: That is the bright 
side, sir. (He goes out followed by 
the LACKEY. ) 

MeLL: A secretary's life is a dog’s 
life, Mr. Almady. Work, work, work. 
from morning till night, and never a 
word of thanks. You are very silent. 
Mr. Almady. 

Aumapy: I sometimes find it sooth 
ing to be silent. Try it yourself one of 
these days. I take it the concert be- 
gins directly after dinner? 

Met: Immediately following the 


serving of cottee. 

Atmapy: And when does this—this 
play of ours come on? 

MeELL: It is the last item on the 
program. The place of honor. 

Atmapy: Bah! 

MELL: Sir? 

Atmapy: (Absorbed in his part 
which he is studying) Nothing. 

MELL: Miss Szabo tells me that no 
scenery 1S required but two elegant 
chairs and one elegant table. 

Atmapy: Is that an elegant table? 

Mei: Well, really no. But what 
can one expect in a garden? Oh—if 
only the scene had been an interior, 
there’s some perfectly lovely furni- 
ture in the Count’s room—genuine 
Louis the Fifteenth. A very elegant 
period, Louis the Fifteenth. 

Atmapy: I don’t care a damn. 
They're all the same to me. Louis the 
Fifteenth or Louis the Fourteenth or 
Louis the Seventeenth. 

MELL: But there isn't a Louis the 
Seventeenth, and I've often wondered 
why. Why. I've wondered, should 
there be a Louis the Sixteenth and a 
Louis the Eighteenth, but not a Louis 
the Seventeenth? 

Atmapy: Oh, God. Ask a furniture 
dealer. 

Mett: I did. I'm always asking 
furniture dealers. But thev only know 
as far as Louis the Sixteenth. That's 
where the Louis stop for furniture 
dealers. Whenever I say Louis the 
Seventeenth they say you mean the 
Sixteenth, and I sav no, I don’t mean 
Louis the Sixteenth, I mean Louis the 
Seventeenth and . . . (Breaks off and 
mops his brow.) Vm afraid I’m talk- 
ing a great deal, sir. 

Atmapy: Oh. vou’ve noticed that? 

Mett: The fact is, Mr. Almady, 
I'm all a-twitter. 

Atmapy: What have you got to be 
nervous about? 

MELL: I’m always like this on these 
big nights. You see I'm responsible 
for everything and it’s terribly wearing 
on the nerves. I'm stage manager. 
property man and prompter. I turn 
the music, show the ladies to their 
seats, hand bouquets onto the stage 
and I'm expected always to applaud 
at the right moment. I assure you | 
have often gone to bed after one of 
these entertainments with my hands 
so tender I could scarcely hold my 
toothbrush. You will pardon me for 
mentioning it, sir, but you don’t seem 
quite your merry old self tonight. 

Atmapy: I’m as cheerful as any 
man would be whose brain had been 
addled from studying an infernal part 
all day. 

MELL: But I thought you said you 
had spent the day writing? 

Atmapy: Yes, I— I always memo- 
rize a part by writing it out. 


Me.i: What energy! What enthu- 
siasm! Have you a nice part? 

ALMaApby: No. Rotten. 

Met: Dear, dear, dear! You'll feel 
better when you hear the applause. 
We're great applauders here. We 
don’t care how bad an actor is- 

Atmapy: (Offended) Thank you. 

Meti: I beg your pardon. I~ | 
don't mean it like that. (Goes to door 
of ILona’s room and knocks.) Miss 
Szabo, please. Miss Szabo, please. 
Beginners, please. (Enter ILONA in 
evening dress. Enter ApaM, right, in 
dress clothes. ) 

ILona: Well, we seem to be all 
here. 

MeL: Good evening, Miss Szabo, 
good evening, good evening. 

ILonA: Well, we may as well begin. 

AutMapy: Wouldn't it be as well to 
wait for Mr. Turai? (Bitterly) Seeing 
that he is being so kind as to give us 
his invaluable assistance. 

Itona: He'll be here directly. 
Where is the prompter? 

MELL: Present. Present. 

ILona: Here’s the script. 

MELL: (Goes to stage) I hope this 
extempore set meets with your ap- 
proval? (Pointing to screen) A little 
idea quite my own. 

Inona: Charming. Albert you 
seem— you seem— very quiet this 
evening. 

Apam: Oh, no, not a bit. A little 
tired, that’s all. We had rather a long 
motor drive and I didn’t get much 
sleep last night Please don’t think— 
I'm afraid our friend the secretary is 
getting restive. 

ILoNA: What on earth is the mat- 
y 

Me L: I'm all a-twitter. 

ILona: Well, do simmer down. (To 
Apam. who has sat down) Surely 
you're not going to stay for this re- 


ter 


hearsal? 

Apa: If you don’t mind. 

Inona: Oh, I don’t mind. But you'll 
be thoroughly bored. A silly little 
French piece. You'll be seeing it after 
dinner. I should have thought once 
would have been enough. 

ApaM: Well, as a matter of fact, 
Mr. Turai asked me to stay and help 
out till he came. And I promised him 
I would. 

ILonA: Just as you please. (Very 
nervous) Can't we begin? Are the 
props here? 

MeL.t: Nothing is ever missing 
when I am the property man. There 
they all are—on the table. 

ILONA Takes book and letter) 
Those are yours. (ALMapy pockets 
the peach and the remaining letter.) 
Now then—let’s start. The Countess— 
that’s me—discovered alone. Seated 
in chair, reading book. (Sits down. 
To AtMapy) You're not on yet. (AL- 


maby stalks off to the left. ) 
MELL: 


ILONA 


Do we go on now? 
Don't ask so many 
tions. Yes, go on. 

Met: Curtain rises on a glorious 
garden. Period Louis the Fifteenth. 


ques- 


Ixona: You don't have to read that. 
Me.v: (Doubtfully) 1 always have 
Ixona: You only have to give the 


actors the spoken lines. 

Me.tL: Now, I never knew that 
before. Now, that’s very interesting. 
He looks stupidly at script) 

Atmapy: What on earth’s the mat- 
ter nowr 

Inona: I'm afraid Mr. Mell is not 
much of a prompter. 

Apa: (Taking script from MELL) 
It’s all right—let me hold the book. 

ILona: No. 

ALMapy: (Simultaneously) No, no. 

ILoNA: You mustn't. 

ApaM: What do you mean? 

ILona: I won't have it— 

ApaM: Why not? 

Met: No doubt Miss Szabo means 
that it is beneath the dignity of such 
an important person. Please give me 
the book. 

ApaM: Do stop fussing. Can't you 
see you make them nervous. 

Metit: Make them nervous? What 
about my nervousness? 

ApaAM: I tell you I'll hold the book. 
And you can do it for the perform 
ance. Does that satisfy you? 

Mei: (Deeply offended) Oh quite. 
Oh, pertectly 

Itona: (To Apam) Now you've 
hurt the poor man’s feelings. You’ve 
insulted him 

Me.ti_: Madam, I'm a secretary. | 
spend all my time receiving insults 

ILonA: Oh? Well, let’s begin. (To 
ALMApy) Youre off. (Again ALMaDy 
stalks to left. ) 


seated in 


Countess discovered 
armchair, reading book. 
Takes up book. ALMapy is wearing 
the brown hat, gauntlets and carrying 
the riding u hip.) 

ApAM: (Prompting) What a silly 

ILona: (Speaking her lines) What 
a silly story. (Closes book) Just like 
all novels. 

ApaM: What can I do 

Lona: (Yawning) What can I do 
to kill the time? The Count is always 
out riding. Paris seems very far away 
amidst these sleepy fields of Nor- 
mandy 

ADAM Hoof-beats heard off 

MeELL imitates hoof-beats by beating 
his thighs with his hands.) 

Inona: Hark! I hear him coming 
Can this be my husband? Surely he 
went off on his horse to visit our old 
tenant, honest Jacques Benoit. (MELL 
makes the hoof-beats louder and loud 
er. ALMADY comes into the scene dra 
matically, ominously, but his entrance 
is completely ruined by Met. con 





tinuing the  hoof-beats. AwLMapy 


stamps his feet impatiently and at 
last MELL stops.) 


ALMADy: So, madame! 

ILona: Why, what is the matter? 
Why do you frown, my dear Count? 

ALmMapy: Why do I frown? That, 


sadith Eliot 


madame, vou will learn—and speed- 


ily, as sure as my name is Count—, 
Count 


ADAM: 
Vevrier 


(Prompting) Maurice du 

AtMapy: As sure as my name is 
Count Maurice du Veyrier de la 
Grande Contumace Saint Emilion. 

ILona: You frighten me, Maurice. 

AtmMapy: It is your guilty con- 
science that frightens you, madame. 

ApaM: Traitress. (ILONA starts and 
looks at him nervously. ADAM rises.) 
Traitress! No doubt you supposed me 
a credulous imbecile whom it was 
simple to hoodwink. (Enter Turat 
and Mansky, both in evening dress, 
from the right. lLona and ALMapy, 
confused by their guilt, for the mo 
ment, believe that Apam is accusing 
them. ) 

ALMADY: (Very embarrassed ) No 
doubt you | 

ApaM: (Still prompting) You 
thought that any story would do for 
me? You imagined that I was fool 
enough to swallow anything. 


Turat: (Coming down, horrified, 
thinking that Apam is making a 


scene.) What!!!! 

ApaM: Shhhh! — (Goes on prompt- 
ing.) No doubt you supposed me a 
credulous fool 

Tura: O-oh! (Relieved; he grasps 
the situation. Takes the script from 
him.) Let me have that script. 

ApaM: Why? Aren't I prompting 
well? 

ILonaA: No. 

ALMapy: (Simultaneously) No. 

ApAM: (Ruffled) Nothing like be- 
ing frank. 

MELL: Don't take it to heart. Even 
I wasn't good enough for them. 

Apam: Perhaps you'll tell me where 
I went wrong? 

Turat: Don't ask so many ques 
tions. (Seats himself in Me.’s place 
I'll take on this job. 

MELL: Everybody is so rude. 

Turatr: All right. From where you 
stopped. 

Atmapy: (Glibly) Traitress, you 
have deceived me. I have long had 
my suspicions. | have now in my pos 
session the proofs. No doubt you sup 
posed me a credulous imbecile whom 
it was simple to hoodwink. You 
thought that any story would do for 
me. You imagined that I was fool 
enough to swallow anything. Let me 
ell you, madame, that you are mis- 
taken. For a long time I have suspect- 
ed that there was something behind 
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all these rides of yours with our 
neighbor the Marquis Jean Frangois 
Gilette de la Tour d’Argent. Day after 
day, for hours at a time, you have 
made a practice of riding with him on 
the road from Duvernois Sur Saéne 
Saint Sulpice de la Grande Par- 
mentiére—and slowly at that! 

Itona: It’s a lie. Who told you? 

Autmapy: Silence, woman! The 
proofs are in my pocket. Mon Dieu, 
is there no gratitude in this world? 
When I married you, who were you? 
A nobody. Your father, Brigadier- 
General Pierre Jean Bourmond de la 
Seconde-Chaumiere-Rambouillet, fell 
in battle at Grande-Lagruyere Sur 
Marne, and you eked out a scanty 
living as a Seamstress at your mother’s 
home in the village of Saint Gene- 
vieve, in the Department of Seine et 
Oise. So, madame! And then what 
happened? I came. I gave you name, 
rank, and wealth such as you had 
never dreamed You became Ma- 
dame La Countess du Veyrier de la 
Grande Contumace Saint Emilion. I 
bestowed upon you not only my 
estates in Pardubien-Grand-Amanoir, 
but also my two castles in Challen- 
ges-Debicourt de la Romanée and at 
Rivalieux-Quandamouzieres Sur Van- 
tera-aux Alpes Maritimes. (He stops 
exhausted. ) 

Turat: Don’t stop. What’s wrong? 
(Aumapy takes off his hat and gloves, 
puts the whip down on the table, and, 
stepping out of character, comes down 
to Turat.) 

Atmapy: It’s these damned French 
names. They're perfectly frightful. 

TURAL: 
about it. 

ALMaApDy: You surely 
them all? 

Tura: They're in the script. 

Atmapy: But I'll go mad trying to 
memorize them. Titles with six hy 
phens in them and names of places 
with a dozen “aux” and “de la’s” and 
“surs.” And, damn it, they're all in 
my part. (Choking with fury) It’s 


I don’t see what we can do 


don’t need 


deadly. At least, let’s leave out that 
second castle. 
Tura: (Coldly) My dear fellow, 


have you no sense of dramatic con- 
struction? If he had given her only 
one castle, the audience would think 
her perfectly justified in deceiving 
him. If he had given her three, thev 
would look on him as a purse-proud 
fool who didn’t deserve a faithful 
wife. No, two is exactly the right 
number. You can’t beat Sardou when 
it comes to technique. Go on, please. 
(AtMapy goes up hopelessly and re 
places his hat and gloves and takes up 
the whip.) 

Atmapy: I made you a countess 
and a wealthy woman. And what 
return do I get? You betray me—yes, 
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madame, betray me—with my best 
friend and nearest neighbor, the Mar- 
quis Jean Frangois Gilette de la 
Tour d’Argent, lord of Perigord des 
Champignons and Saint Sulpice de 
la Grand Parmentiére. (He breaks off, 
and removes hat and gloves as be- 
are My God, it’s enough to give 

i fellow apoplexy. 

Tural: ( Surprise d) I beg your par- 
don? That doesn’t seem to be in the 
script. 

Aumapy: I'm sorry. I can’t help it. 
It's these names. 

Turat: Well, I'm always open to 
suggestions. What would you like to 
call the gentleman? 


Autmapy: Foch or Briand—or some- 
thing short like that. 

Tura: (Sarcastically) Perhaps— 
Vichy! Get on, please. (ALMapy goes 
up stage). 

lLona: (Nervously) Oh, do let's 


get on. Count, you have said enough. 

Tura: So he seems to think. 

Inona: I will not endure these 
shameful accusations. You are insult- 
ing the woman who bears your name. 

Aumapy: (Again taking off hat and 
gloves and putting down the whip.) 
It’s a damned shame. 

Turat: What is? 

Aumapy: I always have to say the 
whole infe tie thing from beginning 
to end, and she just says “your name.” 

Turat: (Coldly) We're wasting 
time. 

Aumapy: Another word, madame, 
and I produce the proof. 

ILona: (Laughing) The proof? One 
is amused. One smiles. 

Autmapy: (Takes stage and turns) 
\ smile which I will make to die upon 
your lips. Behold! The proof! (He 
fuddles in his coat-tail pocket from 
which he belatedly takes the peach 
with a sinister flourish.) 

Itona: (With insincere terror) Ah, 
gracious heaven! The peach! 

AumMaby: (Lays peac h on table) 
peach. The first 
peach that ripened on the lovingly 
cherished, early-blooming, richly bear 
ing, East Indian dwarf peach trees in 
my orchard at Simarineux de la Pom- 
me d’Api, making a triumphant entry 
into the world days ahead of any 
other peach in the whole of France. 
(He turns and glares at Turat re- 
sentfully.) You know what a passionate 
fruit grower I am. You know that I 
have tended this peach from its first 
budding, cared for it, watched over 
it, wrapped it about with my love, 
kept a diary about it, and awaited its 
ripening like the coming of a Messiah. 
And what happens? This afternoon I 
go out riding. I am proceeding at a 
gentle jog-trot— (MELL imitates hoof- 
heats as before. AumMapy is incensed 
by his stupidity. Mev subsides 


Yes, madame, the 


abashed, and ALMapy resumes.) I am 
proceeding at a gentle jog-trot from 
Duvernois Sur Saone to Saint Sulpice 
de la Grand Parmentiére— (He breaks 
off with an anguished look at Tuna), 


TURAL: Coldly) Along the high- 
road 
ALMADY: Along the highroad. And 


whom should I see there, tripping 
along, but Juliette, your maid. | 
speak to her. She betrays embarrass- 
ment at seeing me. She stammers and 
ties her apron-strings in a knot. I ask 
her where she is going. Terrified, she 
bursts into tears and whispers, “My 
lady sent me to the Marquis Jean 
Francois Gilette de la Tour d’Argent” 
curse him! 
Tura: Right. 
in the script. 
Autmapy: Why, I ask the girl, did 
your mistress send you to the Mar- 
quis? And then suddenly, hi appening 
to look closer, I see that she is trying 
desperately to hide a little parce] 
from me. I take it from her, | open 
it, and what do I see? (Points to 
peach.) That peach! The King of 
Peaches, the apple of my eye—my 
pride and joy, my firstborn, the su- 
preme peach from the orchards of 
Simarineux de la Pomme d’Api— 
the last word in stoneless fruit which 
I have been guarding since birth like 
a baby sister. And, as if this were not 
enough, wrapped round that glorious 
specimen of its kind, 1 discover a 
letter. (He fuddles in his inside coat- 
pocket, draws out a letter, sees it is 
the wrong one, replaces it hastily, and 
draws forth the proper one.) This 
letter (He reads.)— “My beloved. 
This is the first peach that has ripened 
in France this year. I send it to you 
Eat it reverently.” (He holds the let 
ter under her nose.) There! 
Inona: Are you trying to make me 


This time that was 


smell 
AtmMapy: I am. For even if you 
were shameless enough to deny your 
writing you cannot deny your per- 
fume. Or are you proposing to deny 
it? 
ILoNA: No. 
ArmMapy: Ha! 
ILona: Yes. 


Then you admit it? 


Atmapy: You sent him this peach? 
Inona: Yes. 
Autmapy: (Again takes off his hat 


and gloves.) It’s simply rank injustice. 
I've got to say yardlong speeches at 
the top of my voice, and all her part 
consists of is little exclamations like 
“oh!” “no!” and “ves!” 

Turat: Yes— I noticed that myself. 
These short crisp speeches are char- 
acteristic of Sardou’s women! It can't 
be helpe :d. Go on, ple ase. 

Atmapy: (Goes back, puts on hat 
and gloves, more miserable than 
ever.) So! You accept from me every- 


thing, love, name, rank, riches, estates 
—two castles—and then you go about 
the place sending my most cherished 
fruit to your lover! 

ILona: ( Rises, tragically. ) No. 

Autmapy: You have the effrontery to 
pretend that the Marquis is not your 
lover? 

ILona: Yes. 

Atmapy: You mean he is? 

Itona: No. 

AutMapy: You mean he is not? 

ILona: (Triumphantly) Yes. 

Avmapy: (With a theatrical laugh.) 
A likely story, Madame. I am a fruit- 
grower, the leading amateur horticul- 
turist in France and President of the 
Paris Peach Club. I know—I say, | 
know—that one does not give fruit 


like this save where one has first 
given—the heart. Madame, I despise 
you. 

' Ttona: You consider conduct like 


mine despicable? 

Armapy: I do. 

ILona: Good! Then I have one little 
question to ask you. In the early 
spring of this year there ripened in 
your orchard the first crop of white- 
heart cherries. To whom did you send 
those cherries? 

ALMAby: (Turns away  embar- 
rassed.) To my mother. The Dowager 
Countess de Veyrier de la Grande 
Contumace Saint Emilion. 

ILona: Indeed? To your mother? 
Then permit me to show you some- 
thing. You are not the only one who 
has discovered an interesting letter. 
Takes letter from table.) Smell that! 
Do vou the perfume? 
Holds it under his nose.) 

Me.tt: What a situation! Sardou 
it his best. There’s no one like him. 

ltona: The perfume is that of 
Mademoiselle Emilienne, premiere 
danseuse at the Folies Bergeres, whom 


recognize 


vou honor with your friendship and 
protection. 

ALMApy: How—how did you get 
this? 


ILONA mind. 


Neve Always re 
member letters are like spent arrows. 
You never can tell where they are 
going to drop. 


MeL! 


epigram. 


( Applauds vigorously ) An 


ILoNaA: Read it, please. 

ArMapy: (Reading) “My dearest. 
This morning that doddering old 
idiot of a count of mine—” 

ILona: You notice how your divin 
ity writes of you? Go on! 

ALmMapy: (Reading) —“that dodder- 
ing idiot of a count of mine sent me a 
basket of cherries. Did I tell vou he 
was a famous fruit-grower? He says 
these are the first cherries that have 
ripened in France this year and he 
sends them to me as a token of his 


love Drop in this evening, darling. 





and we'll eat the old fool’s cherries | 
together. Your loving Emilienne. P. S. 
Ring twice as usual!” (He sobs) 

ILona: You see, what you do to 
me, I do to you. An eye for an eye, 
a tooth for a tooth, a peach for a 
cherry. 

Atmapy: (Brokenly) Yes. It’s true. 

ILona: And now, leave my garden. 
This very afternoon I pack my boxes 
and go back to my mother. And if 
you will question my maid you will 
find that I told her to hang about till 
you came by—to blush and stammer— 
and finally to give you the letter and 
the peach. (She breaks into stage 
laughter.) Ha, ha, ha! Oh, ha, ha, ha, | 
ha, ha! 

Autmapy: Well, I must face it. I've 
lost. 

ILona: You've lost me. 

Avtmapy: (Kneeling) Yvonne! Don't 
say that. See! I beg your forgiveness 
on my knees . overlook this one 
false step. 

ILoNA: The idea! A count, and an 
elderly count—groveling _ like 
(ALMADY gets up and turns away.) 





All the same, you have touched me. | 
So I will forgive you. But you are | 


not to get off without punishment. 





that. | 





Firstly, 1 forbid you to eat this peach. 
Atmapy: My God! Not that! 
Iona: (Firmly) Yes. 

Atmapy: So be it. 
ILona: Secondly, you will permit 
me to go to Paris alone. 


ILona: Not a word. Either you 
trust me or you do not! If you do, | 
will return. If not, not. 

AumMapy: Oh, heavens! And how 
long do you expect to stay in Paris? 

ILONA: A week. 

ALmapy: (Suddenly bursting out) 
No! I can’t live without you. I wor- 


| 
Autmapy: (Despairingly) Yvonne! | 


ship you. I adore you. | love you as 
the church steeple loves the cloud that 
settles on its summit, only to be 
wafted away by the first 
breeze. I can’t live without you. Not 
a week, not a day. Not an hour. 


passing 


ILona: Just words. (At the words 
“church steeple” Mansky and ADAM 
have exchanged a glance of utter as 
tonishment. ) 

MANSKY: 
but... Just one moment. . . 


(Rises) But... but... 
. What 
was that you said? 

ILona: I beg your pardon? 

Turat: Now, listen, please. We can't 
have these interruptions. Don't pull 
them up the moment they've got 
nicely into the swing of it. 

MeLL: I can’t wait to see how it all 
ends. Will she leave him? Or will the 
memory of their past love prove too 
strongr 

Mansky: (Goes to ADAM 
him) This is devilish queer. 

Turat: Quiet, quiet, please. All 
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right. Go on. Better go back to “Not 
a week! Not a day! Not an hour!” 

Atmapy: Not a week! Not a day! 
Not an hour! 

ILona: Just words. 

Atmapy: It’s the truth. I’m crazy 
about you. And you—you have used 
me up and squeezed me like a lemon, 
and now you want to throw me away. 
(At the word “lemon” Mansxy and 
ApaM again exchange glances. Man- 
sky gets up, deeply agitated.) 

Mansky: Sandor 

Turat: What is it? 

Mansky: (To ILona and ALMApy) 
You'll excuse me? I have something 
very urgent to say to Mr. Turai. (He 
crosses to Tunat and drags him over 
to the corner below the fireplace. ) 
Do you hear what they're saying? 

Tura: (F eigning non-comprehen- 
sion) How do you mean, do I hear 
what they're saying? 

Mansky: I mean didn’t those 
last lines sound familiar to you? 

Tura: That's right. Now you men- 
tion it. I did notice something, only I 
thought it was my fancy. 

Mansky: (To ApaM) Come here. 
I give you my word, Sandor. Those 
lines were syllable for syllable the 
ones we heard last night through the 
wall. 

Turat: (Looking at script) By 
Jove, you're right. . . . This is un- 
canny. 

Mansky: Go on with the rehearsal. 
or they will be suspecting something. 
I want to hear some more. (MANSKY 
takes hold of Apam’s arm. ApamM is 
very excited. Both listen intently.) 

Turat: Well, let’s get on. “Now 
you want to throw me away.” 

ILona: I don’t want to throw vou 
away, silly. Oh, come on, then. Come 
here and let me kiss that beautiful 
classic brow. 

Mansky: Great heavens! 

ILonA: What’s the matter? 

MANSKy: (Whispering) Listen, you 
two. They're saying word for word 
what we heard them say last night. 
Do you grasp now what they were 
doing last night? Rehe arsing! Simply 
going through their lines. 

Turat: I must admit this has come 
upon me as a complete surprise. 
Really, I'm quite shaken. 

Apa: Imitate me. If I can be per- 
fectly calm, you can. 

Mansky: (Pointing at Turat) And 
he never recognized it! 

Itona: Mr. Turai! What's going 
on? 

Atmapy: Yes. What’s all the dis 
cussion about? 

Tura: Well, it’s like this. Mansky 
says—and I’m bound to say I agree 
with him—that for the actual per 
formance tonight you will have to 
dige up a classic brow from some- 
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where. 

Atmapy: Dig up a classic brow? 

Turnat: You see, it’s rather awk- 
ward. The script says “Kiss that 
beautiful classic brow.’ 

Atmapy: Well? 

Tura: Well, you'll have to get one 
somewhere. 

Atmapy: (Bitterly) You think my 
own would not be convincing? 

Mansky: My God, no! 

Atmapy: It has been so described. 

Turat: In this play, yes. But, if 
youll pardon my saying so, you 
wouldn't suggest that any woman of 
taste could say such a thing in real 
life? 

Avmapy: (Bitterly) Very good. No 
doubt the property man will be able 
to supply me with a face. (MELL is 
appalle d at the prospect of having to 
get a “face” but he dutifully makes a 
notation of it in his little book.) 

Turat: Oh—my dear fellow. (All 
go back to places.) 

ApaM: (Impatiently) We're wast- 
ing time. Let’s get on. 

Turat: Sh! Sh! We've only a few 
minutes more. 

ApaM: No more interruptions. 

Met: Thank God! 

ILona: Where were we? Oh, yes. 
Come here and let me kiss that beau- 
tiful classic brow. (Kisses him on fore 
head. ) 

ALMADY: 
a tip. 

Mansky: Surely that line is a trifle 
vulgar. 


That’s not a kiss. That’s 


Tura: It’s vulgar because it’s 
spoken by a vulgar man. 

Mansky: The speaker is a count. 

Turat: But a dull-witted bounder, 
for all that. He’s the sort of man who 
would say things like that. Don’t you 
start trying to teach Sardou how to 
write dialogue. 

Autmapy: (Furious) For God's sake, 
are we going to rehearse? 

Turat: Yes. Go on, please. 

Atmapy: That’s not a kiss. That’s a 
tip. 

Inona: Don’t shout like that. 

Atmapy: I will shout. I'm a 
squeezed lemon. That what I am—a 
lemon. The whole world shall know 
I'm a lemon. (Falls sobbing at her 
feet. Mansky whispers something to 
ApaM. ApaM smiles happily and whis- 
pers back. They shake hands.) 

Turat: Please please- What’s the 
matter? 

Mansky: Nothing. I was merely 
saying to Adam that I think that word 
“lemon” is all wrong. 

Turat: I think it’s excellent. Abso- 
lutely in character. The speaker is a 
big lemon-and-peach man from Saint 
Sulpice de la Grande Parmentiere, 
and he naturally goes to the orchard 
for his similes. Try to realize that he’s 


practically an imbecile with virtually 
no vocabulary. (AtMapy looks up 
from ILona’s lap and registers indig- 
nation. Prompting.) “Please, ple ase” 
(To ILona) From you, my dear. (To 
AtMapy) Youre crying. (ALMapy 
sobs. } 

ILona: Please, please. Don't cry. I 
can't bear You know how fond | 
am of you. (She goes to table where 
peach is. ) 

ALMaDy: 
those flaming, wonderful nights! Have 
you forgotten them so completely? 
(He stands up, and starts to touch the 
peach. ) 

ILONA: Stop! Control yourself. 

Atmapy: (Gazing at peach) You 
ask me to control myself—when | 
look at that? At that perfect shape, 
The rose flush of that skin. (Starts to 
touch peach) Just to stroke it 

ILona: Hands off. 

Atmapy: (Snatching up the peach, 
holds it in one hand and with the 
other strokes it voluptuously. ) My 
God! How round it is! How smooth, 
fragrant! 


hose nights of love— 


how velvety—and how 
(Raises it to his mouth.) 

Inona: You mustn't bite it. (She 
snatches his hand. MANsky gives a 
shriek and goes into fits of laughter. 
Apam stretches his arms out to Man- 
sky and roars. ADAM slaps MANsky on 
the back, Mansky laughing uninter- 
ruptedly. ALMApy turns away furious- 
ly. Lona turns away, ashamed. ) 

Mansky: Heavens! What fools 
we ve been! 

Apa: Haven't we? 

MELL: ( Eagerly ) Won't you tell 
me the joke? 

Apam: You wouldn’t understand. 

ILtona: What are you two so 
amused about? 

Turat: (Curtly) Come, come. 
We're wasting time. Let’s get on. 

Mansky: Yes, get on. I want to hear 
this. Round, smooth, velvety and fra- 
grant. 

Apam: And you mustn't bite. 

ILona: You mustn't bite it. 

Atmapy: I must—I am so hungry. 
(Apam and Mansky go on laughing. 
MELL laughs too, but with a puzzled 
look, as much as to say “I'm joining 
n. but I really don’t understand.” ) 

Atmapy: Ah, well! I see I am noth- 
ing to you any more. 

ILona: Oh, for goodness’ sake! I 
swear that no man— (Breaks off, un- 
able to go on.) 

Turat: (Prompting) No man who 
has ever come into my life— 

ILONA has meant so much to me 
as you. From the top of your head to 
the soles of your feet you are a man. 

Tura: I think we might cut that 
last bit. 

Atmapy: Why? 


Tura: Well, I mean to sav... A 


little too explicit, don’t you think? 
Rather too obvious a sexual implica- 
tion. A wee bit coarse, perhaps, yes? 
We must consider the feelings of the 
audience. (To MELL) Will there be 
any young girls there tonight? 

MELL: Oh, yes, indeed. 

Turat: Then we must cut it. They 
may bring their parents. Instead sup- 


pose we say “| a you, even though 


you are only 4 poor imitation of a 
man.” (ALMADY registers rage.) Go 
on. (To AtmMapy) “My God! I suf- 
fer Ne 

Atmapy: (Bitterly) My God! I 


suffer like a sick horse. (To Turat) 
Look here, that ought to come out. 

TuRAI: Why? 

Atmapy: How could anyone speak 
of himself so vulgarly? 

Turait: We went into all that just 
now. Just what a cattle-raiser would 
say. 

‘Atmapy: But he’s 

Turat: Cattle, too. 
line. 

ILona: Don't look so pathetic. Well, 
Kiss me. You donkey. 
(Furiously to Turat) It’s 

. horse and donkey. 


a fruit-raiser! 


Cattle as a side 


come here. 
ALMADY: 
too much. . 


ApaM: (Aside to Mansky) This is 
where I went out. How funny it seems 
now. ‘ 

Turat: (Looks at script) We're 


getting near the end now. They kiss 
here. (ALMapy starts to kiss ILona.) 
ILona: (Pushing him away) Oh, 
never mind the kiss. Kiss over. 
Atmapy: (Offended) Just as you 
please. I want you to remember that 
kiss fore ver. 


Iona: Your kiss is revolting to me. 

Aumapy: (Despairingly) Does that 
stay in? 

Turat: My dear fellow, we can’t 


cut everything. 

AtmMapy: But a line like 
damned personal. The 
loathe me. 


that’s so 
audience will 


It beats me why on earth 
you ever chose a part like this. 

Tura: (With subtle mockery) Yes. 
It's no business of mine, but I must 
sav I can’t understand that, either. It 
doesn't help to cut lines here and 
there. It’s the whole part. The 
acters a bounder and a fool. 

Mansky: The author must 
loathed this fellow. You notice 
Sandor, don’t you? 

Tural: (Ironically) Of course, | 
noticed it. 

ILONA Do let's get to the 
Mademoiselle Emilienne 
an old fool. 
Tura: (Prompting) “And so I am.” 
Atmapy: And so I am, Yvonne. 
So I am. 

You certainly are. 
(Sincerely) It’s disgusting 
that a man of your age should perse- 


MANSKY: 


char- 


have 
that, 


end. 
describes 
you as 


(Furious) 
M ANSKY: 
lr ONA: 


cute a woman, and by playing on her 
sense of 


a free gift. 

ApaM: (Crossing down to Turat 
and whispering ) Uncle Sandor, will 
you give me your word of honor that 
Ilona shall never know 
fully I suspected her? 

Turat: Don’t be childish. 

ApamM: If ever she found out she'd 
never look at me again. 


how shame- 


Turat: I'll never tell her. 

ILona: Please don’t interrupt any 
more. 

ApaM: (Bows elaborately and says 
with meaning) Forgive me. (ILONA 


accepts his apology with an affection- 
ate gesture, and when his 
turned it is she who is mutely asking 
his forgiveness. ) 


Turat: Go on! 

ILona: Think of your wife. Think 
of your children. 

AtmMapy: (Turns away) My chil 
dren! 

ILona: What would your son say? 


Your son, a highly respected colonel 
in the Dragoons. (This is too much. 
The Actor in ALMApy is crushed. He 
comes down to Turat brokenly and 
speaks supplicatingly. ) 

Autmapy: Mr. Turai. 

Turat: (Amiably) Yes? _ 

AtMapy: It’s just a suggestion, but 
couldn’t we say Lieutenant there? 


Turat: I’m afraid not. You see it 
was “general” in the text. 

Atmapy: (Wildly) My son a gen- 
eral? 

Inona: (To Turat) How far back | 
can I go? 

Turat: At the most a miajor. 

ILona: (Quickly) Very well. You 


son, a highly respected m: ajor in the 
Dragoons. 

AtMaApy: You are right, 
The shock would kill him. (AuMapy 
breaks off, evidently unwilling to 
speak his next line. But Tunat prompts 
him rele ntle essly. ) 


Yvonne. 


Turat: “A ridiculous old petticoat- 
chaser.” 
Atmapy: (Speaking the lines all- 


most sotto voce in a casual offhand 
manner) A ridiculous old petticoat- 
chaser, that’s what I am. Bah! 
Turat: Oh, come, Mr. Almady. 
Not so tamely, please. More life. Once 
more. 
ALMADY: 
ritation ) 


(With petulance and ir 

A ridiculous old _petticoat- 

chaser, that’s what I am. Bah! 
Turat: (Relentlessly) Still not quite 


strong enough. More gusto. More sin- 
cerity. 
Armapy: (Shouts the line to re- 


lieve his fury) A RIDICULOUS OLD 
PETTICOAT-CHASER, THAT’S 
WHAT I AM. BAH! 

Turat: (Coldly) Once more, please. 


gratitude seek to obtain a 
love whide she would never bestow as | 


back is | 
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Atmapy: (Shouting to the full lim- 
it of his vocal chords in wild despera- 
tion) A RIDICULOUS OLD PETTI- 
COAT-CHASER, THAT'S WHAT I 
AM. BAH! 

Turat: (With approval) Fine 
that’s it. Now read it that way at the 
performance. (ALMADY returns up 
stage, completely crushed and beaten.) 

Atmapy: (Genuinely) I promise 
you I shall never again make myself 
obnoxious to this woman who loves 
another man and is sick and tired of 
me. Never, never again. 

Iona: (Briskly) Never again? 

Aumapy: (Briskly) Never again. 

ILona: Then, Maurice, I will be 
generous. I will not go to Paris, and 
you may eat the peach. 

Autmapy: (Hurls himself at the 
peach) My God! At last! (Gnaws the 
peach) 

Turat: (Rising) Curtain. 

Mansky: The end? 

Tura: The end. 

Mansky: He really should have 
given his wife the peach. That would 
have made a much prettier finish. 

Turat: Oh, my dear fellow! Where's 
your sense of character? The man’s 
selfish to the core. He'd never give 
his wife peaches. 

Mansky: A_ very unsympathetic 
part. Still, he pl ived it well. 

Turat: It fitted him. 

MELL: (Dancing about in anguish, 
pointing to ALMapy, incoherent with 
agitation) Oh! Oh! 

Turat: What's the matter with you? 

Met: He's eating the peach! He's 
eating the peach! I never dreamed he 
was going to eat the peach. I shall 
have to dash out and get another. 
(He rushes off to the hall.) 

Inona: (Takes off scarf. To ApaM. 
who stands overcome with happiness) 
Well, how do you like me in this part? 

ApaM: Oh, darling, you were won- 
derful, simply wonderful. And, if you 
want to know what I think—this little 
comedy is worth all Shakespeare put 
together. (He kisses her hands.) 

Mansky: Oh, no, no, no. The thing 
dates terribly. When did Sardou write 
itr ; 

Turat: I don’t know. What period 
Sardou is this. Mr. Almady? 


Autmapy: I should imagine it was 
his last work. 

Mansky: Then he must have been 
a very old man at the time. It’s ter- 
rible. He probably wrote it just be- 
fore he died. 

Turat: Or just after. (To ILona) 
Can I have a minute? Just a few things 
I'd like to tell you about your part. 

Iona: Yes, yes, I shall be very 
grateful. (To MANsky and Apam) Go 
along. We shan’t be a moment. 

Mansky: What beats me is why an 
actor who has always played heroes 
picked a part like that for himself. 
He must be terribly fond of acting. 
(Mansky and ApaM go out at right. ) 

Turnat: (To AtMapy, who is sitting 
dejectedly) You seem upset. 

Atmapy: (Miserably) Not at all. 
(He glares at Turat.) 

Tura: So you've decided to take 
the midnight express directly after the 
performance? 

ALMapy: Yes. 

Turat: I think you're wise. A good, 
fruity train, highly spoken of by con- 
noisseurs. Well, just to show you the 
sort of fellows we Turais are, I'll let 
you off the major. Ilona, you can say 
lieutenant. 

ALtMApy: Even lieutenant seems a 
little 

Turat: Good God! We can’t make 
him a drummer boy. 

Atmapy: (Picks up part) Very 
well. So be it. I suppose I ought to 
be thankful for small mercies. (Goes 
toward door to hall) 

Turat: Where are you off to? 

Atmapy: I’m going to have another 
go at those infernal French names 
But in spite of everything—thank you. 
(Atmapy bows and then goes out.) 

Inona: Sandor, you're an angel. 
Was it awfully difficult, writing that 
play? 

Turat: Oh, no. That damned peach 
stumped me for a while. Smooth, 
round, velvety and fragrant, and you 
mustn't bite. It wasn't easy to get 
round that. Believe me, there are verv 
few things in this world that are 
round, smooth, velvety—and_ respect- 
able. 

Inona: (Turns head away) Oh—he 
was talking about my shoulder. 





Turat: (With delicate irony and 
gazing at her shoulder, then kissing 
it) Really? I thought it was your fore- 
head. 

Iona: You're an old devil; that’s 
what you are. 

Tura: Just what I expected. Now 
that it’s all over, everybody else is a 
gentleman and I’m an old devil. But 
somehow I don’t think I am. My lit. 
tle Ilona, I have saved a young man 
1 bad heartache. It’s a negative kind- 
ness, but is there a positive one that’s 
better? Yes, on the whole, I think I’m 
fairly well satisfied with myself. And 
there’s a little old woman looking at 
me from somewhere—probably from 
hell—and her eyes seem to be twin- 
kling, as if she was satisfied, too. It’s 
unfortunate, that you won't have me 
always on hand to— (Reenter Man- 
sky and ADAM) 

Mansky: (On the landing, to 
ApaM) Poor old Turai’s feeling aw- 
fully sore about all this. He had ; 
wonderful scheme for bringing you 
two together, based on what he calls 
psychology. And now he’s furious be- 
cause that won't be needed. (Enter 
DwornirscHek from hall) 

ApaM: Sh! Ilona will hear you. 
Let’s drop the subject. 

DwornitscHEK: Dinner is served. 
(ApaM meets ILonA at center. They 
embrace and kiss lovingly and go out 
to the hall arm in arm.) 

Mansky: (With self-satisfaction to 
Turat) So, my friend, it comes down 
to this. There are many clever writers, 
but the most successful of them all is 
still old man life himself. 

Turat: That’s because he doesn't 
have to collaborate with you. (He 
takes Mansxy’s arm. As he _ passes 
DWworNITscHEK he stops and looks at 
him. ) 

DworntrscHeK: (Smiling) Dwor- 
nitschek, sir. 

Turai: Now, look here—that really 
is your name, isn’t it? 

DworRNITSCHEK: Oh, yes sir. 

Turat: I just wondered. Thank you. 
(Turat and Mansky go out.) 

DwWoORNITSCHEK: Thank you, sir. 
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e In good traditional pattern, Bela 
Bartok’s music began to be widely 
performed immediately following the 
composer’s death in 1945. Now, 
gradually, Bartok’s more important 
works—and an important Bartok 
work is important indeed—are becom- 
ing available on recordings. 

The most recent installment of this 
belated kudos is the recording of 
Bartok’s Concerto for Orchestra, 
which Columbia has just released on 





both regular and long-playing disks. 
Except for the Third Piano Concerto, 
this is probably the easiest of Bartok’s 
bigger works to listen to. Aside from 
his sublime gifts as a composer, Bartok 
during his earlier years did an im- 
mense and scholarly job of transcrib- 
ing onto paper the almost unknown 
folk music of eastern Europe—not the 
cafe-type gypsy claptrap, but the lusty 


real McCoy. With this rich melos he 


combined his devotion to the technical 
examples of the classicists. His best 
works, blending both streams into a 
personal entity, can hold their own 
wainst the masterworks of the ages. 

For all his genius, Bartok, self 
exiled, died almost in poverty only 
three vears ago. Fatally ill, but 
adamant towards charity, he never 
knew that ASCAP was paying for his 
medicine during his long illness. 

In New York, in the Sixties be- 
tween Central Park and Broadway, 
there are a number of dreary hotels 
which did a fine business during the 
housing shortage that accompanied the 
war. Some friends of mine had an 
apartment in one of them then. A 
more cheerless place I never beheld: 
it could have served Sartre as the 
definitive set for “No Exit.” After 
seeing my friends one afternoon at 
their hotel, I left in a state of real 
depression that people should have to 
live in such surroundings. I made my 
way downtown from there to the home 
of Tossy Spivakovsky, who introduced 
the Bartok violin concerto to this 
country. Spivakovsky has framed in 
his home some pages from that work’s 
original ms., and with them a note 
from the composer written shortly be- 
tore his death. It is in a shaky hand, 





and written on the stationery of that 
miserable uptown hotel. 

Listen to the Concerto for Orches- 
tra. Listen also to the Third Piano 
Concerto on Columbia and the Violin 
Concerto on Victor. Perhaps soon 
Victor will record Leonard Bern- 
stein’s exciting reading of Bartok’s 
“Music for Strings and Percussion.” 
Hear all his music you can; you'll be 
richer for the experience. 

1 am grateful to RCA-Victor for 
including the usually-omitted Inter- 
mezzo and the Finale (complete with 
voices) in the Toscanini album of 
Mendelssohn’s music to “A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream’; I should be 
more grateful if the surfaces and re- 
cording were of a quality commensu- 
rate with the performance, for the 
needle, trying in vain to get at the 
elfin tracery of this exquisite music, 
makes such a racket as would obscure 
the entrance of Wagner’s Gods into 
Valhalla. You can perceive, now and 
then, that the Maestro and those 
astonishing virtuosi in the NBC Sym- 
phony are playing like angels, but it’s 
uphill work. 

| should never dream of venting my 
ill temper in such fashion if nothing 
could be done to better matters, but 
obviously something can. The record- 
ings made abroad by His Master's 
Voice and re-pressed here by Victor 
have wonderful surfaces, so it canriot 
be merely a matter of shellac. A good 
instance is the new Artur Rubin- 
stein performance of Rachmaninoft’s 
‘Rhapsody on a Theme of Paganini.” 
The recording is spacious and reso 
nant, the surfaces beyond cavil. 
England’s first-rate Philharmonia Or- 
chestra, under Walter Siisskind, col 
laborates to make this technically the 
best of the several recordings of this 
romantic warhorse. But Victor should 
take up with its own conscience the 
matter of domestic recordings. 

Columbia has come forward with 
inother in its recent surge of first 
recordings of modern works, this time 
Hindemith’s String Quartet in E flat, 
written in 1943. Hindemith has been 
writing counterpoint so long that it 
must by now be second nature to him; 
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1 am confident he could toss off a 
technically perfect twelve-part canon 
with no more distress than ordinary 
men experience in composing a tele- 
gram. The polyphony never swamps 
him, however: throughout this quar- 
tet, right in the midst of a briskly 
competent fugal device, an honest-to- 
God tune will suddenly soar straight 
to your sensibilities and remind you 
that for all his cerebration the man 
has both a heart and a sense of humor. 
The Budapest Quartet perform the 
work with their usual deftness, and 


the recording is vibrant. 


There is an old assertion that 
Chopin knew very little about writing 
for orchestra; Columbia’s release of 
that master’s “Andante Spianato and 
Polonaise Brillante,” 


orchestra, does nothing to discredit the 


for piano and 


slur. The orchestra comes in only for 
the latter section of the work, and 
then only with the most elementary 
sort of accompaniment. The pianist 
has plenty to do, however, and in the 
present recording one gets the unfor- 
tunate impression that Claudio Arrau 
is only tolerating the assistance of 
Thomas Scherman and the Little Or- 
chestra Society, polished though it is, 
out of respect for the composer’s 
whim. Mr. Arrau’s Andante goes 
well, but his Polonaise is less appeal- 
ing; his technic conquers the difficul- 
ties with ease, and there is some emo- 
tional play, but this cannot stand in 
place of passion, an element rarely 
present. 


Some singles warrant mentioning: 


| Ormandy’s job with the Philadelphia 


Orchestra on Debussy’s “Prélude a 
l’Aprés-midi d’un faune” for Colum- 
bia; somewhat wooden in conception, 
+ oe 


imported tenor, Giuseppe di 


but the sound is sumptuous. . 
newly 
Stefano, sings two lovely little Sicilian 
folksongs, ““A’Barcillunisa” and ‘“Can- 
tua Timuni,” with tasteful orchestral 
accompaniments (Victor). The sec- 
ond is akin to Canteloube’s beautiful 
“Chants d’Auvergne”’; if you haven’t 
heard those yet, make a note to. ‘ 
Isaac Stern, on Columbia, plays Mil- 
haud’s “Tijuca,” from the “Saudades 
do Brasil,” in a pleasantly languorous 
manner. The other side is Dinicu’s 
‘Hora Staccato” in, it says here, the 
Heifetz arrangement, though I feel 
sure both composer and arranger 
would do the same double-take I did 
at Mr. Stern’s jarring and tasteless 
interpolations. 


Au ditax 
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DESIGNER'S BESTIARY 


(Continued from page 0) 
ancestors. Lhrough meditation and 
a harking back to the long-since-buried 
sources of all knowledge, an enviable 
detachment is created which scales the 
heights during the first dress rehearsal. 
[he picture stays with one: battalions 
of stagehands straining at surly masses 
of scenery, the frayed petulant mum- 
mers at daggers’ points stumbling 
through a still-writhing mass of elec- 
trical cable, the wilted entrepreneur 
seeking out a sodden press department 
to switch the opening, the sarcasm 
streaming from the prompt desk fall- 


ng on deaf ears; but, in an oasis of 


tranquillity, an isolated figure, our 
regisseur, is dispassionately dissecting 
an interpretive flaw in the pre-pro- 
logue conditioning of the second mes- 
senger in the fourth scene of the third 
act. 

Curiously enough, this type is af- 
flicted with what we in the trade refer 
to as a Dimmer Plate Fetish. This 
takes the form of relentlessly repeat- 
ing commands to dim one small spot- 


light one half of one point. A parallel 


repressed perfectionism is _ found 
mong par anoiacs in the outside world. 
This type is prone to loose talk about 


the Acting 


fancy indeed, since an ensemble rarely 


Ensemble—a _ poignant 
develops trom the lush ego-nourish- 
ment prescribed by the director for 
each and every actor. 

The Sadist or Actor-Dehydrating 
Mastermind. This type is destined to 
bear a far heftier cross than run-of-the- 
unable to 


mill mortals. Physically 


produce, write, direct, design and play 
all the parts simultaneously, he stag- 
gers heroically forward with an oafish 
crew ot producers, dramatists, design- 
ers and actors on his pain-racked 
back. He’s allergic to hired help 
that doesn’t suffer sufficiently under 


; 


ire, 


Select Over- {// Stagers of VM usicals. 
This ty 


authority capable of categorically de- 


pe remains the only living 
fining a heavenly color or a vulgar 
one. Trained from a genteel birth to 
enter the diplomatic corps of Ruri- 
tania, this type was lured away by his 
hrst glimpse of a magenta gelatine. 
This species frowns on a book as the 
unwashed link between musical gems, 
a snobbish attitude but one that need 
not lower boxoffice scores. Red meat 
would just mess up a lovely revue. 
Good Directors. 


Our time is run 
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Tennessee Williams 
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Maxwell Anderson 
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Thomas Wolfe 
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Paul Green 


THE BOOK OF COSTUME (2 volumes) 
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recorded European-American dialects plus 
the DIALECTON INSTRUCTION HAND- 
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sian and Yiddish. 


The DIALECTON METHOD has been 
approved by authorities of Stage, Screen, 
Radio, and Education. Actors, students, 
directors, writers, teachers find the DIA- 
LECTON METHOD the simplest and most 
convenient way of studying dialects. 


PRICE $15 PREPAID (Plus 10% Fed. Tax) 


DIALECTION 
250 W. 49th St. 
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ning short, and they just don’t seem, 
as a class, to have any overt distin- 
guishing marks of jnterest to the as- 
piring director. 

There is little to add to this handy 
pocket guide beyond random notes— 
very random notes—about the direc- 
tor-designer relationship. Their total 
proves, of course, the crystal clear 
logic of combining those functions un- 
der one head. Above all in musical 
productions, where the almost infinite 
departmental tangents seem to gang up 
late in the schedule, to everybody’s 
dismay. 

Many designers are deplorably hap- 
py in their technical grooves. The 
classic example concerns a mammoth 
musical which with Herculean effort 
was stood on its head in Boston. As 
producers, writers and directors finally 
reconstructed creation 


viewed their 


and found it good, the head man 
turned smilingly to the costume de- 
signer with, “Well?” The costume 
designer, very glum, countered with, 
“Terrible, just frightful, those hems 
are not straight yet!” 

There prevails a mysterious type- 
casting of designers, too. If anyone 
wonders why I have refrained from 
compiling this list to supplement the 
director-list, I can only express the 
hope that if there are aspiring design- 
ers, the parents of same will look into 
the subject of good trade schools in 
chemical engineering. 

1 only mention designer pigeon- 
holing in passing, because for many 
vears I was labelled an artist of grim 
Then came my Victorian 
period, and total inability to collar 
a musical. Then a stretch of nothing 
but gaga musicals. In the picture indus- 
try | was employed on upholstered 


realism. 


spectacles, all the while interested 
only in directing small budget thrill- 
ers. By the law of averages, my first 
directorial assignment should have 
focused on three neurotics tearing at 
each other’s vitals in a mouldy, cold- 
water. flat, rather than Bobby Clark 
and the carefree dames. 

Visually minded directors are rare. 
I can remember back to one, the late 
Lem Ward. Together we wound up 
“Marching Song,” passed through 
“One Third of a Nation,” “Brook- 
lyn, U.S.A.,” “The Eve of St. Mark,” 
“Uncle Harry,” and the preparation 
of “The Patriots.” 


On top of handling space dynami- 


| cally, and exploiting the reality of a 


limited area for tension, Lem’s visual 
grasp brought organization and speed 


in production. Three months before 
he died, Lem, the manager Mickey 
Baron, and I had lunch, decided to 
do a play titled “Uncle Harry” and 
jotted a budget and a daily produc- 
tion schedule on one of those envel- 
opes. I don’t recollect a $100 item or 
an hourly deviation from that en- 
It’s something to shoot at. 

Such plotting is only possible if 


velope. 


producers and director-designers are 
aware of all problems: book, musical 
This brings to mind 
one memorable New Haven opening, 


and technical. 


The show, presented by an illustrious 
firm of yesteryear, was not in good 
shape. The harrassing sound effects 
only swept in on the quiet scenes; a 
new scene penned that very day tot- 
tered to its sock curtain, a humid se- 
duction scene, but the curtain itself 
failed to come down until the longest 
Then there were 
After the au- 
homeward the 


time after its cue. 
other little surprises. 
filed 
ment marched straight as an arrow 
to the designer of the settings, who 


dience manage- 


was myself, and demanded: “How 
do you expect us to have a show with 
that bedspread ?” 

In a musical, a designer finds it 
easier to chart the total pattern and 
relative weight of scenes and numbers. 
Size and importance of scenes should 
be set by director-designer rather than 
employing the designer in the stand- 
ard fashion as an uncomfortable mid- 
dleman between book and dance 
directors. 

A designer’s backlog of periods and 
handy for 


single behavior pattern for assorted 


styles is establishing a 
actors. ‘Backlog’ recalls a pause in a 
rehearsal of “Girls.” 
mentarily at a loss to embellish that 


We were mo- 


particular moment of that particular 
chase of the girls after Bobby Clark. 
Clark: 
say to the 
Pause. Bay: ‘““What is a transforma- 
tion beard, Bobby?” Clark: “Oh, the 
black and white beard.” Pause. Bay: 
“What is the black and white beard, 
Bobby?” Clark: “Oh, that old bit. 
I am cornered, I turn upstage, I turn 


“Howard, what would you 


- . hd 
transformation beard? 


downstage, and I have the black beard 
on. I turn again, switch, and | have 
the white beard.” 
porated into the show at the Winter 
Garden. 


And it was incor- 


There appears no proper closing 
note. The only recurring thought is 
that I do not wish to go on to bigger 
and better things 
and better things. 


just smaller 
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a shop window, you are already aware 
of the charm of these miniature crea- 
tures of wood and leather; or cloth 
and cotton, as are those in the book. 
When Miss Thane writes of the 
sailor Joey who did not go off to the 
are sailor 
puppet who went to the Pacific on a 


wars, we reminded of a 
carrier-based bomber with one of our 
Reports which reached us 
ibout the amount of entertainment he 


friends. 


provided made us feel he was well 
worth the time we spent making him. 

People want to laugh at home as 
well as abroad. Miss Thane is right 
ibout the enjoyment to be derived 
from marionettes—as creator, puppet- 
eer, or spectator. She tells you where 
to begin and leads you gently through 
to basic directions for handling your 
finished product. You will not have 
a professional marionette requiring an 
elaborate bridge, set, lighting, and 
script—though heaven alone knows 
where you will end up once started 
on the puppet path. What the book 
belief that Edith Thane 
genuinely enjoys her marionettes. She 


sells is a 


has done the groundwork so that you, 
the reader, can make marionettes and 
have fun, too. 


Hope and Morey Bunin 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. His 


Lire AND Hts THEATRE. By Lewis 
Gibbs. Morrow. Illustrated. $4.00. 
This book responds to a_ need 


without quite filling it. Sheridan is 
hard to fix; but the device chosen by 
the author, a straightforward topical 
division of his life into the two halves 
of Parliament Lane, 


and Drury 


necessitates an interminable shuttle, 
1 strain on the reader akin to com- 


Another 


muting. flaw: the author's 


cumbersome almost places 


opening 
his book in the long gallery of biog- 
raphies conveying the sense that the 
game, to the author, was not quite 
worth the Mr. Gibbs likes 
Sheridan little diffident in 


introducing him. 


candle. 
but is a 


The Sheridan biographer’s way is 
a difficult one. After the brief bril- 
liant beginnings came the long decay 
of two separate talents and careers. 
Sheridan weighed his art in the same 
scale with the 
life, 


eminence of public 

“The School for 
Scandal” light compared to the dig- 
nity of MP for Stafford. After five 


and found 





years his connection with the theatre 
was only that of entrepreneur and 
hack adapter. And the politician 
Sheridan, who gave the House per- 
haps its most famous set speech and 
some of its most trenchant debate, 
never held high office. He ended a dis- 
credited member of an almost defunct 
opposition. The tragedy is that affairs 
could hardly, within the alternative 
chosen, have turned out differently. 
Irishness, talents, principles con- 
demned Sheridan to Whiggery during 
the years when the Whig opposition 
resembled a country house party of 
Charles James Fox, a gathering to 
which the player’s son Sheridan could 
only hope to gain equivocal entrance. 
this 
life is probably what Sheridan’s was: 


eclectic, 


An observer’s satisfaction in 


occasional, only impressive 
in the summing-up. To have given 
the English 


distinction 


almost its sole 


stage 


between Congreve and 


Wilde was something ; to have eloped 
with Elizabeth Linley in youth, and 
been old 
Scattered 
about lay the dissipation of hope and 
ability, and at the end the befouled 
pallet in the threatened house. All 
this Mr. Gibbs gives us; 


the cynosure of Byron in 


age, was perhaps more. 


it is not his 
fault if the financial and physical un- 
raveling seems a little long in the 
telling, as it assuredly was in taking 
place. What we have to thank him 
for most is perhaps inadvertent, but 
not on that account the less enjoyable: 
the glimpses that appear between the 
dismal accounts of bailiffs’ raids and 
stage finance of the marvelous prolif- 
erating world of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; of the rakehells were 
authentic giants, Wilkes, Fox, Sheri- 
dan and their incomparable gallant 
Miss Perdita, and 
Georgianna, Wuchess of Devonshire; 
a world Gainsborough and Constable 
mirrored forever in their painting, be- 


who 


women, Linley, 


fore Methodism and the steam engine 
had mined it from beneath. 


THE Gay CouPLeE IN RESTORATION 
Comepy, by John Harrington Smith. 
Harvard University Press. $3.50. 


Clare: Why dost thou court them 
then? 
Fow.: Why, to try their wits, with 
which I sharpen my own. 
Shirley: “The Witty Fair One.” 
John Harrington Smith has con- 


tributed a study of love in the Resto- | 


ration comedy that by the nature of 
its subject and treatment becomes a 
summary of 17th century comedy as 
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By Anita Loos 


STRANGE BEDFELLOWS 
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special rates for 
CLASS and GROUP 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 


In Groups of Eight or More 


THEATRE ARTS offers special 
low rates to class and group sub- 
scribers in universities, colleges, 
high schools, little theatres, com- 
munity theatres, dramatic and 
study groups, women’s clubs and 


theatre workshops. 


So broad, so inclusive, so in- 
structive is THEATRE ARTS, it 
is practically indispensable as an 
authoritative text and as supple- 
mentary reading to every teacher 
and student of the drama and to 
everyone interested in any phase 
of the theatre. 


With the inclusion of the com- 
plete script of a recent Broadway 
play in each issue the magazine 
becomes valuable. 
Plays already reprinted: Joan of 
Lorraine, Command Decision, 


Medea, The Winslow Boy. 


even more 


Write today for full details on 
THEATRE ARTS’ special re- 


duced rates for class and group 


subscriptions ! 


THEATRE ARTS 


130 West 56th Street 
New York 19, New York 





a whole. ‘he author traces the main 
shifts in emphasis in the comic canon 
during the approximate hundred years 
between “The Taming of the Shrew” 
and “The Way of the World.” The 
Elizabethan-Jacobean period had been 
rich in examples of romantic comedy, 
of which Shakespeare’s are less typi- 
cal than the products of Beaumont 
In Caroline times love 
in the theatre was subject to the pla- 


and Fletcher. 


| tonic modes dictated by the martyred 


| monarch’s 


Maria 
Some 
years after the Restoration, a variety 
of sources—among them the relaxed 


Queen Henrietta 


and other sources of fashion. 


| social codes, the reading of foreign 


dramatists, especially Corneille and 
Moli¢re — permitted the emergence 
for the first time of the brilliant com- 


| edy of manners centered around “the 


| love game’’—a 


from the discard of 


| kill it. 





duel between lovers 
whose sex antagonism and equality 
were alike, the author demonstrates 
convincingly, more apparent than real. 
Mr. Smith traces the shifting grounds 
and weapons of the gay couple’s corus- 
cating combat until, with Congreve’s 
Mirabel and Millamant, the 


finds its greatest—and last—protago- 


genre 


nists. After Congreve the comedy of 
manners and society has no history 
on the English stage, save for a brief 
Sheri- 
a third, rescued it 


revival by another Irishman. 


dan, until Wilde, 
a century. 
John Harrington Smith acquits the 
Restoration comedy of several libels 
from which it has suffered since the 
times of Jeremy Collier, who helped 
Thus, it is not true that the 
Restoration denigrated the 


Mirabel, Milla- 


mant & Co. were as sensible of the 


writers 
sentiment of love; 
blind bowman’s darts as stage lovers 
in other ages and climes; the prevail- 
ing code precluded a too-overt avowal 
of passion, not passion itself. Again, 
on the score of undue levity, a fre- 
quent against Restoration 
dramatists, the author sets the record 
straight; even Wycherly, long a tar- 
get of the moralists, is cleared satis- 
factorily. The aim of the writers of 
comedy was social satire and even 


charge 


| criticism, and the justice they meted 


out was even-handed; rakes as well 
as cuckolds got short shrift from them. 

One of the pleasures of this book 
is the attention paid to minor and 
now almost unknown authors; as well 
as the giants, Dryden, Congreve, 
Steele, it is a pleasure to encounter 
James Howard and Thomas D’Urfey, 
pivotal figures both; and to discover 


in Shadwell, known to most of us 
only as the object of Dryden’s tre- 
mendous lampoon, an author of con- 
siderable influence, if not merit, in 
his own and the succeeding age. 
This book is a splendid companion 
to John Harold Wilson’s 
“Court Wits of the Restoration.” 
The author has a nice wit himself, 
and the sprightliness of “The Gay 


Couple” is hardly second to its able 


recent 


scholarship. 


THEATRE Wor.tpb. Volume IV, Sea- 
son 1947-48. Edited by Daniel Blum. 


Theatre World Publishers. Illus- 
trated. $3.50. 
The fourth successive volume of 


this useful compendium measures up 
to its predecessors. “Theatre World” 
is fast fulfilling the apparent aim of 
its editors by becoming an indispen- 
sable handbook for the 
professional. Much more attractive 


amateur or 


in its format and content than most 
reference works, it contains playbills 
of all 
opened or ran during the year, an 


Broadway presentations that 


abundance of material on the off- 


Broadway theatre and a wealth of 


biographical information. ‘There are 
short critical articles, obituaries and 
a spate of handsome photographs; and 
the whole is indexed Abbey 
Theatre Players to Zwarg, Bernard. 
World” to 
While it’s a 


little late for Christmas use, buy it 


from 
We commend “Theatre 


our readers’ attention. 


for yourself or another theatre lover 
at any season of the year. We hope 
Mr. Blum and his associates publish 
enough of these volumes to someday 


fill a bookshelf. 


FOURTEEN PLAYS FOR THE CHURCH, 
edited by Kai Jurgensen and Robert 
Schenkkan. Rutgers University Press. 
Illustrated. $3.00. 

Anyone who has ever staged a play 
in connection with a church program 
or festival, as well as those whose 
interest in the drama is wide enough 
to include its religious sources, will be 
an interested reader of ‘Fourteen 
Plays for the Church.” The practical 
need for such a volume, which in- 
cludes production notes for church 
presentations is paralleled by its 
scholarly and literary values, contain- 
ing as it does works such as “The 
Second Shepherds Play,” one of the 
earliest and most delightful examples 
of the religious drama in English. The 
editors are to be congratulated for an 
excellent and long overdue job. 
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FEAR 
Cue be fall 


| ae of women die every year because 
they are afraid to find out if they have cancer 


That fear is fatal . . . because cancer can be 
cured if treated early. ~ 


That's why it’s so desperately important 
for you to train yourself to watch for 
symptoms, and to act immediately. 


Pain is seldom an early symptom, but here 
are danger signals you should look for: 


1. Any sore that doesn’t heal. 


2. Any lump or thickening in the 
breast or elsewhere. 


3. Any change in a wart or mole. 

4. Persistent hoarseness or cough. 

5. Persistent indigestion or 
difficulty in swallowing. 

6. Unusual bleeding or discharge. 


7. Any change in bowel habits. 


Don’t let fear .. . or carelessmess ... 
rob you of your chances of cure. 


Go to your doctor if any of these symptoms 
is present, or to your nearest Cancer 
Detection Center. You can find out 

where it is from the American Cancer 
Society, 47 Beaver St., New York, N. Y. 


American Cancer Society, Inc. 
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